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PEEFATORY NOTE. 

(BY THE AUTHOR'S SON.) 



The Parisians and Kendm Chillingly were begun about 
the same time^ and had their common origin in the same 
central idea. That idea first found fantastic expression in 
The Coming Mace; and the three books^ taken together^ con- 
stitute a special group distinctly apart from all the other 
works of their author. 

The satire of his earlier novels is a protest against false 
social respectabilities; the humour of his later ones is a 
protest against the disrespect of social realities. By the 
first he sought to promote social sincerity, and the free play 
of personal character; by the last, to encourage mutual 
charity and sympathy amongst all classes on whose inter- 
relation depends the character of society itself. But in 
these three books, his latest fictions, the moral purpose is 
more definite and exclusive. Each of them is an expostu- 
lation against what seemed to him the perilous popularity 
of certain social and political theories, or a warning against 
the influence of certain intellectual tendencies upon indi- 
vidual character and national life. This purpose, how- 
ever, though common to the three fictions, is worked out 
in each of them by a different method. The Coming Race 
is a work of pure fancy, and the satire of it is vague and 
sportive. The outlines of a definite purpose are more dis- 
tinctly drawn in Chillingly — a romance which has the 
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source of its effect in a highlj-wrouglit imagination. The 
humour and pathos of Chillingly are of a kind incompatible 
with the design of The Parisiansy which is a work of dram- 
atised observation. Chillingly is a Eomance ; The Paris- 
ians is a Novel. The subject of Chillingly is psychologi- 
cal; that of The Parisians is social. The author's object 
in Chillingly being to illustrate the effects of ^'modern 
ideas'' upon an individual character^ he has confined his 
narrative to the biography of that one character. Hence 
the simplicity of plot and small number of dramatis per- 
sonce; whereby the work gains in height and depth what it 
loses in breadth of surface. The Parisians, on the con- 
trary, is designed to illustrate the effect of " modern ideas '' 
upon a whole community. This novel is therefore pano- 
ramic in the profusion and variety of figures presented by 
it to the reader's imagination. No exclusive prominence is 
vouchsafed to any of these figures. All of them are drawn 
and coloured with an equal care, but by means of the bold 
broad touches necessary for their effective presentation on 
a canvas so large and so crowded. Such figures are, in- 
deed, but the component features of one great Form, and 
their actions only so many modes of one collective imper- 
sonal character — that of the Parisian Society of Imperial 
and Democratic France; — a character everywhere present 
and busy throughout the story, of which it is the real hero 
or heroine. This society was doubtless selected for char- 
acteristic illustration as being the most advanced in the 
progress of " modem ideas." Thus, for a complete percep- 
tion of its writer's fimdamental purpose. The Parisians 
should be read in connection with Chillingly, and these 
two books in connection with The Coming Ba/^, It will 
then be perceived that, through the medium of alternate 
fancy, sentiment, and observation assisted by humour and 
passion, these three books (in all other respects so differ- 
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ent from each other) complete the presentation of the 
same purpose under different aspects ; and thereby consti- 
tute a group of fictions which claims a separate place of its 
own in any thoughtful classification of their author's works. 

One last word to those who will miss from these pages 
the connecting and completing touches of the master's 
hand. It may be hoped that such a disadvantage, though 
irreparable, is somewhat mitigated by the essential char- 
acter of the work itself. The aesthetic merit of this kind 
of novel is in the vivacity of a general effect produced by 
large swift strokes of character; and in such strokies, if 
they be by a great artist, force and freedom of style must 
still be apparent, even when they are left rough and unfin- 
ished. Nor can any lack of final verbal correction much 
diminish the intellectual value which many of the more 
thoughtful passages of the present work derive from a 
long, keen, and practical study of political phenomena, 
guided by personal experience of public life, and enlight- 
ened by a large, instinctive knowledge of the human heart. 

Such a belief is, at least, encouraged by the private com- 
munications spontaneously made, to him who expresses it, 
by persons of political experience and social position in 
Prance; who have acknowledged the general accuracy of 
the author's descriptions, and noticed the suggestive sa- 
gacity and penetration of his occasional comments on the 

circumstances and sentiments he describes. 

L. 
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BOOK IX. 



CHAPTER I. 

On waking some morning, have you ever felt, reader, as 
if a change for the brighter in the world, without and within 
you, had suddenly come to pass — some new glory has been 
given to the sunshine, some fresh balm to the air — you feel 
younger, and happier, and lighter, in the very beat of your 
heart — ^you almost fancy you hear the chime of some spiri- 
tual music far off, as if in the deeps of heaven? You are 
not at first conscious how, or wherefore, this change has 
been brought about. Is it the effect of a dream in the gone 
sleep, that has made this morning so different from morn- 
ings that have dawned before? And while vaguely asking 
yourself that question, you become aware that the cause is 
no mere illusion, that it has its substance in words spoken 
by living lips, in things that belong to the work-day world. 

It was thus that Isaura woke the morning after the con- 
versation with Alam de Rochebriant, and as certain words, 
then spoken, echoed back on her ear, she knew why she 
was so happy, why the world was so changed. 

In those words she heard the voice of Graham Vane — 
no! she had not deceived herself — she was loved! she was 
loved! What mattered that long cold interval of absence? 
She had not forgotten — she could not believe that absence 
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had brought forgetf ulness. There are moments when we 
insist on judging another's heart by our own. All woxild 
be explained some day — all would oome right. 

How lovely was the face that reflected itself in the glass 
as she stood before it, smoothing back her long hair, mur- 
muring sweet snatches of Italian love-song, and blushing 
with sweeter love-thoughts as she sang! All that had 
passed in that year so critical to her outer life — the au- 
thorship, the fame, the public career, the popular praise — 
vanished from her mind as a vapour that rolls from the face 
of a lake to which the sunlight restores the smile of a 
brightened heaven. 

She was more the girl now than she had ever been since 
the day on which she sat reading Tasso on the craggy shore 
of Sorrento. 

Singing still as she passed from her chamber, and enter- 
ing the sitting-room, which fronted the east, and seemed 
bathed in the sunbeams of deepening May, she took her bird 
from its cage, and stopped her song to cover it with kisses, 
which perhaps yearned for vent somewhere. 

Later in the day she went out to visit Valerie. Recall- 
ing the altered manner of her young friend, her sweet na- 
ture became troubled. She divined that Valerie had con- 
ceived some jealous pain which she longed to heal ; she could 
not bear the thought of leaving any one that day unhappy. 
Ignorant before of the girl's feelings towards Alain, she 
now partly guessed them — one woman who loves in secret 
is clairvoyante as to such secrets in another. 

Valerie received her visitor with a coldness she did not 
attempt to disguise. Not seeming to notice this, Isaura 
commenced the conversation with frank mention of Roche- 
briant. " I have to thank you so much, dear Valerie, for 
a pleasure you could not anticipate — that of talking about 
an absent friend, and hearing the praise he deserved from 
one so capable of appreciating excellence as M. de Roche- 
briant appears to be.'' 

" You were talking to M. de Rochebriant of an absent 
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friend — ah! you seemed indeed very much interested in 
the conversation " 

"Do not wonder at that, Valerie; and do not grudge me 
the happiest moments I have known for months." 

"In talking with M. de Rochebriant! No doubt, Made- 
moiselle Cicogna, you found him very charming." 

To her surprise and indignation, Valerie here felt the 
arm of Isaura tenderly entwining her waist, and her face 
drawn towards Isaura' s sisterly kiss. 

"Listen to me, naughty child — listen and believe. M. 
de Rochebriant can never be charming to me — never touch 
a chord in my heart or my fancy except as friend to an- 
other, or — kiss me in your turn, Valerie — as suitor to your- 
self." 

Valerie here drew back her pretty childlike head, gazed 
keenly a moment into Isaura' s eyes, felt convinced by the 
limpid candour of their unmistakable honesty, and flinging 
herself on her friend's bosom, kissed her passionately, and 
burst into tears. 

The complete reconciliation between the two girls was 
thus peacefully effected; and then Isaura had to listen, at 
no small length, to the confidences poured into her ears by 
Valerie, who was fortunately too engrossed by her own 
Jiopes and doubts to exact confidences in return. Valerie's 
was one of those impulsive eager natures that longs for a 
confidante. Not so Isaura's. Only when Valerie had un- 
burthened her heart, and been soothed and caressed into 
happy trust in the future, did she recall Isaura's explana- 
tory words, and said, archly : " And your absent friend? 
Tell me about him. Is he as handsome as Alain?" 

" Nay," said Isaura, rising to take up the mantle and hat 
she had laid aside on entering, " they say that the colour 
of a flower is in our vision, not in the leaves." Then with 
a grave melancholy in the look she fixed upon Valerie, she 
added : " Rather than distrust of me should occasion you 
pain, I have pained myself, in making clear to you the 
reason why I felt interest in M. de Rochebriant's conversa* 
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tion. In turn, I ask of you a fayoor — do not on this point 
question me farther. There are some things in our past 
which influence the present, but to which we dare not as- 
sign a future — on which we cannot talk to another. What 
soothsayer can tell us if the dream of a yesterday will be 
renewed on the night of a morrow? All is said — we trust 
one another^ dearest.'' 



CHAPTER II. 



That eyening the Morleys looked in at Isaura's on their 
way to a crowded assembly at the house of one of those 
rich Americans^ who were then outyying the English resi- 
dents at Paris in the good graces of Parisian society. I 
think the Americans get on better with the French than the 
English do — I mean the higher class of Americans. They 
spend more money; their men speak French better; the 
women are better dressed, and, as a general rule, haye read 
more largely, and conyerse more frankly. Mrs. Morley's 
affection for Isaura had increased during the last few 
months. As so notable an adyocate of the ascendency of 
her sex, she felt a sort of grateful pride in the accomplish- 
ments and growing renown of so youthful a member of the 
oppressed sisterhood. But, apart from that sentiment, she 
had conceived a tender mother-like interest for the girl who 
stood in the world so utterly devoid of family ties, so des- 
titute of that household guardianship and protection which, 
with all her assertion of the strength and dignity of wo- 
man, and all her opinions as to woman's right of absolute 
emancipation from the conventions fabricated by the sel- 
fishness of man, Mrs. Morley was too sensible not to value 
for the individual, though she deemed it not needed for the 
mass. Her great desire was that Isaura should marry well, 
and soon. American women usually marry so young that 
it seemed to Mrs. Morley an anomaly in socisd life, that 
one so gifted in mind and person as Isaura should already 
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have passed the age in which the belles of the great Re- 
public are enthroned as wives and consecrated as mothers. 

We have seen that in the past year she had selected from 
our unworthy but necessary sex, Graham Vane as a suitable 
spouse to her young friend. She had divined the state of 
his heart — she had more than suspicions of the state of 
Isaura's. She was exceedingly perplexed and exceedingly 
chafed at the Englishman's strange disregard to his happi- 
ness and her own projects. She had counted, all this past 
winter, on his return to Paris ; and she became convinced 
that some misunderstanding, possibly some lover's quarrel, 
was the cause of his protracted absence, and a cause that, 
if ascertained, could be removed. A good opportunity now 
presented itself — Colonel Morley was going to London the 
next day. He had business there which would detain him 
at least a week. He would see Graham ; and as she con- 
sidered her husband the shrewdest and wisest person in the 
world — I mean of the male sex — she had no doubt of his 
being able to turn Graham's mind thoroughly inside out, 
and ascertain his exact feelings and intentions. If the 
Englishman, thus assayed, were found of base metal, then, 
at least, Mrs. Morley would be free to cast him altogether 
aside, and coin for the uses of the matrimonial market some 
nobler effigy in purer gold. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Morley, in a low voice, nest- 
ling herself close to Isaura, while the Colonel, duly in- 
structed, drew ofiE the Venosta, " have you heard anything 
lately of our pleasant friend Mr. Vane?" 

You can guess with what artful design Mrs. Morley put 
that question point-blank, fixing keen eyes on Isaura while 
she put it. She saw the heightened colour, the quivering 
lip of the girl thus abruptly appealed to, and she said inly : 
" I was right — she loves him!" 

" I heard of Mr. Vane last night — accidentally." 

" Is he coming to Paris soon?" 

" Not that I know of. How charmingly that wreath be- 
comes you! it suits the earrings so well, too." 
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" Frank chose it; he has good taste for a man. I trust 
him with my commissions to Hunt and Roskell's but I limit 
him as to price, he is so extravagant — men are, when they 
make presents. They seem to think we value things ac- 
cording to their cost. They would gorge us with jewels, 
and let us starve for want of a smile. Not that Frank is 
so bad as the rest of them. But a propos of Mr. Vane — 
Frank will be sure to see him, and scold him well for de* 
serting us all. I should not be surprised if he brought the 
deserter back with him, for I send a little note by Frank, 
inviting him to pay us a visit. We have spare rooms m 
our apartments." 

Isaura's heart heaved beneath her robe, but she replied 
in a tone of astonishing indifference : " I believe this is the 
height of the London season, and Mr. Vane would probably 
be too engaged to profit even by an invitation so tempting. '^ 

" Nous verrons. How pleased he will be to hear of your 
triumphs! He admired you so much before you were fa- 
mous : what will be his admiration now ! men are so vain — 
they care for us so much more when people praise us. But 
till we have put the creatures in their proper place, we 
must take them for what they are." 

Here the Venosta, with whom the poor Colonel had ex- 
hausted all the arts at his command for chaining her atten- 
tion, could be no longer withheld from approaching Mrs. 
Morley, and venting her admiration of that lady's wreath, 
earrings, robes, flounces. This dazzling apparition had on 
her the effect which a candle has on a moth — she fluttered 
round it, and longed to absorb herself in its blaze. But 
the wreath especially fascinated her — a wreath which no 
prudent lady with colourings less pure, and features less 
exquisitely delicate than the pretty champion of the rights 
of women, could have fancied on her own brows without a 
shudder. But the Venosta in such matters was not pru- 
dent. "It can't be dear," she cried piteously, extending 
her arms towards Isaura. " I must have one exactly like. 
Who made it? Cara signoray give me the address." 
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" Ask the Colonel, dear Madame ; he chose and bought 
it, " and Mrs. Morley glanced significantly at her well- 
tutored Frank. 

" Madame, " said the Colonel, speaking in English, which 
he usually did with the Venosta — who valued herself on 
knowing that language and was flattered to be addressed 
in it — while he amused himself by introducing into its 
forms the dainty Americanisms with which he puzzled the 
Britisher — he might well puzzle the Florentine, — " Madame, 
I am too anxious for the appearance of my wife to submit 
to the test of a rival schemer like yourself in the same ap- 
parel. With all the homage due to a sex of which I am 
enthused dreadful, I decline to designate the florist from 
whom I purchased Mrs. Morley' s head-fixings." 

"Wicked man!" cried the Venosta, shaking her finger 
at him coquettishly. " You are jealous ! Fie ! a man should 
never be jealous of a woman's rivalry with women;" and 
then, with a cynicism that might have become a grey- 
beard, she added, " but of his own sex every man shonjd 
be jealous — though of his dearest friend. Isn't it so, 
Colonello ?" 

The Colonel looked puzzled, bowed, and made no reply. 

"That only shows," said Mrs. Morley, rising, "what vil- 
lains the Colonel has the misfortune to call friends and 
fellow-men." 

"I fear it is time to go," said Frank, glancing at the 
clock. 

In theory the most rebellious, in practice the most obe- 
dient, of wives, Mrs. Morley here kissed Isaura, resettled 
her crinoline, and shaking hands with the Venosta, re- 
treated to the door. 

" I shall have the wreath yet, " cried the Venosta, imp- 
ishly, "ia speranza efemmina^^ (Hope is female). 

"Alas!" said Isaura, half mournfully, half smiling, — 
** alas ! do you not remember what the poet replied when 
asked what disease was most mortal? — *the hectic fever 
caught from the chill of hope.' " 
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CHAPTER III. 

Graham Vane was musing very gloomily in his solitary 
apartment one morning, when his servant announced Colonel 
Morley, 

He received his visitor with more than the cordiality 
with which every English politician receives an American 
citizen. Graham liked the Colonel too well for what he 
was in himself to need any national title to his esteem. 
After some preliminary questions and answers as to the 
health of Mrs. Morley, the length of the Colonel's stay in 
London, what day he could dine with Graham at Richmond 
or Gravesend, the Colonel took up the ball. "We have 
been reckoning to see you at Paris, sir, for the last six 
months.'' 

" I am very much flattered to hear that you have thought 
of me at all ; but I am not aware of having warranted the 
expectation you so kindly express." 

" I guess you must have said something to my wife which 
led her to do more than expect — to reckon on your return. 
And, by the way, sir, I am charged to deliver to you this 
note from her, and to back the request it contains that you 
will avail yourself of the offer. Without summarising the 
points I do so." 

Graham glanced over the note addressed to him : 

"Dear Mr. Vane, — Do you forget how beautiful the 
environs of Paris are in May and June? how charming it 
was last year at the lake of Enghien? how gay were our 
little dinners out of doors in the garden arbours, with the 
Savarins and the fair Italian, and her incomparably amus- 
ing chaperon? Frank has my orders to bring you back to 
renew these happy days, while the birds are in their first 
song, and the leaves are in their youngest green. 1 have 
prepared your rooms chez nous — a chamber that looks out 
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on the Champs Elys^es, aad a quiet cabinet de travail at 
the back, in which you can read, write, or sulk undis- 
turbed. Come, and we will again visit Enghien and Mont- 
morency. Don't talk of engagements. If man proposes, 
woman disposes. Hesitate not — obey. Your sincere little 
friend, Lizzy,'' 

" My dear Morley, " said Graham, with emotion, " I can- 
not find words to thank your wife sufficiently for an invi- 
tation so graciously conveyed. Alas! I cannot accept it." 

"Why?'' asked the Colonel, drily. 

"I have too much to do in London." 

" Is that the true reason, or am I to suspicion that there 
is anything, sir, which makes you dislike a visit to 
Paris?" 

The Americans enjoy the reputation of being the frank- 
est putters of questions whom liberty of speech has yet 
educated into la recherche de la verite, and certainly Colonel 
Morley in this instance did not impair the national reputa- 
tion. 

Graham Vane's brow slightly contracted, and he bit his 
lip as if stung by a sudden pang; but after a moment's 
pause, he answered with a good-humoured smile : 

" No man who has tastQ enough to admire the most beau- 
tiful city, and appreciate the charms of the most brilliant 
society in the world, can dislike Paris." 

" My dear sir, I did, not ask you if you disliked Paris, 
but if there were anything that made you dislike coming 
back to it on a visit." 

" What a notion ! and what a cross-examiner you would 
have made if you had been called to the bar! Surely, my 
dear friend, you can understand that when a man has in 
one place business which he cannot neglect, he may decline 
going to another place, whatever pleasure it would give him 
to do so. By the way, there is a great ball at one of the 
Ministers' to-night; you should go there, and I will point 
out to you all those English notabilities in whom Americans 
II.— 2 
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naturally take interest. I will call for jou at eleven o' cloek. 

Lord , who is a connection of mine^ would be charmed 

to know you." 

Morley hesitated; but when Graham said, "How yowr 
wife will scold you if you lose such an opportunity of tell- 
ing her whether the Duchess of M is as beautiful as 

report says, and whether Gladstone or Disraeli seems to 
your phrenological science to have the finer head!" the 
Colonel gave in, and it was settled that Graham should call 
for him at the Langham Hotel. 

That matter arranged, Graham probably hoped that his 
inquisitive visitor would take leave for the present, but the 
Colonel evinced no such intention. On the contrary, set- 
tling himself more at ease in his arm-chair, he said, " If I 
remember aright, you do not object to the odour of tobacco?" 

Graham rose and presented to his visitor a cigar-box 
which he took from the mantelpiece. 

The Colonel shook his head, and withdrew from liis 
breast pocket a leather case, from whicli he extracted a 
gigantic regalia; this he lighted from a gold match-box in 
the shape of a locket attached to his watch-chain, and took 
two or three preliminary puffs, with his head thrown back 
and his eyes meditatively intent upon the ceiling. 

We know already that strange whim of the Colonel's 
(than whom, if he so pleased, no man could speak purer 
English as spoken by the Britisher) to assert the dignity 
of the American citizen by copious use of expressions and 
phrases familiar to the lips of the governing class of the 
great Eepublic — delicacies of speech which he would have 
carefully shunned in the polite circles of the Fifth Avenue 
in New York. Now the Colonel was much too experienced 
a man of the world not to be aware that the commission 
with which his Lizzy had charged him was an exceedingly 
delicate one; and it occurred to his mother wit that the 
best way to acquit himself of it, so as to avoid the risk of 
giving or of receiving serious affront, would be to push that 
whim of his into more than wonted exaggeration. Thus he 
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could mere decidedly and briefly come to the point; and 
should he, in doing so, appear too meddlesome, rather pro* 
voke a laugh than a frown — retiring from the ground with 
the honours due to a humorist. Accordingly, in his deepest 
nasal intonation, and withdrawing his eyes from the ceiling, 
he began: 

" You have not asked, sir, after the signorina, or as we 
popularly call her, Mademoiselle Cicogna?" 

*'Have I not? I hope she is quite well, and her lively 
companion, Signora Venosta." 

"They are not sick, sir; or at least they were not so last 
night when my wife and I had the pleasure to see them. 
Of course you have read Mademoiselle Cicogna's book — a 
bright performance, sir, age considered." 

"Certainly, I have read the book; it is full of unques- 
tionable genius. Is Mademoiselle writing another? But 
of course she is." 

" I am not aware of the fact, sir. It may be predicated ; 
such a mind cannot remain inactive ; and I know from M. 
Savarin and that rising young man Gustavo Rameau, that 
the publishers bid high for her brains considerable. Two 
translations have already appeared in our country. Her 
fame, sir, will be world-wide. She may be another George 
Sand, or at least another Eulalie Grantmesnil." 

Graham's cheek became as white as the paper I write 
on. He inclined his head as in assent, but without a word. 
The Colonel continued : 

" We ought to be very proud of her acquaintance, sir. 
I think you detected her gifts while they were yet uncon- 
jectured. My wife says so. You must be gratified to re- 
member that, sir — clear grit, sir, and no mistake." 

" I certainly more than once have said to Mrs. Morley, 
that I esteemed Mademoiselle's powers so highly that I 
hoped she would never become a stage-singer and actress. 
But this M. Rameau? You say he is a rising man. It 
struck me when at Paris that he was one of those charla- 
tans with a great deal of conceit and very little informa- 
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tion, who are always found in scores on the ultra-Liberal 
side of politics; — possibly I was mistaken." 

''He is the responsible editor of Le Sens Commun, in 
which talented periodical Mademoiselle Cicogna's book was 
first raised." 

"Of course, I know that; a journal which, so far as I 
have looked into its political or social articles, certainly 
written by a cleverer and an older man than M. Rameau, is 
for unsettling all things and settling nothing. We have 
writers of that kind among ourselves — I have no sympathy 
with them. To me it seems that when a man says, 'Off 
with your head,' he ought to let us know what other head 
he would put on our shoulders, and by what process the 
change of heads shall be effected. Honestly speaking, if 
you and your charming wife are intimate friends and ad- 
mirers of Mademoiselle Cicogna, I think you could not do 
her a greater service than that of detaching her from all 
connection with men like M. Rameau, and journals like 
La Sens Comviun.'' 

The Colonel here withdrew his cigar from his lips, low- 
ered his head to a level with Graham's, and relaxing into 
an arch significant smile, said : " Start to Paris, and dis- 
suade her yourself. Start — go ahead — don't be shy— don't 
seesaw on the beam of speculation. You will have more 
influence with that young female than we can boast." 
• Never was England in greater danger of quarrel with 
America than at that moment; but Graham curbed his first 
wrathful impulse, and replied coldly : 

" It seems to me. Colonel, that you, though very uncon-* 
sciously, derogate from the respect due to Mademoiselle 
Cicogna. That the counsel of a married couple like your- 
self and Mrs. Morley should be freely given to and duly 
heeded by a girl deprived of her natural advisers in parents, 
is a reasonable and honourable supposition ; but to imply 
that the most influential adviser of a young lady so situ- 
ated is a young single man, in no way related to her, ap- 
pears to me a dereliction of that regard to the dignity of 
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her sex which is the chivalrous characteristic of your coun- 
trymen — and to Mademoiselle Cicogna herself, a surmise 
which she would be justified in resenting as an imperti- 
nence." 

" I deny both allegations, " replied the Colonel serenely. 
" I maintain that a single man whips all connubial creation 
when it comes to gallantising a single young woman; and 
that no young lady would be justified in resenting as im- 
pertinence my friendly suggestion to the single man so de- 
serving of her consideration as I estimate you to be, to 
solicit the right to advise her for life. And that' s a cau- 
tion." 

Here the Colonel resumed his regalia, and again gazed 
intent on the ceiling. 

"Advise her for life! You mean, I presume, as a can^ 
didate for her hand." 

"You don't Turkey now. Well, I guess you are not 
wide of the mark there, sir." 

" You do me infinite honour, but I do not presume so 
far." 

" So, so — not as yet. Before a man who is not without 
gumption runs himself for Congress, he likes to calculate 
how the votes will run. Well, sir, suppose we are in cau- 
cus, and let us discuss the chances of the election with 
closed doors." 

Graham could not help smiling at the persistent officious- 
ness of his visitor, but his smile was a very sad one. 

" Pray change the subject, my dear Colonel Morley — it 
is not a pleasant one to me ; and as regards Mademoiselle 
Cicogna, can you think it would not shock her to suppose 
that her name was dragged into the discussions you would 
provoke, even with closed doors?" 

"Sir," replied the Colonel, imperturbably, "since the 
doors are closed, there is no one, imless it be a spirit-lis- 
tener under the table, who can wire to Mademoiselle Cicog- 
na the substance of debate. And, for my part, I do not be- 
lieve in spiritual manifestations. Fact is, that I have the 
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most amicable sentiments towards both parties, and if there 
is a misimderstanding which is opposed to the union of the 
States, I wish to remove it while yet in time. Now, let us 
suppose that you decline to be a candidate ; there are plenty 
of others who will run; and as an elector must choose one 
representative or other, so a gal must choose one husband 
or other. And then you only repent when it is too late. 
It is a great thing to be first in the field. Let us approxi- 
mate to the point; the chances seem good — will you run?— 
Yes or no?" 

" I repeat, Colonel Morley, that I entertain no such pre- 
sumption." 

The Colonel here, rising, extended his hand, which Gra- 
ham shook with constrained cordiality, and then leisurely 
walked to the door; there he paused, as if struck by a new 
thought, and said gravely, in his natural tone of voice, 
"You have nothing to say, sir, against the young lady's 
character and honour?" 

"I! — heavens, no! Colonel Morley, such a question in- 
sults me." 

The Colonel resumed his deepest nasal bass : " It is only, 
then, because you don't fancy her now so much as you did 
last year — fact, you are soured on her and fly off the handle. 
Such things do happen. The same thing has happened 
to myself, sir. In my days of celibacy, there was a gal at 
Saratoga whom I gallantised, and whom, while I was at Sar- 
atoga, I thought Heaven had made to be Mrs. Morley : I 
was on the very point of telling her so, when I was sudden- 
ly called off to Philadelphia; and at Philadelphia, sir, I 
found that Heaven had made another Mrs. Morley. I state 
this fact, sir, though I seldom talk of my own affairs, even 
when willing to tender my advice in the affairs of another, 
in order to prove that I do not intend to censure you if 
Heaven has served you in the same manner. Sir, a man 
may go blind for one gal when he is not yet dry behind the 
ears, and then, when his eyes are skinned, go in for one 
better. All things mortal meet with a change, as my sis* 
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ter's little boy said when, at the age of eight, he quitted 
theMethodys and turned Shaker. Threep and argue as we. 
may, you and I are both mortals— more' s the pity. Good 
morning, sir (glancing at the clock, which proclaimed the 
hour of 3 P.M.), — I err — good evening." 

By the post that day the Colonel transmitted a condensed 
and laconic report of his conversation with Graham Vane. 
I can state its substance in yet fewer words. He wrote 
word that Graham positively declined the invitation to 
Paris; that he had then, agreeably to Lizzy's instruction, 
ventilated the Englishman, in the most delicate terms, as 
to his intentions with regard to Isaura, and that no inten- 
tions at all existed. The sooner all thoughts of him were 
relinquished, as a new suitor on the ground, the better it 
would be for the young lady's happiness in the only state 
in which happiness should be, if not found, at least sought, 
whether by maid or man. 

Mrs. Morley was extremely put out by this untoward 
result of the diplomacy she had intrusted to the Colonel ; 
and when, the next day, came a very courteous letter from 
Graham, thanking her gratefully for the kindness of her 
invitation, and expressing his regret briefly, though cor- 
dially, at his inability to profit by it, without the most dis- 
tant allusion to the subject which the Colonel hdd brought 
on the tapisj or even requesting his compliments to the 
Signoras Venosta and Cicogna, she was more than put out, 
more than resentful, — she was deeply grieved. Being, 
however, one of those gallant heroes of womankind who 
do not give in at the first defeat, she began to doubt whether 
Frank had not rather overstrained the delicacy which he 
said he had put into his "soundings." He ought to have 
been more explicit. Meanwhile she resolved to call on 
Isaura, and, without mentioning Graham's refusal of her 
invitation, endeavour to ascertain whether the attachment 
which she felt persuaded the girl secretly cherished for this 
recalcitrant Englishman were something more than the first 
lomantic fancy — whether it w€re sufficiently deep to justify 
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farther effort on Mrs. Morley's part to bring it to a pros- 
perous issue. 

She found Isaura at home and alone; and, to do her 
justice, she exhibited wonderful tact in the fulfilment of 
the task she had set herself. Foiming her judgment by 
manner and look — not words — she returned home, con- 
vinced that she ought to seize the opportunity afforded ta 
her by Graham's letter. It was one to which she might 
very naturally reply, and in that reply she might convey 
the object at her heart more felicitously than the Colonel 
had done. *'The cleverest man is," she said to herself, 
^' stupid compared to an ordinary woman in the real busi* 
ness of life, which does not consist of fighting and money* 
making." 

Now there was one point she had ascertained by words 
in her visit to Isaura — a point on which all might depend. 
She had asked Isaura when and where she had seen Graham 
last; and when Isaura had given her that information, and 
she learned it was on the eventful day on which Isaura gav& 
her consent to the publication of her MS. if approved by 
Savarin, in the journal to be set up by the handsome-faced 
young author, she leapt to the conclusion that Graham had 
been seized with no unnatural jealousy, and was still imder 
the illusive glamoury of that green-eyed fiend. She waa 
confirmed in this notion, not altogether an unsound one, 
"Virhen asking with apparent carelessness, *' And in that last 
interview, did you see any change in Mr. Vane's manner, 
especially when he took leave?" 

Isaura turned away pale, and involuntarily clasping her 
hands — as women do when they would suppress pain — re- 
plied, in a low murmur, "His manner was changed." 

Accordingly, Mrs. Morley sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing letter : 

"Dear Mr. Vane, — I am very angry indeed with you 
for refusing my invitation — I had so counted on you, and 
I don't believe a word of your excuse. Engagements! To 
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balls and dinners, I suppose, as if you were not much too 
clever to care about such silly attempts to enjoy solitude in 
crowds. And as to what you men call business, you have 
no right to have any business at all. You are not in com- 
merce; you are not in Parliament; you told me yourself 
that you had no great landed estates to give you trouble ; 
you are rich, without any necessity to take pains to remain 
rich, or to become richer; you have no business in the 
world except to please yourself: and when you will not 
come to Paris to see one of your truest friends — which I 
certainly am — it simply means, that no matter how such a 
visit would please me, it does not please yourself. I call 
that abominably rude and ungrateful. 

"But I am not writing merely to scold you. I have 
something else on my mind, and it must come out. Cer- 
tainly, when you were at Paris last year you did admire, 
above all other young ladies, Isaura Cicogna. And I 
honoured you for doing so. I know no other young lady 
to be called her equal. Well, if you admired her then, 
what would you do now if you met her? Then she was but 
a girl — very brilliant, very charming, it is true — but un- 
developed, untested. Now she is a woman, a princess 
among women, but retaining all that is most lovable in a 
girl; so courted, yet so simple — so gifted, yet so innocent. 
Her head is not a bit turned by all the flattery that sur- 
rounds her. Come and judge for yourself. I still hold 
the door of the rooms destined to you open for repen- 
tance. 

" My dear Mr. Vane, do not think me a silly match-mak- 
ing little woman, when I write to j^ou thus, a cceiir ouvert. 

" I like you so much that I would fain secure to you the 
rarest prize which life is ever likely to offer to your ambi- 
tion. Where can you hope to find another Isaura? Among 
the stateliest daughters of your English dukes, where is 
there one whom a proud man would be more proud to show 
to the world, saying, *She is mine!' where one more distin- 
guished — I will not say by mere beauty, there she might 
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be eclipsed — ^but by sweetness and dignity combined — in 
aspect, manner, every movement, every smile? 

** And you, who are yourself so clever, so well read — you 
who would be so lonely with a wife who was not your com- 
panion, with whom you could not converse on equal terms 
of intellect, — my dear friend, where could you find a com- 
panion in whom you would not miss the poet-soul of Isaura? 
Of course I should not dare to obtrude all these question- 
ings on your innermost reflection, if I had not some idea, 
right or wrong, that since the days when at Enghien and 
Montmorency, seeing you and Isaura side by side, I whis- 
pered to Frank, *So should those two be through life,' some 
cloud has passed between your eyes and the future on which 
they gazed. Cannot that cloud be dispelled? Were you 
so unjust to yourself as to be jealous of a rival, perhaps of 
a Gustave Eameau? I write to you frankly — answer me 
frankly; and if you answer, *Mrs. Morley, I don't know 
what you mean; I admired Mademoiselle Cicogna as I 
might admire any other pretty, accomplished girl, but it is 
really nothing to me whether she marries Gustave Rameau 
or any one else,' — why, then, burn this letter — forget that 
it has been written ; and may you never know the pang of 
remorseful sigh, if, in the days to come, you see her — whose 
name in that case I should profane did I repeat it — the com- 
rade of another man's mind, the half of another man's heart, 
the pride and delight of another man's blissful home." 



CHAPTER IV. 



There is somewhere in Lord Lytton's writings — writings 
so numerous that I may be pardoned if I cannot remember 
where — a critical definition of the difference between dra- 
matic and narrative art of story, instanced by that marvel- 
lous passage in the loftiest of Sir Walter Scott's works, in 
which all the anguish of Ravenswood on the night before 
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he has to meet Lucy's brother in mortal combat is conveyed 
without the spoken words required in tragedy. It is only 
to be conjectured by the tramp of his heavy boots to and fro 
all the night long in his solitary chamber, heard below by 
the faithful Caleb. The drama.could not have allowed that 
treatment; the drama must have put into words, as "solil- 
oquy," agonies which the non-dramatic narrator knows that 
no soliloquy can describe. Humbly do I imitate, then, the 
great master of narrative in declining to put into words the 
conflict between love and reason that tortured the heart of 
Graham Vane when, dropping noiselessly the letter I have 
just transcribed, he covered his face witli his hands and 
remained — I know not how iong-^in the same position, his 
head bowed, not a sound escaping from his lips. 

He did not stir from his rooms that day; and had there 
been a Caleb's faithful ear to listen, his tread, too, might 
have been heard all that sleepless night passing to and fro, 
but pausing oft, along his solitary floors. 

Possibly love would have borne down all opposing reason- 
ings, doubts, and prejudices, but for incidents that occurred 
the following evening. On that evening Graham dined en 
famille with his cousins the Altons. After dinner, the 
Duke produced the design for a cenotaph inscribed to the 
memory of his aunt. Lady Janet King, which he proposed 
to place in the family chapel at Alton. 

"I know," said the Duke, kindly, "you would wish the 
old house from which she sprang to preserve some such rec- 
ord of her who loved you as her son ; and even putting you 
out of the question, it gratifies me to attest the claim of our 
family to a daughter who continues to be famous for her 
goodness, and made the goodness so lovable that envy for- 
gave it for being famous. It was a pang to me when poor 
Richard King decided on placing her tomb among strangers ; 
but in conceding his rights as to her resting-place, I retain 
mine to her name, Ii/ostris liheris virtutis exemplar, ^^ 

Graham wrung his cousin's hand — he could not speak, 
choked by suppressed tears. 
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The Duchess, who loved and honoured Lady Janet almost 
as much as did her husband, fairly sobbed aloud. She had, 
indeed, reason for grateful memories of the deceased : there 
had been some obstacles to her marriage with the man who 
had won her heart, arising from political differences and 
family feuds between their parents, which the gentle medi- 
ation of Lady Janet had smoothed away. And never did 
union founded on mutual and ardent love more belie the as- 
sertions of the great Bichat (esteemed by Dr. Buckle the 
finest intellect which practical philosophy has exhibited 
since Aristotle), that "Love is a sort of fever which does 
not last beyond two years," than that between those eccen- 
tric specimens of a class denounced as frivolous and heart- 
less by philosophers, English and French, who have certain- 
ly never heard of Bichat. 

"When the emotion the Duke had exhibited was calmed 
down, his wife pushed towards Graham a sheet of paper, 
inscribed with the epitaph composed by his hand. " Is it 
not beautiful," she said, falteringly — "not a word too much 
or too little?" 

Graham read the inscription slowly, and with very 
dimmed eyes. It deserved the praise bestowed on it; for 
the Duke, though a shy and awkward speaker, was an in- 
cisive and graceful writer. 

Yet, in his innermost self, Graham shivered when he read 
that epitaph, it expressed so emphatically the reverential 
nature of the love which Lady Janet had inspired — the 
genial influences which the holiness of a character so active 
in doing good had diffused around it. It brought vividly 
before Graham that image of perfect spotless womanhood. 
And a voice within him asked, " Would that cenotaph be 
placed amid the monuments of an illustrious lineage if the 
secret known to thee could transpire? What though the 
lost one were really as unsullied by sin as the world deems, 
would the name now treasured as an heirloom not be a 
memory of gall and a sound of shame?" 

He remained so silent after putting down the inscription, 
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tliat the Duke said modestly : " My dear Graham, I see that 
you do not like what I have written. Your pen is much 
more practised than mine. If I did not ask you to compose 
the epitaph, it was because I thought it would please you 
more in coming, as a spontaneous tribute due to her, from 
the representative of her family. But will you correct my 
sketch, or give me another according to your own ideas?" 

"I see not a word to alter," said GrjQiam; "forgive me 
if my silence wronged my emotion ; the truest eloquence is 
that which holds us too mute for applause." 

" I knew you would like it. Leopold is always so dis- 
posed to underrate himself," said the duchess, whose hand 
was resting fondly on her husband's shoulder. " Epitaphs 
are so difficult to write — especially epitaphs on women of 
whom in life the least said the better, Janet was the only 
woman I ever knew whom one could praise in safety." 

"Well expressed," said the Duke, smiling: "and I wish 
you would make that safety clear to some lady friends of 
yours, to whom ifc might serve as a lesson. Proof against 
every breath of scandal herself, Janet King never uttered 
and never encouraged one ill-natured word against another. 
But I am afraid, my dear fellow, that I must leave you to 
a tete-a-tete with Eleanor.- You know that I must be at the 
House this evening — I only paired till half -past nine." 

. " I will walk down to the House with you, if you are 
going on foot." 

"No," said the Duchess; "you must resign yourself to 
me for at least half an hour. I was looking over your 
aunt's letters to-day, and I found one which I wish to show 
you ; it is all about yourself, and written within the last few 
months of her life." Here she put her arm into Graham's, 
and led him into her own private drawing-room, which, 
though other might call it a boudoir, she dignified by the 
name of her study. The Duke remained for some minutes 
thoughtfully leaning his arm on the mantelpiece. It was 
no unimportant debate m the Lords that night, and on a 
subject in which he took great interest; and the details of 
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which he had thoroughly mastered. * He had been requested 
to speak, if only a few words, for his high character and his 
reputation for good sense gave weight to the mere utterance 
of his opinion. But though no one bad more moral cour- 
age in action, the Duke had a terror at the very thought of 
addressing an audience, which made him despise himself. 

"Ahl" he muttered, "if Graham Vane were but in Par- 
liament, I could trust him to say exactly what I would 
rather be swallowed up by an earthquake than stand up 
and say for myself. But now he has got money he seems 
to think of nothing but saving it.'' 



CHAPTER V. 



The letter from Lady Janet, which the Duchess tooK 
from the desk and placed in Graham's hand, was in strange 
coincidence with the subject that for the last twenty-four 
hours had absorbed his thoughts and tortured his heart. 
Speaking of him in terms of affectionate eulogy, the writer 
proceeded to coniide her earnest wish that he should not 
longer delay that change in life which, concentrating so 
much that is vague in the desires and aspirations of man, 
leaves his heart and his mind, made serene by the content- 
ment of home, free for the steadfast consolidation of their 
warmth and their light upon the ennobling duties that unite 
the individual to his race, 

"There is no one," wrote Ijady Janet, "whose character 
and career a felicitous choice in marriage can have greater 
influence over than this dear adopted son of mine. I do 
not fear that in any case he will be liable to the errors of 
his brilliant father. His early reverse of fortune here 
seems to me one of those blessings which Heaven conceals 
in the form of affliction. Por in youth, the genial fresh- 
ness of his gay animal spirits, a native generosity mingled 
with desire of display and thirst for applause, made me 
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somewliat alarmed for his future. But, though he still 
retains these attributes of character, they are no longer 
predominant; they are modified and chastened. He has 
learned prudence. But what I now fear most for him is 
that which he does not show in the world, which neither 
Leopold nor you seem to detect, — it is an exceeding sensi- 
tiveness of pride. I know not how else to describe it. It 
is so interwoven with the highest qualities, that I some- 
times dread injury to them could it be torn away from the 
faultier ones which it supports. 

" It is interwoven with that lofty independence of spirit 
which has made him refuse openings the most alluring to 
his ambition ; it communicates a touching grandeur to his 
self-denying thrift; it makes him so tenacious of his word 
once given, so cautious before he gives it. Public life to 
him is essential ; without it he would be incomplete ; and 
yet I sigh to think that whatever success he may achieve 
in it will be attended with proportionate pain. Calumny 
goes side by side with fame, and courting fame as a man, 
he is as thin-skinned to calumny as a woman. 

" The wife for Graham should have qualities, not taken 
individually, uncommon in English wives, but in combina- 
tion somewhat rare. 

" She must have mind enough to appreciate his — not to 
clash with it. She must be fitted with sympathies to be 
his dearest companion, his confidante in the hopes and fears 
which the slightest want of sympathy would make him keep 
ever afterwards pent within his breast. In herself worthy 
of distinction, she must merge all distinction in his. You 
have met in the world men who, marrying professed beau- 
ties, or professed literary geniuses, are spoken of as the 

husband of the beautiful Mrs. A , or of the clever Mrs. 

B : can you fancy Graham Vane in the reflected light 

of one of those husbands? I trembled last year when I 
thought he was attracted by a face which the artists raved 
about, and again by a tongue which dropped hons mots that 
went the round of the club. I was relieved, when, sound- 
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ing him, he said, laughingly, 'No, dear aunt, I should be 
one sore from head to foot if I married a wife that was 
talked about for anything but goodness.' 

" No, — Graham Vane will have pains sharp enough if he 
live to be talked about himself. But that tenderest half of 
himself, the bearer of the name he would make, and for the 
dignity of which he alone would be responsible, — if that 
were the town talk, he would curse the hour be gave any 
one the right to take on herself his man's burden of calumny 
and fame. I know not which I should pity the mos^ 
Graham Vane or his wife. 

**Do you understand me, dearest Eleanor? No doubt 
you do so far, that you comprehend that the women whom 
men most admire are not the women we, as women our- 
selves, would wish our sons or brothers to marry. But 
perhaps you do not comprehend my cause of fear, which is 
this — for in such matters men do not see as we women do — 
Graham abhors, in the girls of our time, frivolity and insipid- 
ity. Very rightly, you will say. True, but then he is too 
likely to be allured by contrasts. I have seen him attracted 
by the very girls we recoil from more than we do from those 
we allow to be frivolous and insipid. I accused him of ad- 
miration for a certain young lady whom you call * odious,' 
and whom the slang that has come into vogue calls *fast;' 
and I was not satisfied with his answer, * Certainly I 
admire her; she is not a doll — she has ideas.' I would 
rather of the two see Graham married to what men call a 
doll, than to a girl with ideas which are distasteful to 
women." 

Lady Janet then went on to question the Duchess about 
a Miss Asterisk, with whom this tale will have nothing to 
do, but who, from the little which Lady Janet had seen of 
her, might possess all the requisites that fastidious corre- 
spondent would exact for the wife of her adopted son. 

This Miss Asterisk had been introduced into the London 
world by the Duchess. The Duchess had replied to Lady 
Janet; that if earth could be ransacked, a more suitable wife 
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for Graham Vane than Miss Asterisk could not be found; 
she was well born — an heiress; the estates she inherited 

were in the county of (viz., the county in which the 

ancestors of D'Altons and Vanes had for centuries estab- 
lished their whereabout). Miss Asterisk was pretty enough 
to please any man's eye, but not with the beauty of which 
artists rave; well informed enough to be companion to a 
well-informed man, but certainly not witty enough to sup- 
ply hons mots to the clubs. Miss Asterisk was one of those 
women of whom a husband might be proud, yet with 
whom a husband would feel safe from being talked about. 

And in submitting the letter we have read to Graham's 
eye, the Duchess had the cause of Miss Asterisk pointedly 
in view. Miss Asterisk had confided to her friend, that, of 
all men she had seen, Mr. Graham Vane was the one she 
would feel the least inclined to refuse. 

So when Graham Vane returned the letter to the Duch- 
ess, simply saying, "How well my dear aunt divined what 
is weakest in me!" the Duchess replied quickly, "Miss 
Asterisk dines here to-morrow; pray come; you would like 
her if you knew more of her. " 

" To-morrow I am engaged — an American friend of mine 
dines with me ; but 'tis no matter, for 1 shall never feel 
more for Miss Asterisk than I feel for Mont Blanc." 



CHAPTER VI. 



On leaving his cousin's house Graham walked on, he 
scarce knew or cared whither, the image of the beloved 
dead so forcibly recalled the solemnity of the mission with 
which he had been intrusted, and which hitherto he had 
failed to fulfil. What if the only mode by which he could, 
without causing questions and suspicions that might result 
in dragging to day the terrible nature of the trust he held, 
enrich the daughter of Richard King, repair all wrong 
hitherto done to her, and guard the sanctity of Lady 
II.— 3 
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Janet's home, — should be in that union which Richard 
King had commended to him while his heart was yet free? 

In such a case, would not gratitude to the dead, duty to 
the living, make that union imperative at whatever sacrifice 
of happiness to himself? The two years to which Richard 
King had limited the suspense of research were not yet ex- 
pired. Then, too, that letter of Lady Janet's, — so tender- 
ly anxious for his future, so clear-sighted as to the elements 
of his own character in its strength or its infirmities — com- 
bined with graver causes to withhold his heart from its 
yearning impulse, and — ^no, not steel it against Isaura, but 
forbid it to realise, in the fair creature and creator of ro- 
mance, his ideal of the woman to whom an earnest, saga- 
cious, aspiring man commits all the destinies involved in 
the serene dignity of his hearth. He could not but own 
that this gifted author — this eager seeker after fame — this 
brilliant and bold competitor with men on their own stormy- 
battle-ground — was the very person from whom Lady Janet 
would have warned away his choice. She (Isaura) merge 
her own distinctions in a husband's ; — she leave exclusively 
to him the burden of fame and calumny! — she shun "to be 
talked about I" she who could feel her life to be a success 
or a failure, according to the extent and the loudness of the 
talk which it courted ! 

While these thoughts racked his mind, a kindly hand was 
laid on his arm, and a cheery voice accosted him. " Well 
met, my dear Vane! I see we are bound to the same place; 
there will be a good gathering to-night." 

"What do you mean, Bevil? I am going nowhere, ex- 
cept to my own quiet rooms." 

" Pooh! Come in here at least for a few minutes," — and 
Bevil drew him up to the door-step of a house close by, 
where, on certain evenings, a well-known club drew to- 
gether men who seldom meet so familiarly elsewhere — men 
of all callings; a club especially favoured by wits, authors, 
and the flaneurs of polite society. 

Graham shook his head, about to refuse, when Bevil 
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added, '^ I have just come from Paris, and can give you the 
last news, literary, political, and social. By the way, I 
saw Savarin the other night at the Cicogna's — he intro- 
duced me there." Graham winced; he was spelled by the 
music of a name, and followed his acquaintance into the 
crowded room, and, after returning many greetings and 
nods, withdrew into a remote corner, and motioned Bevil 
to a seat beside him. 

" So you met Savarin? Where, did you say?" 

" At the house of the new lady-author — I hate the word 
authoress — Mademoiselle Cicogna! Of course you have 
read her book?" 

"Yes." 

" Full of fine things, is it not? — though somewhat high- 
flown and sentimental : however, nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. No book has been more talked about at Paris : the 
only thing more talked about is the lady-author herself." 

"Indeed, and how?" 

"She doesn't look twenty, a mere girl — of that kind of 
beauty which so arrests the eye that you pass by other faces 
to gaze on it, and the dullest stranger would ask, 'Who, 
and what is she?' A girl, I say, like that — who lives as 
independently as if she were a middle-aged widow, receives 
every week (she has her Thursdays), with no other chap- 
eron than an old ci-devant Italian singing woman, dressed 
like a guy — must set Parisian tongues into play even if she 
had not written the crack book of the season." 

" Mademoiselle Cicogna receives on Thursdays, — no harm 
in that ; and if she have no other chaperon than the Italian 
lady you mention, it is because Mademoiselle Cicogna is an 
orphan, and having a fortune, such as it is, of her own, I 
do not see why she should not live as independently as 
many an unmarried woman in London placed under similar 
circumstances. I suppose she receives chiefly persons in 
the literary or artistic world, and if they are all as respect- 
able as the Savarius, I do not think ill-nature itself could 
find fault with her social circle." 
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"Ah! you know the Cicogna, I presume. I am sure I 
did not wish to say anything that could offend her best 
friends, only I do think it is a pity she is not married, poor 
girl!" 

" Mademoiselle Cicogna, accomplished, beautiful, of good 
birth (the Gicognas rank among the oldest of Lombard 
families), is not likely to want offers." 

" Offers of marriage, — h'm — well, I dare say, from authors 
and artists. You know Paris better even than I do, but I 
don't suppose authors and artists there make the most de- 
sirable husbands ; and I scarcely know a marriage in France 
between a man-author and lady-author which does not end 
in the deadliest of all animosities — that of wounded amour 
propre. Perhaps the man admires his own genius too much 
to do proper homage to his wife's." 

" But the choice of Mademoiselle Cicogna need not be re- 
stricted to the pale of authorship — doubtless she has many- 
admirers beyond that quarrelsome borderland." 

"Certainly — countless adorers. Enguerrand de Vande- 
mar — you know that diamond of dandies?" 

" Perfectly — is he an admirer?" 

" Cela va sans dire — he told me that though she was not 
the handsomest woman in Paris, all other women looked 
less handsome since he had seen her. But, of course, 
French lady-killers like Enguerrand, when it comes to mar- 
riage, leave it to their parents to choose their wives and 
arrange the terms of the contract. Talking of lady-killers, 
I beheld amid the throng at Mademoiselle Cicogna' s the 
ci-devant Lovelace whom I remember some twenty-three 
years ago as the darling of wives and the terror of hus- 
bands — Victor de Mauleon." 

"Victor de Mauleon at Mademoiselle Cicogna's! — what, 
is that man restored to society?" 

" Ah ! you are thinking of the ugly old story about the 
jewels — oh, yes, he has got over that ; all his grand rela- 
tions, the Vandfemars, Beauvilliers, Rochebriant, and others, 
took him by the hand when he reappeared at Paris last year; 
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and though I believe he is still avoided by many, he is 
courted by still more — and avoided, I fancy, rather from 
political than social causes. The Imperialist set, of course, 
execrate and prescribe him. You know he is the writer of 
those biting articles signed Pierre Firmin in the Sens Com- 
mim; and I am told he is the proprietor of that very clever 
journal, which has become a power." 

" So, so — that is the journal in which Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna's roman first appeared. So, so — Victor de Maul^n 
one of her associates, her counsellor and friend — ah!" 

"No, I didn't say that; on the contrary, he was pre- 
sented to her the first time the evening I was at the house. 
I saw that young silk-haired coxcomb, Gustave Eameau, in- 
troduce him to her. You don't perhaps know Eameau, editor 
of the Sens Commun — writes poems and criticisms. They 
say he is a Red Republican, but De Mauleon keeps trucu- 
lent French politics subdued if not suppressed in his cyni- 
cal journal. Somebody told me that the Cicogna is very 
much in love with Eameau ; certainly he has a handsome 
face of his own, and that is the reason why she was so rude 
to the Russian Prince X ." 

"How rude! Did the Prince propose to her?" 

" Propose ! you forget — he is married. Don't you know 
the Princess? Still there are other kinds of proposals than 
those of marriage which a rich Russian prince may venture 
to make to a pretty novelist brought up for the stage." 

"Bevil!" cried Graham, grasping the man's arm fiercely, 
^*how dare you?" 

"My dear boy," said Bevil, very much astonished, "I 
really did not know that your interest in the young lady 
was so great. If I have wounded you in relating a mere 
on dit picked up at the Jockey Club, I beg you a thousand 
pardons. I dare say there was not a word of truth 
in it." 

" Not a word of truth, you may be sure, if the on dit was 
injurious to Mademoiselle Cicogna. It is true, I have a 
strong interest in her; any man — any gentleman — would 
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have such interest in a girl so brilliant and seemingly so 
friendless. It shames one of human nature to think that 
the reward which the world makes to those who elevate its 
platitudes, brighten its dulness, delight its leisure, is — 
Slander! I have had the honour to make the acquaintance 
of this lady before she became a * celebrity/ and I have 
never met in my paths through life a purer heart or a nobler 
nature. What is the wretched on dU you condescend to 
circulate? Permit me to add: 

** ' He who repeats a slander shares the crime. ' " 

"Upon my honour, my dear Vane," said Bevil seriously 
(he did not want for spirit), " I hardly know you this even- 
ing. It is not because duelling is out of fashion that a man 
should allow himself to speak in a tone that gives offence 
to another who intended none; and if duelling is out of 
fashion in England, it is still possible in France. Entre 
nous, I would rather cross the Channel with you than sub- 
mit to language that conveys unmerited insult." 

Graham's cheek, before ashen pale, flushed into dark 
red. " I understand you," he said quietly, " and will be at 
Boulogne to-morrow." 

" Graham Vane," replied Bevil, with much dignity, " you 
and I have known each other a great many years, and 
neither of us has cause to question the courage of the other; 
but I am much older than yourself — permit me to take the 
melancholy advantage of seniority. A duel between us in 
consequence of careless words said about a lady in no way 
connected with either, would be a cruel injury to her; a 
duel on grounds so slight would little injure me — a man 
about town, who would not sit an hour in the House of 
Commons if you paid him a thousand pounds a minute. 
But you, Graham Vane — you whose destiny it is to canvass 
electors and make laws — would it not be an injury to you 
to be questioned at the hustings why you broke the law, and 
why you sought another man's life? Come, come! shake 
hands and consider all that seconds, if we chose them^ 
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would exact, is said, every affront on either side retracted, 
every apology on either side made.'' 

" Bevil, you disarm and conquer me. I spoke like a hot- 
headed fool; forget it— forgive. But— but— I can listen 
calmly now — what is that on dit ?" 

" One that thoroughly bears out your own very manly 
upholding of the poor young orphan, whose name I shall 
never again mention without such respect as would satisfy 
her most sensitive champion. It was said that the Prince 

X boasted that before a week was out Mademoiselle 

Cicogna should appear in his carriage at the Bois de 
Boulogne, and wear at the opera diamonds he had sent to 
her; that this boast was enforced by a wager, and the 
terms of the wager compelled the Prince to confess the 
means he had taken to succeed, and produce the evidence 
that he had lost or won. According to this on dit, the 
Prince had written to Mademoiselle Cicogna, and the letter 
had been accompanied by a parure that cost him half a mil- 
lion of francs ; that the diamonds had been sent back with 
a few words of such scorn as a queen might address to an 
upstart lackey. But, my dear Vane, it is a mournful posi- 
tion for the girl to receive such offers ; and you must agree 
with me in wishing she were safely married, even to Mon- 
sieur Rameau, coxcomb though he be. Let us hope that 
they will be an exception to French authors, male and 
female, in general, and live like turtle-doves." 



CHAPTER VII. 



A PEW days after the date of the last chapter. Colonel 
Morley returned to Paris. He had dined with Graham at 
Greenwich, had met him afterwards in society, and paid 
him a farewell visit on the day before the Colonel's depart- 
ure ; but the name of Isaura Cicogna had not again been 
uttered by either. Morley was surprised that his wife did 
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Meanwhile poor Rameau was stretched on his sick-bed, 
and in sharp struggle between life and death. It is diffi*- 
cult to disentangle, one by one, all the threads in a nature 
so complex as Rameau' s; but if we may hazard a conjec- 
ture, the grief of disappointed love was not the immediate 
cause of his illness, and yet it had much to do with it. 
The goad of Isaura's refusal had driven him into seeking 
distraction in excesses which a stronger frame could not 
have courted with impunity. The man was thoroughly 
Parisian in many things, but especially in impatience of 
any trouble. Did love trouble him — love could be drowned 
in absinthe ; and too much absinthe may be a more immedi- 
ate cause of congested lungs than the love which the absinthe 
had lulled to sleep. 

His bedside was not watched by hirelings. When first 
taken thus ill — too ill to attend to his editorial duties — 
information was conveyed to the publisher of the Sens 
Commun, and in consequence of that information, Victor de 
Maul^on came to see the sick man. By his bed he found 
Savarm, who had called, as it were by chance, and seen the 
doctor, who had said, " It is grave. He must be well nursed. " 

Savarin whispered to De Maul^on, " Shall we call in a 
professional nurse, or a sceur de charite?^' 

De Maul^on replied, also in a whisper, " Somebody told 
me that the man had a mother." 

It was true — Savarin had forgotten it. Rameau never 
mentioned his parents — he was not proud of them. 

They belonged to a lower class of the bourgeoisie, retired 
shopkeepers, and a Red Republican is sworn to hate of the 
bourgeoisie, high or low; while a beautiful young .author 
pushing his way into the Chauss^e d'Antin does not pro- 
claim to the world that his parents had sold hosiery in the 
Rue St. Denis. 

Nevertheless Savarin knew that Rameau had such parents 
still living, and took the hint. Two hours afterwards Ra- 
meau was leaning his burning forehead on his mother's 
breast. 
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The next morning tlie doctor said to the mother, '^ Yon 
are worth ten of me. If you can stay here we shall pull 
him through." 

"Stay here I — my own boy!" cried indignantly the poor 
mother. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The day which had inflicted on Isaura so keen an anguish 
w^as marked by a great trial in the life of Alain de Roche- 
briant. 

In the morning he received the notice " of un commande- 
Tiient tendant a saisie immobilierey" on the part of his credi- 
tor^ M. Louvier; in plain English, an announcement that 
his property at Rochebriant would be put up to public sale 
on a certain day, in case all debts due to the mortgagee 
were not paid before. An hour afterwards came a note from 
Duplessis stating that " he had returned from Bretagne on 
the previous evening, and would be very happy to see the 
Marquis de Rochebriant before two o'clock, if not incon- 
venient to call." 

Alain put the " commandement" into his pocket, and re- 
paired to the Hotel Duplessis. 

The financier received him with very cordial civility. 
Then he began : " I am happy to say I left your excellent 
aunt in very good health. She honoured the letter of in- 
troduction to her which I owe to your politeness with the 
most amiable hospitalities; she insisted on my removing 
from the auherge at which I first put up and becoming a 
guest under your venerable roof-tree — a most agreeable 
lady, and a most interesting chateau." 

" I fear your accommodation was in striking contrast to 
your comforts at Paris ; my chateau is only interesting to 
an antiquarian enamoured of ruins." 

"Pardon me, * ruins' is an exaggerated expression. I do 
not say that the chateau does not want some repairs, but 
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they would not be costly ; the outer walls are strong enough 
to defy time for centuries to come, and a few internal deco- 
rations and some modern additions of furniture would make 
the old manoir a home fit for a prince. I have been over the 
whole estate, too, with the worthy M. Hubert, — a superb 
property." 

" Which M. Louvier appears to appreciate," said Alain, 
with a somewhat melancholy smile, extending to Duplessis 
the menacing notice. 

Duplessis glanced at it, and said drily: "M. Louvier 
knows what he is about. But I think we had better put 
an immediate stop to formalities which must be painful to 
a creditor so benevolent. I do not presume to offer to pay 
the interest due on the security you can give for the repay- 
ment. If you refused that offer from so old a friend as 
Lemercier, of courge you could not accept it from me. I 
make another proposal, to which you can scarcely object. 
I do not like to give my scheming rival on the Bourse the 
triumph of so profoundly planned a speculation. Aid me 
to defeat him. Let me take the mortgage on myself, and 
become sole mortgagee — hush! — on this condition, that 
there should be an entire union of interests between us 
two; that I should be at liberty to make the improvements 
I desire, and when the improvements be made, there shou2d 
be a fair arrangement as to the proportion of profits due to 
me as mortgagee and improver, to you as original owner. 
Attend, my dear Marquis, — I am speaking as a mere man. 
of business. I see my way to adding more than a third — 
I might even say a half — to the present revenues of Koche- 
briant. The woods have been sadly neglected, drainage 
alone would add greatly to their produce. Your orchards 
might be rendered magnificent supplies to Paris with better 
cultivation. Lastly, I would devote to building purposes 
or to market gardens all the lands round the two towns 

of and . I think I can lay my hands on suitable 

speculators for these last experiments. In a word, though 
the market value of Kochebriant, as it now stands, would 
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not be equivalent to the debt on it, in five or six years it 
could be made worth — well, I will not say how much — but 
we shall be both well satisfied with the result. Mean- 
while, if you allow me to find purchasers for your timber, 
and if you will not suffer the Chevalier de Finisterre to 
regulate your expenses, you need have no fear that the in- 
terest due to me will not be regularly paid, even though I 
shall be compelled, for the first year or two at least, to ask 
a higher rate of interest than Louvier exacted — say a quar- 
ter per cent, more ; and in suggesting that, you will com- 
prehend that this is now a matter of business between us, 
and not of friendship." 

Alain turned his head aside to conceal his emotion, and 
then, with the quick affectionate impulse of the genuine 
French nature, threw himself on the financier's breast and 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

" You save me ! you save the home and the tombs of my 
ancestors! Thank you I cannot; but I believe in Grod — ^I 
pray — I will pray for you as for a father; and if ever,*' he 
hurried on in broken words, " I am mean enough to squan- 
der on idle luxuries one franc that I should save for the 
debt due to you, chide mo as a father would chide a grace- 
less son." 

Moved as Alain was, Duplessis was moved yet more 
deeply. " What father would not be proud of such a son? 
Ah, if I had such a one!" he said softly. Then, quickly 
recovering his wonted composure, he added, with the sar- 
donic smile which often chilled his friends and alarmed his 
foes, " Monsieur Louvier is about to pass that which I ven? 
tured to promise him, a ^mauvais quart d^heure,^ Lend nie 
that commandement tendant a satsie, I must be off to my 
avotie with instructions. If you have no better engage- 
ment, pray dine with me to-day and accompany Valerie and 
myself to the opera." 

I need not say that Alain accepted the invitation. How 
happy Valerie was that evening! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next day Duplessis was surprised by a visit from 
M. Louvier — that magnate of millio7iaires had never be- 
fore set foot in the house of his younger and less famous 
rival. 

The burly man entered the room with a face much 
flushed, and with more than his usual mixture of jovial 
brusquerie and opulent swagger. 

" Startled to see me, I dare say," began Louvier, as soon 
as the door was closed. " I have this morning received a 
communication from your agent containing a cheque for 
the interest due to me from M. Rochebriant, and a formal 
notice of your intention to pay off the principal on behalf 
of that popinjay prodigal. Though we two have not hith- 
erto been the best friends in the world, I thought it fair 
to a man in your station to come to you direct and say, 
* Cher confrere, what swindler has bubbled you? You don't 
know the real condition of this Breton property, or you 
would never so throw away your millions. The property 
is not worth the mortgage I have on it by 30,000 louis.*" 

"Then, M. Louvier, you will be 30,000 louis the richer 
if I take the mortgage off your hands." 

"I can afford the loss — no offence — better than you can; 
and I may have fancies which I don't mind paying for, 
but which cannot influence another. See, I have brought 
with me the exact schedule of all details respecting this 
property. You need not question their accuracy; they 
have been arranged by the Marquis's own agents, M. Gan- 
drin and M. Hubert. They contain, you will perceive, 
every possible item of revenue, down to an apple-tree. 
Now, look at that, and tell me if you are justified in lend- 
ing such a sum on such a property." 

" Thank you very much for an interest in my affairs that 
I scarcely ventured to expect M. Louvier to entertain; but 
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I see that I have a duplicate of this paper^ furnished to me 
very honestly by M. Hubert himself. Besides, I, too, have 
fancies which I don't mind paying for, and among them 
may be a fancy for the lands of Kochebriant." 

*' Look you, Duplessis, when a man like me asks a fa- 
vour, you may be sure that he has the power to repay it. 
Let me have my whim here, and ask anything you like 
from me in return!" 

'^ Desole not to oblige you, but this has become not only 
a whim of mine, but a matter of honour; and honour yon 
know, my dear M. Louvier, is the first principle of sound 
finance. I have myself, after careful inspection of the 
Rochebriant property, volunteered to its owner to advance 
the money to pay off your hypotheque; and what would be 
said on the Bourse if Lucien Ihiplessis failed in an obliga- 
tion?" 

" I think I can guess what will one day be said of Lucien 
Duplessis if he make an irrevocable enemy of Paul Lou- 
vier. Corhleu! mon cher, a man of thrice your capital, 
who watched every speculation of yours with a hostile eye, 
might some beau jour make even you a bankrupt!" 

'* Forewarned, forearmed!" replied Duplessis, impertur- 
bably, "i^os est ah hoste docerl, — I mean, *It is right to be 
taught by an enemy ;' and I never remember the day when 
you were otherwise, and yet I am not a bankrupt^ though 
I receive you in a house which, thanks to you, is so modest 
in point of size!" 

^^Bah! that was a mistake of mine, — and, ha! ha! you 
had your revenge there — that forest!" 

^* Well, as a peace offering, I will give you up the forest, 
and content my ambition as a landed proprietor with this 
bad speculation of Rochebriant!" 

" Confound the forest, I don't care for it now ! I caa 
sell my place for more than it has cost me to one of your 
imperial favourites. Build a palace in your forest. Let 
me have Rochebriant, and name your terms. " 

"A thousand pardons! but I have already had the hon- 
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our to inform you, that I have contracted an obligation 
■which does not allow me to listen to terms." 

As a serpent, that, after all crawlings and windings, 
rears itself on end, Louvier rose, crest erect : 

" So then it is finished. I came here disposed to offer 
peace — you refuse, and declare war." 

"Not at all, I do not declare war; I accept it if forced 
on me." 

"Is that your last word, M. Duplessis?" 

"Monsieur Louvier, it is." 

^^ Bon jour P^ 

And Louvier strode to the door ; here he paused : " Take 
a day to consider." 

"Not a moment." 

"Your servant. Monsieur, — your very humble servant." 

Louvier vanished. 

Duplessis leaned his large thoughtful forehead on his 
thin nervous hand. "This loan will pinch me," he mut- 
tered. " I must be very wary now with such a foe. Well, 
why should I care to be rich? Valerie's dot, Valerie's 
happiness, are secured." 



CHAPTER X. 



Madame Savarin wrote a very kind and very apologetic 
letter to Isaura, but no answer was returned to it. Ma- 
dame Savarin did not venture to communicate to her hus- 
band the substance of a conversation which had ended so 
painfully. He had, in theory, a delicacy of tact, which, 
if he did not always exhibit it in practice, made him a very 
severe critic of its deficiency in others. Therefore, uncon- 
scious of the offence given, he made a point of calling at 
Isaura' s apartments, and leaving word with her servant 
that " he was sure she would be pleased to hear M. Rameau 
was somewhat better, though still in danger." 
II.- 
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It was not till the third day after her interview with 
Madame Savarin that Isaura left her own room, — she did 
so to receive Mrs. Morley. 

The fair American was shocked to see the change in 
Isaura's countenance. She was very pale, and with that 
indescribable appearance of exhaustion which betrays con- 
tinued want of sleep; her soft eyes were dim, the play of 
her lips was gone, her light step weary and languid. 

"My poor darling!" cried Mrs. Morley, embracing her, 
"you have indeed been ill! What is the matter? — who 
attends you?" 

" I need no physician, it was but a passing cold — ^the air 
of Paris is very trying. Never mind me, dear — what is 
the last news?" 

Therewith Mrs. Morley ran glibly through the principal 
topics of the hour : the breach threatened between M. OI- 
livier and his former liberal partisans; the tone unezpect* 
edly taken by M. de Girardin ; the speculations as to the 
result of the trial of the alleged conspirators against the 
Emperor's life, which was fixed to take place towards the 
end of that month of June, — all matters of no slight im- 
portance to the interests of an empire. Sunk deep into 
the recesses of her faiiteuily Isaura seemed to listen quietly, 
till, when a pause came, she said in cold clear tones: 

" And Mr. Graham Vane — he has refused your invita- 
tion?" 

" I am sorry to say he has — he is so engaged in London.'' 

"I knew he had refused," said Isaura, with a low bitter 
laugh. 

"How? who told you?" 

"My own good sense told me. One may have good 
sense, though one is a poor scribbler." 

" Don't talk in that way ; it is beneath you to angle for 
compliments." 

"Compliments, ah! And so Mr. Vane has refused to 
come to Paris ; never mind, he will come next year. I shall 
not be in Paris then. Did Colonel Morley see Mr, Vane?'' 
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"Oh, yes; two or three times." 

"He is well?" 

" Quite well, I believe — at least Frank did not say to the 
contrary; but, from what I hear, he is not the person I 
took him for. Many people told Frank that he is much 
changed since he came into his fortune — is grown very 
stingy, quite miserly indeed; declines even a seat in Par- 
liament because of the expense. It is astonishing how 
money does spoil a man." 

"He had come into his fortune when he was here. 
Money had not spoiled him then." 

Isaura paused, pressing her hands tightly together ; then 
she suddenly rose to her feet, the colour on her cheek man- 
tling and receding rapidly, and fixing on her startled visi- 
tor eyes no longer dim, but with something half fierce, haK 
imploring in the passion of their gaze, said : " Your hus- 
band spoke of me to Mr. Vane : I know he did. What did' 
Mr. Vane answer? Do nbt evade my question. The truth I 
the truth! I only ask the truth!" 

"Give me your hand; sit here beside me, dearest child." 

"Child! — no, I am a woman! — weak as a woman, but 
strong as a woman too! — The truth!" 

Mrs. Morley had come prepared to carry out the resolu- 
tion she had formed and "break" to Isaura "the truth," 
that which the girl now demanded. But then she had 
meant to break the truth in her own gentle, gradual way. 
Thus suddenly called upon, her courage failed her. She 
burst into tears. Isaura gazed at her dry-eyed< 

"Your tears answer me. Mr. Vane has heard that I 
have been insulted. A man like him does not stoop to 
love for a woman who has known an insult. I do not 
blame him; I honour him the more — he is right." 

"No— no — no! — you insulted! Who dared to insult 
you? (Mrs. Morley had never heard the story about the 
Kussian Prince.) Mr. Vane spoke to Frank, and writes of 
you to me as of one whom it is impossible not to admire, 
to respect; but — I cannot say it — you will have the 
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truths — there, read and judge for yourself.'' And Mrs. 
Morley drew forth and thrust into Isaura's hands the letter 
she had concealed from her husband. The letter was not 
very long; it began with expressions of warm gratitude to 
Mrs. Morley, not for her invitation only, but for the inter- 
est she had conceived in his happiness. It went on thus : 

'^ I join with my whole heart in all that you say, with 
such eloquent justice, of the mental and personal gift^ so 
bounteously lavished by nature on the young lady whom 
you name. 

" No one can feel more sensible than I of the charm of 
so exquisite a loveliness; no one can more sincerely join 
in the belief that the praise which greets the commence- 
ment of her career is but the whisper of the praise that 
will cheer its progress with louder and louder plaudits. 

" He only would be worthy of her hand, who, if not equal 
to herself in genius, would feel raised into partnership with 
it by sympathy with its objects and joy in its triumphs. 
For myself, the same pain with which I should have learned 
she had adopted the profession which she originally con- 
templated, saddened and stung me when, choosing a career 
that confers a renown yet more lasting than the stage, she 
no less left behind her the peaceful immunities of private 
life. Were I even free to consult only my own heart in 
the choice of the one sole partner of my destinies (which I 
cannot at present honestly say that I am, though I had ex- 
pected to be so ere this, when I last saw you at Paris) ; 
could I even hope — which I have no right to do — ^that I 
could chain to myself any private portion of thoughts 
which now flow into the large channels by which poets 
enrich the blood of the world, — still (I say it in self-re- 
proach, it may be the fault of my English rearing, it may 
rather be the fault of an egotism peculiar to myself) — still I 
doubt if I could render happy any woman whose world could 
not be narrowed to the Home that she adorned and blessed. 

" And yet not even the jealous iyranny of man's love could 
dare to say to natures like hers of whom we speak, 'Limit 
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to the household glory of one the light which genius has 
placed in its firmament for the use and enjoyment of 
all.'" 

"I thank you so much," said Isaura, calmly; "suspense 
makes a woman so weak — certainty so strong." Mechani- 
cally she smoothed and refolded the letter — mechanically, 
with slow, lingering hands — then she extended it to her 
friend, smiling. 

" Nay, wiU you not keep it yourself?" said Mrs. Mor- 
ley. "The more you examine the narrow-minded preju- 
dices, the English arrogant man's jealous dread of superi- 
ority — nay, of equality — in the woman he can only value 
as he does his house or his horse, because she is his exclu- 
sive property, the more you will be rejoiced to find your- 
self free for a more worthy choice. Keep the letter ; read 
it till you feel for the writer forgiveness and disdain." 

Isaura took back the letter, and leaned her cheek on her 
hand, looking dreamily into space. It was some moments 
before she replied, and her words then had no reference to 
Mrs. Morley's consolatory exhortation. 

" He was so pleased when he learned that I renounced 
the career on which I had set my ambition. I thought he 
would have been so pleased when I sought in another ca- 
reer to raise myself nearer to his level — I see now how sadly 
I was mistaken. All that perplexed me before in him is 
explained. I did not guess how foolishly I had deceived 
myself till three days ago, — then I did guess it; and it was 
that guess which tortured me so terribly that I could not 
keep my heart to myself when I saw you to-day; in spite 
of all womanly pride it would force its way — to the truth. 
Hush ! I must tell you what was said to me by another 
friend of mine — a good friend, a wise and kind one. Yet 
I was so angry when she said it that I thought I could 
never see her more." 

"My sweet darling! who was this friend, and what did 
she say to you?" 

"The friend was Madame Savarin." 
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"No woman loves you more except myself — and she 
said?" 

" That she would have suffered no daughter of hers to 
commit her name to the talk of the world as I have done — 
be exposed to the risk of insult as I have been — until she 
had the shelter and protection denied to me. And I have 
thus overleaped the bound that a prudent mother would 
prescribe to her child, have become one whose hand men 
do not seek, unless they themselves take the same roads to 
notoriety. Do you not think she was right?" 

" Not as you so morbidly put it, silly girl, — certainly not 
right. But I do wish that you had the shelter and protec- 
tion which Madame Savarin meant to express; I do wish 
that you were happily married to one very different from 
Mr. Vane — one who would be more proud of your genius 
than of your beauty — one who would say, *My name, safer 
far in its enduring nobility than those that depend on titles 
and lands — which are held on the tenure of the popular 
breath — must be honoured by posterity, for She has 
deigned to make it hers. No democratic revolution can 
disennoble we." 

" Ay, ay, you believe that men will be found to think 
with complacency that they owe to a wife a name they 
could not achieve for themselves. Possibly there are such 
men. Where? — among those that are already united by 
sympathies in the same callings, the same labours, the 
same hopes and fears with the women who have left be- 
hind them the privacies of home. INIadame de Grantmes- 
nil was wrong. Artists should wed with artists. True — 
true!" 

Here she passed her hand over her forehead — it was a 
pretty way of hers when seeking to concentrate thought — 
and was silent a moment or so. 

"Did you ever feel," she then asked dreamily, "that 
there are moments in life when a dark curtain seems to 
fall over one's past that a day before was so clear, so 
blended with the present? One cannot any longer look be- 
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Hnd ; the gaze is attracted onward, and a track of fire flashes 
upon the future, — the future which yesterday was invisible. 
There is a line by some English poet — Mr. Vane once quoted 
it, not to me, but to M. Savarin, and in illustration of his 
argument, that the most complicated recesses of thought 
are best reached by the simplest forms of expression. I 
said to myself, *I will study that truth if ever I take to 
literature as I have taken to song ;^ and — ^yes — it was that 
evening that the ambition fatal to woman fixed on me its 
relentless fangs — at Enghien — we were on the lake — the 
sun was setting." 

" But you do not tell me the line that so impressed you," 
said Mrs. Morley, with a woman's kindly tact. 

"The line — which line? Oh, I remember; the line was 

this : 

" 'I see as from a tower the end of all. " 

And now — kiss me, dearest — never a word again to me 
about this conversation : never a word about Mr. Vane — the 
dark curtain has fallen on the past." 



CHAPTER XI. 



Men and women are much more like each other in cer- 
tain large elements of character than is generally supposed, 
but it is that very resemblance which makes their differ- 
ences the more incomprehensible to each other; just as in 
politics, theology, or that most disputatious of all things 
disputable, metaphysics, the nearer the reasoners approach 
each other in points that to an uncritical bystander seem 
the most important, the more sure they are to start off in 
opposite directions upon reaching the speck of a pin-prick* 

Now there are certain grand meeting-places between man 
and woman — the grandest of all is on the ground of love, 
and yet here also is the great field of quarrel. And here 
the teller of a tale such as mine ought, if he is sufficiently 
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-wise to be humble, to know that it is almost prelamation if, 
as man, he presumes to enter the penetralia of a woman's 
innermost heart, and repeat, as a man would repeat, all the 
vibrations of sound which the heart of a woman sends forth 
undistinguishable even to her own ear. 

I know Isaura as intimately as if I had rocked her in 
her cradle, played with her in her childhood, educated and 
trained her in her youth ; and yet I can no more tell you 
faithfully what passed in her mind during the forty-eight 
hours that intervened between her conversation with that 
American lady and her reappearance in some commonplace 
drawing-room, than I can tell you what the Man in the 
Moon might feel if the sun that his world reflected were 
blotted out of creation. 

I can only say that when she reappeared in that com- 
monplace drawing-room world, there was a change in her 
face not very perceptible to the ordinary observer. If any- 
thing, to his eye she was handsomer — the eye was brighter — 
the complexion (always lustrous, though somewhat pale^ 
the limpid paleness that suits so well with dark hair) was 
yet more lustrous, — it was flushed into delicate rose hues — 
hues that still better suit with dark hair. What, then, 
was the change, and change not for the better? The lips, 
once so pensively sweet, had grown hard; on the brow that 
had seemed to laugh when the lips did, there was no longer 
sympathy between brow and lip; there was scarcely seen 
a fine threadlike line that in a few years would be a furrow 
on the space between the eyes ; the voice was not so ten- 
derly soft; the step was haughtier. What all such change 
denoted it is for a woman to decide — I can only guess. In 
the mean while, Mademoiselle Cicogna had sent her servant 
daily to inquire after M. Rameau. That, I think, she 
would have done under any circumstances. Meanwhile, 
too, she had called on Madame Savarin — made it up with 
her — sealed the reconciliation by a cold kiss. That, too, 
under any circumstances, I think she would have done — 
xmder some circumstances the kiss might have been less cold* 
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There was one thing unwonted in her habits. I mention 
it, though it is only a woman who can say if it means any- 
thing worth noticing. 

For six days she had left a letter from Madame de 
Grantmesnil unanswered. With Madame de Grantmesnil 
was connected the whole of her innermost life — from the 
day when the lonely desolate child had seen, beyond the 
dusty thoroughfares of life, gleams of the faery land in 
poetry and art — onward through her restless, dreamy, as- 
piring youth — onward — onward — till now, through all that, 
constitutes the glorious reality that we call romance. 

Never before had she left for two days unanswered let^ 
ters which were to her as Sibylline leaves to some un- 
quiet neophyte yearning for solutions to enigmas suggested 
whether by the world without or by the soul within. For 
six days Madame de GrantmesniPs letter remained unan- 
swered, imread, neglected, thrust out of sight; just as 
when some imperious necessity compels us to grapple with 
a world that is, we cast aside the romance which, in our 
holiday hours, had beguiled us to a world with which we 
have interests ajid sympathies no more. 



CHAPTER XII. 



GusTAVE recovered, but slowly. The physician pro- 
nounced him out of all immediate danger, but said frankly 
to him, and somewhat more guardedly to his parents, 
^* There is ample cause to beware." " Look you, my young 
friend," he added to Ranieau, "mere brain-work seldom 
kills a man once accustomed to it like you ; but heart-work, 
and stomach-work, and nerve-work, added to brain-work, 
may soon consign to the coffin a frame ten times more ro- 
bust than yours. Write as much as you will — that is your 
vocation ; but it is not your vocation to drink absinthe — 
to preside at orgies in the Maison Doric. Regulate your- 
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self^ and not after the fashion of the fabulous Don Juan. 
Marry — live soberly and quietly — and you may survive the 
grandchildren of vlveurs. Go on as you have done, and 
before the year is out you are in Fere la Chaise.'' 

Kameau listened languidly, but with a profound convic- 
tion that the physician thoroughly understood his case. 

Lying helpless on his bed, he had no desire for orgies at 
the Malson Doree; with parched lips thirsty for innocent 
tisane of lime- blossoms, the thought of absinthe was as 
odious to him as the liquid fire of Phlegethon. K ever 
sinner became suddenly convinced that there was a good 
deal to be said in favour of a moral life, that sinner at the 
moment I speak of was Gustavo Rameau. Certainly a 
moral life — ^Domus et placets uxor,' were essential to the 
poet who, aspiring to immortal glory, was condemned to 
the ailments of a very perishable frame. 

"Ah," he murmured plaintively to himself, "that girl 
Isaura can have no true sympathy with genius I It is no 
ordinary man that she will kill in me!" 

And so murmuring he fell asleep. When he woke and 
found his head pillowed on his mother's breast, it was 
much as a sensitive, delicate man may wake after having 
drunk too much the night before. Repentant, mournful, 
maudlin, he began to weep, and in the course of his weep- 
ing he confided to his mother the secret of his heart. 

Isaura had refused him — that refusal had made him des- 
perate. 

"Ah! with Isaura how changed would be his habits I 
how pure! how healthful!" His mother listened fondly, 
and did her best to comfort him and cheer his drooping 
spirits. 

She told him of Isaura' s messages of inquiry duly twice 
a day. Eameau, who knew more about women in general, 
and Isaura in particular, than his mother conjectured, 
shook his head mournfully. "She could not do less," he 
said. "Has no one offered to do more?" — he thought of 
Julie when he asked that — Madame Rameau hesitated. 
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These poor Parisians! it is the mode to .preach against 
them ; and before my book closes, I shall have to preach — 
no, not to preach, but to imply — plenty of faults to con- 
sider and amend. Meanwhile I try my best to take them, 
as the philosophy of life tells us to take other people, for 
what they are. 

I do not think the domestic relations of the Parisian 
bourgeoisie are as bad as they are said to be in Erench 
novels. Madame Rameau is not an uncommon type of her 
class. She had been when she first married singularly 
handsome. It was from her that Gustavo inherited his 
beauty; and her husband was a very ordinary type of 
the French shopkeeper — very plain, by no means intellectual, 
but gay, good-humoured, devotedly attached to his wife, 
and with implicit trust in her conjugal virtue. Never was 
trust better placed. There was not a happier nor a more 
faithful couple in the quartier in which they resided. 
Madame Rameau hesitated when her boy, thinking of 
Julie, asked if no one had done more than send to inquire 
after him as Isaura had done. 

After that hesitating pause she said, "Yes — a young 
lady calling herself Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin wished 
to instal herself here as your nurse. When I said, *But 
I am his mother — he needs no other nurses, ' " she would 
have retreated, and looked ashamed — poor thing! I don't 
blame her if she loved my son. But, my son, I say this, 
— if you love her, don't talk to me about that Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna; and if you love Mademoiselle Cicogna, why, 
then your father will take care that the poor girl who loved 
you not knowing that you loved another is not left to the 
temptation of penury." 

Rameau's pale lips withered into a phantom-like sneer! 
Julie! the resplendent Julie! — true, only a ballet-dancer, 
but whose equipage in the Bois had once been the envy of 
duchesses — Julie ! who had sacrificed fortune for his sake 
— who, freed from him, could have millionaires again at 
her feet! — Julie! to be saved from penury, as a shopkeeper 
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would save an erring nursemaid — Julie! the irrepressible 
Julie! who had written to him, the day before his illness, 
in a pen dipped, not in ink, but in blood from a vein she 
had opened in her arm : 

"Traitor! — ^I have not seen thee for three days. Dost 
thou dare to love another? If so, I care not how thou at- 
tempt to conceal it — woe to her! Ingrat! woe to thee! 
Love is not love, unless, when betrayed by Love, it ap- 
peals to death. Answer me quick — quick. Julie." 

Poor Gustave thought of that letter and groaned. Cer- 
tainly his mother was right — he ought to get rid of 
Julie ; but he did not clearly see how Julie was to be got 
rid of. He replied to Madame Eameau peevishly, *' Don't 
trouble your head about Mademoiselle Caumartin; she 
is in no want of money. Of course, if I could hope for 
Isaura — but, alas! I dare not hope. Give me my tisane.^' 

When the doctor called next day, he looked grave, and, 
drawing Madame Kameau into the next room, he said, *' We 
are not getting on so well as I had hoped ; the fever is 
gone, but there is much to apprehend from the debility left 
behind. His spirits are sadly depressed. " Then added the 
doctor, pleasantly, and with that wonderful insight into 
our complex humanity in which physicians excel poets, and 
in which Parisian physicians are not excelled by any phy- 
sicians in the world: "Can't you think of any bit of good 
news — that *M. Thiers raves about your son's last poem' — 
that * it is a question among the Academicians between him 

and Jules Janin' — or that *the beautiful Duchesse de 

has been placed in a lunatic asylum because she has gone 
mad for love of a certain young Red Eepublican whose 
name begins with R.' — can't you think of any bit of simi- 
lar good news? If you can, it will be a tonic to the re- 
laxed state of your dear boy's amour propre, compared to 
which all the drugs in the Pharmacopoeia are moonshine 
and water; and meanwhile be sure to remove him to your 
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own house, and out of the reach of his giddy young friends, 
as soon as you possibly can." 

When that great authority thus left his patient's case in 
the hands of the mother, she said, "The boy shall be 
saved.'' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



IsAUBA was seated beside the Venosta, — to whom, of 
late, she seemed to cling with greater fondness than ever, 
— working at some piece of embroidery — a labour from 
which she had been estranged for years; but now she had 
taken writing, reading, music, into passionate disgust. 
Isaura was thus seated, silently intent upon her work, and 
the Venosta in full talk, when the servant announced Ma- 
dame Rameau. 

The name startled both ; the Venosta had never heard 
that the poet had a mother living, and immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that Madame Rameau must be a wife he 
had hitherto kept unrevealed. And when a woman, still 
very handsome, with a countenance grave and sad, en- 
tered the salouj the Venosta murmured, "The husband's 
perfidy reveals itself on a wife's face," and took out her 
handkerchief in preparation for sympathising tears. 

"Mademoiselle," said the visitor, halting, with eyes fixed 
on Isaura. " Pardon my intrusion — my son has the honour 
to be known to you. Every one who knows him must share 
in my sorrow — so young — so promising, and in such dan- 
ger — my poor boy!" Madame Rameau stopped abruptly. 
Her tears forced their way — she turned aside to conceal 
them. 

In her twofold condition of being — womanhood and gen- 
ius — Isaura was too largely endowed with that quickness 
of sympathy which distinguishes woman from man, and 
genius from talent, not to be wondrously susceptible to 
pity. 
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Already she had wound her arm round the grieving 
mother — already drawn her to the seat from which she 
herself had risen — and bending over her had said some 
words — true, conventional enough in themselves, — but cooed 
forth in a voice the softest I ever expect to hear, save in 
dreams, on this side of the grave. 

Madame Rameau swept her hand over her eyes, glanced 
round the room, and noticing the Venosta in dressing-pobe 
and slippers, staring with those Italian eyes, in seeming 
so quietly innocent, in reality so searchingly shrewdy she 
whispered pleadingly, " May I speak to you a few minutes 
alone?" This was not a request that Isaura could refuse, 
though she was embarrassed and troubled by the surmise 
of Madame Eameau's object in asking it; accordingly she 
led her visitor into the adjoining room, and making an 
apologetic sign to the Venosta, closed the door. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



When they were alone, Madame Eameau took Isaura's 
hand in both her own, and, gazing wistfully into her face, 
said, " No wonder you are so loved — yours is the beauty 
that sinks into the hearts and rests there. I prize my boy 
more, now that I have seen you. But, oh. Mademoiselle! 
pardon me — do not withdraw your hand — pardon the moth- 
er who comes from the sick-bed of her only son and asks 
if you will assist to save him I A word from you is life or 
death to him!" 

" Nay, nay, do not speak thus, Madame ; your son knows 
how much I value, how sincerely I return, his friendship; 
but — but," she paused a moment, and continued sadly and 
with tearful eyes — " I have no heart to give to him — to any 



one." 



" I do not — I would not if I dared — ask what it would 
be violence to yourself to promise. I do not ask you to 
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bid me return to my son and say, 'Hope and recover/ but 
let me take some healing message from your lips. If I 
understand your words rightly, I at least may say that you 
do not give to another the hopes you deny to him?'' 

"So far you understand me rightly, Madame. It has 
been said, that romance-writers give away so much of their 
hearts to heroes or heroines of their own creation, that they 
leave nothing worth the giving to human beings like them- 
selves. Perhaps it is so; yet, Madame," added Isaura, 
with a smile of exquisite sweetness in its melancholy, " I 
have heart enough left to feel for you." 

Madame Eameau was touched. "Ah, Mademoiselle, I 
do not believe in the saying you have quoted. But I must 
not abuse your goodness by pressing further upon you sub- 
jects from which you shrink. Only one word more : you 
know that my husband and I are but quiet tradesfolks, not 
in the society, nor aspiring to it, to which my son' s talents 
have raised himself; yet dare I ask that you will not close 
here the acquaintance that I have obtruded on you? — dare 
I ask, that I may, now and then, call on you — that now 
and then I may see you at my own home? Believe that I 
would not here ask anything which your own mother would 
disapprove if she overlooked disparities of station. Humble 
as our home is, slander never passed its threshold." 

" Ah, Madame, I and the Signora Venosta, whom in our 
Italian tongue I call mother, can but feel honoured and 
grateful whenever it pleases you to receive visits from us." 

" It would be a base return for such gracious compliance 
with my request if I concealed from you the reason why I 
pray Heaven to bless you for that answer. The physician 
says that it may be long before my son is sufficiently con- 
valescent to dispense with a mother's care, and resume his 
former life and occupation in the great world. It is every- 
thing for us if we can coax him into coming under our own 
roof -tree. This is difficult to do. It is natural for a young 
man launched into the world to like his own chez luL 
Then what will happen to Gustave? He, lonely and heart- 
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fitricken, will ask friends, young as himself, but far stronger, 
to come and cheer him; or he will seek to distract his 
thoughts by the overwork of his brain; in either case he is 
doomed. But I have stronger motives yet to fix him a 
while at our hearth. This is just the moment, once lost 
never to be regained, when soothing companionship, gentle 
reproachless advice, can fix him lastingly in the habits and 
modes of life which will banish all fears of his future from 
the hearts of his parents. You at least honour him with 
friendship, with kindly interest — you at least would desire 
to wean him from all that a friend may disapprove or la- 
ment — a creature whom Providence meant to be good, and 
perhaps great. If I say to him, *It will be long before you 
can go out and see your friends, but at my house your 
friends shall come and see you — among them Signora Ve- 
nosta and Mademoiselle Cicogna will now and then drop 
in' — my victory is gained, and my son is saved." 

"Madame," said Isaura, half sobbing, "what a blessing 
to have a mother like you! Love so noble ennobles those 
who hear its voice. Tell your son how ardently I wish 
him to be well, and to fulfil more than the promise of his 
genius; tell him also this — how I envy him his mother." 



CHAPTER XV. 



It needs no length of words to inform thee, my intelli- 
gent reader, be thou man or woman — but more especially 
woman — of the consequences following each other, as wave 
follows wave in a tide, that resulted from the interview 
with which my last chapter closed. Gustavo is removed 
to his parents' house ; he remains for weeks confined within 
doors, or, on sunny days, takes an hour or so in his own 
carriage, drawn by the horse bought from Rochebriant, into 
by -roads remote from the fashionable world; Isaura visits 
his mother, liking, respecting, influenced by her more and 
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more; in those visits she sits beside the sofa on which 
Eameau reclipes. Gradually, gently — more and more by 
his mother's lips— is impressed on her the belief that it is 
in her power to save a human life, and to animate its ca- 
reer towards those goals which are never based wholly upon 
earth in the earnest eyes of genius, or perhaps in tiie yet 
more upward vision of pure-souled believing woman. 

And Gustavo himself, as he passes through the slow 
stages of convalescence, seems so gratefully to ascribe to 
her every step in his progress — seems so gently softened in 
character — seems so refined from the old affectations, so 
ennobled above the old cynicism — and, above all, so need- 
ing her presence, so sunless without it, that — well, need I 
finish the sentence? — the reader will complete what I leave 
unsaid. 

Enough, that one day Isaura returned home from a visit 
at Madame Rameau's with the knowledge that her hand 
was pledged — her future life disposed of; and that, escap-^ 
ing from the Venosta, whom she so fondly, and in her hun~ 
ger for a mother's love, called Madre, the girl shut herself 
up in her own room with locked doors. 

Ah, poor child! ah, sweet- voiced Isaura! whose delicate 
image I feel myself too rude and too hard to transfer to- 
this page in the purity of its outlines, and the blended soft- 
nesses of its hues — thou who, when saying things serious, 
in the words men use, saidst them with a seriousness so^ 
charming, and with looks so feminine — thou, of whom no 
man I ever knew was quite worthy — ah, poor, simple, mis- 
erable girl, as I see thee now in the solitude of that white- 
curtained virginal room; hast thou, then, merged at last 
thy peculiar star into the cluster of all these commonplace^ 
girls whose lips have said "Ay," when their hearts said 
"No"? — thou, brilliant Isaura! thou, O motherless: 
child! 

She had simk into her chair — her own favourite chair, — 
the covering of it had been embroidered by Madame de 
Grantmesnil, and bestowed on her as a birthday present 
II. — 6 
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last year — the year in which she had first learned what it 
is to love — the year in which she had first learned what it 
is to strive for fame. And somehow uniting, as many young 
people do, love and fame in dreams of the future, that 
silken seat had been to her as the Tripod of Delphi was to 
the Pythian : she had taken to it, as it were intuitively, in 
all those hours, whether of joy or sorrow, when youth seeks 
to prophesy, and does but dream. 

There she sat now, in a sort of stupor — a sort of dreary 
bewilderment — the illusion of the Pythian gone — desire of 
dream and of prophecy alike extinct — pressing her hands 
together, and muttering to herself, " What has happened? 
— what have I done?" 

Three hours later you would not have recognised the 
same face that you see now. For then the bravery, the 
honour, the loyalty of the girl's nature had asserted their 
command. Her promise had been given to one man — it 
could not be recalled. Thought itself of any other man 
must be banished. On her hearth lay ashes and tinder — 
the last remains of every treasured note from Graham 
Vane; of the hoarded newspaper extracts that contained 
his name ; of the dry treatise he had published, and which 
had made the lovely romance-writer first desire ** to know 
something about politics." Ay, if the treatise had been 
upon fox-hunting, she would have desired " to know some- 
thing about" that! Above all, yet distinguishable from the 
rest — as the sparks still upon stem and leaf here and there 
faintly glowed and twinkled — the withered flowers which 
recorded that happy hour in the arbour, and the walks of 
the forsaken garden — the hour in which she had so bliss- 
fully pledged herself to renounce that career in art wherein 
fame would have been secured, but which would not have 
united Fame with Love — in dreams evermore over now. 



\ 



BOOK X. 



CHAPTER I. 

Graham Vane had heard nothing for months from M. 
Renard, when one morning he received the letter I trans- 
late: 

"Monsieur, — I am happy to inform you that I have at 
last obtained one piece of information which may lead to a 
more important discovery. When we parted after our fruit- 
less research in Vienna, we had both concurred in the per- 
suasion that, for some reason known only to the two ladies 
themselves, Madame Marigny and Madame Duval had ex- 
changed names — that it was Madame Marigny who had 
deceased in the name of Madame Duval, and Madame Du- 
val who had survived in that of Marigny. 

"It was clear to me that the heau Monsieur who had 
visited the false Duval must have been cognisant of this 
exchange of name, and that, if his name and whereabouts 
could be ascertained, he, in all probability, would know 
what had become of the lady who is the object of our re- 
search; and after the lapse of so many years he would 
probably have very slight motive to preserve the conceal- 
ment of facts which might, no doubt, have been convenient 
at the time. The lover of the soi-disant Mademoiselle Du- 
val was by such accounts as we could gain a man of some 
rank — ^very possibly a married man; and the liaison, in 
short, was one of those which, while they last, necessitate 
precautions and secrecy. 

" Therefore, dismissing all attempts at further trace of 
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the missing lady, I resolved to return to Vienna as soon as 
the business that recalled me to Paris was concluded, and 
devote myself exclusively to the search after the amorous 
and mysterious Monsieur. 

" I did not state this determination to you, because, pos- 
sibly, I might be in error — or, if not in error, at least too 
sanguine in my expectations — and it is best to avoid disap- 
pointing an honourable client. 

" One thing was clear, that, at the time of the soi-disant 
Duval's decease, the beau Monsietir was at Vienna. 

"It appeared also tolerably clear that when the lady 
friend of the deceased quitted Munich so privately, it was 
to Vienna she repaired, and from Vienna comes the letter 
demanding the certificates of Madame Duval's death. Par- 
don me, if I remind you of all these circumstances no doubt 
fresh in your recollection. I repeat them in order to jus- 
tify the conclusions to which they led me. 

" I could not, however, get permission to absent myself 
from Paris for the time I might require till the end of last 
April. I had meanwhile sought all private means of as- 
certaining what Frenchmen of rank and station were in 
that capital in the autumn of 1849. Among the list of the 
very few such Messieurs I fixed upon one as the most likely 
to be the mysterious Achille — Achille was, indeed, his nam 
de hapteme, 

" A man of intrigue — a bonnes fortunes — of lavish expen- 
diture withal ; very tenacious of his dignity, and avoiding 
any petty scandals by which it might be lowered; just the 
man who, in some passing affair of gallantry with a lady 
of doubtful repute, would never have signed his titular 
designation to a letter, and would have kept himself as 
much incognito as he could. But this man was dead — had 
been dead some years. He had not died at Vienna — never 
visited that capital for some years before his death. He 
was then, and had long been, the ami de la maison of one 
of those grandes dames of whose intimacy grands seigneurs 
are not ashamed. They parade there the bonnes fortunes 
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-tfiey conceal elsewhere. Monsieur and the grande dame 
were at Baden when the former died. Now, Monsieur, a 
Don Juan of that stamp is pretty sure always to have a 
confidential Leporello. If I could find Leporello alive I 
might learn the secrets not to be extracted from a Don 
Juan defunct. I ascertained, in truth, both at Vienna, to 
which I first repaired in order to verify the renseignements 
I had obtained at Paris, and at Baden, to which I then 
bent my way, that this brilliant noble had a favourite valet 
who had lived with him from his youth — an Italian, who had 
contrived in the course of his service to lay by savings 
enough to set up a hotel somewhere in Italy, supposed to 
be Pisa. To Pisa I repaired, but the man had left some 
years; his hotel had not prospered — he had left in debt. 
No one could say what had become of him. At last, after 
2, long and tedious research, I found him installed as man- 
ager of a small hotel at Genoa — a pleasant fellow enough ; 
and after friendly intercourse with him (of course I lodged 
at his hotel), I easily led him to talk of his earlier life and 
adventures, and especially of his former master, of whose 
splendid career in the army of *Xa Belle Deese^ he was not 
a little proud. It was not very easy to get him to the par- 
ticular subject in question. In fact, the affair with the 
poor false Duval had been so brief and undistinguished an 
episode in his master's life, that it was not without a 
strain of memory that he reached it. 

" By little and little, however, in the course of two or 
three evenings, and by the aid of many flasks of Orviette 
or bottles of Lacrima (wines. Monsieur, that I do not com- 
mend to any one who desires to keep his stomach sound 
and his secrets safe), I gathered these particulars. 

" Our Don Juan, since the loss of a wife in the first year 
of marriage, had rarely visited Paris where he had a domi- 
cile — his ancestral hotel there he had sold. 

"But happening to visit that capital of Europe a few 
months before we come to our dates at Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
made acquaintance with Madame Marigny, a natural daugh* 
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ter of high-placed parents, by whom, of course, she had 
never been acknowledged, but who had contrived that she 
should receive a good education at a convent; and on leav- 
ing it also contrived that an old soldier of fortune — which 
means an officer without fortune — who had served in Al- 
giers with some distinction, should offer her his hand, and 
add the modest dot they assigned her to his yet more mod- 
est income. They contrived also that she should under- 
stand the offer must be accepted. Thus Mademoiselle 
* Quelque Chose ' became Madame Marigny, and she, on her 
part, contrived that a year or so later she should be left a 
widow. After a marriage, of course the parents washed 
their hands of her — they had done their duty. At the 
time Don Juan made this lady's acquaintance nothing 
could be said against her character ; but the milliners and 
butchers had begun to imply that they would rather have 
her money than trust to her character. Don Juan fell in 
love with her, satisfied the immediate claims of milliner 
and butcher, and when they quitted Paris it was agreed 
that they should meet later at Aix-la-Chapelle. But when 
he resorted to that sultry and, to my mind, unalluring 
spa, he was surprised by a line from her saying that she 
had changed her name of Marigny for that of Duval. 

" *I recollect,' said Leporello, 'that two days afterwards 
my master said to me, "Caution and secrecy. Don't men- 
tion my name at the house to which I may send you with 
any note for Madame Duval. I don't announce my name 
when I call. La petite Marigny has exchanged her name 
for that of Louise Duval ; and I find that there is a Louise 
Duval here, her friend, who is niece to a relation of my 
own, and a terrible relation to quarrel with — a dead shot 
and unrivalled iBwordsman — Victor de Maul^on." My 
master was brave ^nough, but he enjoyed life, and he did 
not think la petite Marigny worth being killed for.' 

"Leporello remembered very little of what followed. 
All he did remember is that Don Juan, when at Vienna, 
said to him one moruing, looking less gay than usual^ 'It 
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is finished with la petite Marigny — she is no more. ' Then 
he ordered his bath, wrote a note, and said with tears in 
his eyes, *Take this to Mademoiselle Celeste; not to be 
compared to la petite Marigny; but la petite Celeste is 
still alive.' Ah, Monsieur! if only any man in France 
conld be as proud of his ruler as that Italian was of 
my countrymen! Alas! we Frenchmen are all made to 
command — or at least we think ourselves so — and we 
are insulted by one who says to us, * Serve and obey.' 
Nowadays, in France, we find all Don Juans and no 
Leporellos. 

" After strenuous exertions upon my part to recall to Lep- 
orello's mind the important question whether he had ever 
seen the true Duval, passing under the name of Marigny — 
whether she had not presented herself to his master at Vi- 
enna or elsewhere — he rubbed his forehead, and drew from 
it these reminiscences. 

"*0n the day that his Excellency,' — Leporello generally 
so styled his master — * Excellency,' as you are aware, is the 
title an Italian would give to Satan if taking his wages,— 
*told me that la petite Marigny was no more, he had re- 
ceived previously a lady veiled and mantled, whom I did 
not recognise as any one I had seen before, but I noticed 
her way of carrying herself — haughtily — her head thrown 
back; and I thought to myself, that lady is one of his 
grandes dames. She did call again two or three times, 
never announcing her name; then she did not reappear. 
She might be Madame Duval — I can't say.' 

"'But did you never hear his Excellency speak of the 
real Duval after that time?' 

"*No — non mi rieordo — I don't remember.' 

" *Kor of some living Madame Marigny, though the real 
one was dead?' 

"*Stop, I do recollect; not that he ever named such a 
person to me, but that I have posted letters for him to a 
Madame Marigny — oh, yes! even years after the S2ad. petite 
Marigny was dead; and once I did venture to say, " Pardon 
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me, Eccellenza, but may I ask if that poor lady is really 
dead, since I have to prepay this letter to her?" 

" * " Oh, " said he, " Madame Marigny ! Of coarse the one 
you know is dead, but there are others of the same name; 
this lady is of my family. Indeed, her house, though noble 
in itself, recognises the representative of mine as its head, 
and I am too bon prince not to acknowledge and serve any 
one who branches out of my own tree.' " 

*' A day after this last conversation on the subject, Lepo- 
rello said to me: 'My friend, you certainly have some in- 
terest in ascertaining what became of the lady who took 
the name of Marigny (I state this frankly, Monsieur, to 
show how difficult even for one so prudent as I am to beat 
about a bush long but what you let people know the sort of 
bird you are in search of). 

"*Well,' said I, *she does interest me. I knew some- 
thing of that Victor de Maul^on, whom his Excellency did 
not wish to quarrel with; and it would be a kindly act to 
her relation if one could learn what became of Louise 
Duval.' 

" *I can put you on the way of learning all that his Ex- 
cellency was likely to have known of her through corre- 
spondence. I have often heard him quote, with praise, a 
saying so clever that it might have been Italian, " Never 
write, never bum;" that is, never commit yourself by a 
letter — keep all letters that could put others in your power. 
All the letters he received were carefully kept and labelled. 
I sent them to his son in four large trunks. His son, no 
doubt, has them still.' 

"Now, however, I have exhausted my budget. I ar- 
rived at Paris last night. I strongly advise you to come 
hither at once, if you sitll desire to prosecute your search. 

" YoUf Monsieur, can do what I could not venture to do; 
you can ask the son of Don Juan if, amid the correspond- 
ence of his father, which he may have preserved, there be 
any signed Marigny or Duval — any, in short, which can 
throw light on this very obscure complication of circum'* 
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stances. A grand seigneur would naturally be more com- 
plaisant to a man of your station than he would be to an 
agent of police. Don Juan's son, inheriting his father's 
title, is Monsieur le Marquis de Rochebriant; and permit 
me to add, that at this moment, as the journals doubtless 
inform you, all Paris resounds with the rumour of the com- 
ing war ; and Monsieur de Rochebriant — who is, as I have 
ascertained, now in Paris — it may be difficult to find any- 
where on earth a month or two hence. — I have the honour, 
with profound consideration, &c., &c., I. Renakd." 

The day after the receipt of this letter Graham Vane 
was in Paris. 



CHAPTER II. 



Among things indescribable is that which is called " Agi- 
tation" in Paris — "Agitation without riot or violence — 
showing itself by no disorderly act, no turbulent outburst. 
Perhaps the cafes are more crowded; passengers in the 
streets stop each other more often, and converse in small 
knots and groups ; yet, on the whole, there is little exter- 
nally to show how loudly the heart of Paris is beating. A 
traveller may be passing through quiet landscapes, uncon- 
scious that a great battle is going on some miles off, but if 
he will stop and put his ear to the ground he will recog- 
nise, by a certain indescribable vibration, the voice of the 
cannon. 

But at Paris an acute observer need not stop and put his 
ear to the ground; he feels within himself a vibration — a 
mysterious inward sympathy which communicates to the 
individual a conscious thrill — ^when the passions of the 
multitude are stirred, no matter how silently. 

Tortoni's cafe was thronged when Duplessis and Frederic 
Lemercier entered it: it was in vain to order breakfast; no 
table was vacant either within the rooms or under the awn- 
ings without. 
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But they could not retreat so quickly as they had entered. 
On catching sight of the financier several men rose and 
gathered round him, eagerly questioning : 

"What do you think, Duplessis? Will any insult to 
France put a drop of warm blood into the frigid veins of 
that miserable Ollivier?" 

" It is not yet clear that France has been insulted, Mes- 
sieurs," replied Duplessis, phlegmatically. 

"Bah! Not insulted! The very nomination of a Hoh- 
enzollern to the crown of Spain was an insult — what would 
you have more?" 

"I tell you what it is, Duplessis," said the Vicomte de 
Br^z^, whose habitual light good temper seemed exchanged 
for insolent swagger — " I tell you what it is, your friend 
the Emperor has no more courage than a chicken. He is 
grown old, and infirm, and lazy; he knows that he can't 
even mount on horseback. But if, before this day week, 
he has not declared war on the Prussians, he will be lucky 
if he can get off as quietly as poor Louis Philippe did under 
shelter of his umbrella, and ticketed * Schmidt.' Or could 
you not, M. Duplessis, send him back to London in a bill 
of exchange?" 

" For a man of your literary repute, M. le Vicomte," said 
Duplessis, "you indulge in a strange confusion of meta- 
phors. But, pardon me, I came here to breakfast, and I 
cannot remain to quarrel. Come, Lemercier, let us take 
our chance of a cutlet at the Trois Freres.^' 

"Fox, Fox," cried Lemercier, whistling to a poodle that 
had followed him into the cafe, and, frightened by the sud- 
den movement and loud voices of the habitues, had taken 
refuge imder the table. 

" Your dog is poltron," said De Br^z^; "call him Kap." 

At this stroke of humour there was- a general laugh, in 
the midst of which Duplessis escaped, and Frederic, hav- 
ing discovered and caught his dog, followed with that ani- 
mal tenderly clasped in his arms. " I would not lose Fox 
for a great deal," said Lemercier with effusion; "a pledge 
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of love and fidelity from an English lady the most distin- 
guished: the lady left me — the dog remains." 

Duplessis smiled grimly : " What a thoroughbred Paris- 
ian you are, my dear Frederic ! I believe if the tramp of 
the last angel were sounding, the Parisians would be di- 
vided into two sets : one would be singing the Marseillaise, 
aAd parading the red flag; the other would be shrugging 
their shoulders and saying, *Bah! as if le Bon Dieu would 
have the bad taste to injure Paris — the Seat of the 
Graces, the School of the Arts, the Fountain of Reason, 
the Eye of the World;' and so be found by the destroying 
angel caressing poodles and making bons mots about les 
femmes.^' 

" And quite right, too, " said Lemercier, complacently ; 
" what other people in the world could retain lightness of 
heart under circumstances so unpleasant? But why do you 
take things so solemnly? Of course there will be war — 
idle now to talk of explanations and excuses. When a 
Frenchman says, *I am insulted,' he is not going to be told 
that he is not insulted. He means fighting, and not apolo- 
gising. But what if there be war? Our brave soldiers 
beat the Prussians — take the Rhine — return to Paris cov- 
ered with laurels ; a new Boulevard de Berlin eclipses the 
Boulevard Sebastopol. By the way, Duplessis, a Boule- 
vard de Berlin will be a good speculation — better than the 
Rue de Louvier. Ah ! is not that my English friend, Grarm 
Vam?" here, quitting the arm of Duplessis, Lemercier 
stopped a gentleman who was about to pass him unnotic- 
ing. " Bon jour, mon ami ! how long have you been at 
Paris?" 

" I only arrived last evening," answered Graham, "and 
my stay will be so short that it is a piece of good luck, my 
dear Lemercier, to meet with you, and exchange a cordial 
shake of the hand." 

" We are just going to breakfast at the Trois Freres — • 
Daplessis and I — pray join us." 

" With great pleasure — ah, M. Duplessis, I shall be glad 
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to hear from you that the Emperor will be firm enough to 
check the advances of that martial fever which, to judge 
by the persons I meet, seems to threaten delirium." 

Duplessis looked very keenly at Graham's face, as he 
replied slowly: "The English, at least, ought to know 
that when the Emperor by his last reforms resigned his 
personal authority for constitutional monarchy, it ceased 
to be a question whether he could or could not be firm in 
matters that belonged to the Cabinet and the Chambers. I 
presume that if Monsieur Gladstone advised Queen Victoria 
to declare war upon the Emperor of Russia, backed by a 
vast majority in Parliament, you would think me very ig- 
norant of constitutional monarchy and Parliamentary gov- 
ernment if I said, " I hope Queen Victoria will resist that 
martial fever.' " 

" You rebuke me very fairly, M. Duplessis, if you can 
show me that the two cases are analogous; but we do not 
understand in England that, despite his last reforms, the 
Emperor has so abnegated his individual ascendency, that 
his will, clearly and resolutely expressed, would not pre- 
vail in his Council and silence opposition in the Chambers. 
Is it so? I ask for information." 

The three men were walking on towards the Palais Royal 
«ide by side while this conversation proceeded. 

"That all depends," replied Duplessis, "upon what may 
be the increase of popular excitement at Paris. If it slack- 
ens, the Emperor, no doubt, could turn to wise account that 
favourable pause in the fever. But if it continues to swell, 
and Paris cries, *War,' in a voice as loud as it cried to 
Louis Philippe 'Revolution,' do you think that the Em- 
peror could impose on his ministers the wisdom of peace? 
His ministers would be too terrified by the clamour to 
undertake the responsibility of opposing it — they would 
resign. Where is the Emperor to find another Cabinet? 
a peace Cabinet? What and who are the orators for peace? 
— what a handful! — who? Gambetta, Jules Fa vre, avowed 
JBepublicans, — would they even accept the post of ministers 
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to Louis Kapol^on? If they did, would not their first step 
be the abolition of the Empire? Napoleon is therefore so 
far a constitutional monarch in the same sense as Queen 
Victoria, that the popular will in the country (and in 
France in such matters Paris is the country) controls the 
Chambers, controls the Cabinet; and against the Cabinet 
the Emperor could not contend. I say nothing of the army 
— a power in France unknown to you in England, which 
would certainly fraternise with no peace party. If war is 
proclaimed, — let England blame it if she will — she can't 
lament it more than I should : but let England blame the 
nation ; let her blame, if she please, the form of the gOY- 
ernment, which rests upon popular suffrage ; but do not let 
her blame our sovereign more than the French would blame 
her own, if compelled by the conditions on which she holds 
her crown to sign a declaration of war, which vast majori- 
ties in a Parliament just elected, and a Council of Ministers; 
whom she could not practically replace, enforced upon her 
will." 

" Your observations, M. Duplessis, impress me strongly, 
and add to the deep anxieties with which, in common with 
all my countrymen, I regard the menacing aspect of the 
present hour. Let us hope the best. Our Government, I 
know, is exerting itself to the utmost verge of its power, 
to remove every just ground of offence that the unfortu- 
nate nomination of a German Prince to the Spanish throne 
could not fail to have given to French statesmen." 

" I am glad you concede that such a nomination was a 
just ground of offence," said Lemercier, rather bitterly; 
" for I have met Englishmen who asserted that France had 
no right to resent any choice of a sovereign that Spain 
might make." 

" Englishmen in general are not very reflective politicians 
in foreign affairs," said Graham; "but those who are must 
see that France could not, without alarm the most justifi- 
able, contemplate a cordon of hostile states being drawn 
around her on all sides, — Germany, in itself so formidable 
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since the field of Sadowa, on the east; a German prince in 
the southwest; the not improbable alliance between Prus- 
sia and the Italian kingdom, already so alienated from tho 
France to which it owed so much. If England would be 
uneasy were a great maritime power possessed of Antwerp, 
how much more uneasy might France justly be if Prussia 
could add the armies of Spain to those of Germany, and 
launch them both upon France. But that cause of alarm 
is over — the Hohenzollern is withdrawn. Let us hope for 
the best." 

The three men had now seated themselves at a table in 
the Trois Freres, and Lemercier volunteered the task of 
inspecting the menu and ordering the repast, still keeping 
guard on Fox. 

" Observe that man," said Duplessis, pointing towards a 
gentleman who had just entered ; " the other day he was 
the popular hero — now, in the excitement of threatened 
war, he is permitted to order his bifteck uncongratulated, 
imcaressed ; such is fame at Paris ! here to-day and gone 
to-morrow." 

"How did the man become famous?" 

"He is a painter, and refused a decoration — the only 
French painter who ever did." 

" And why* refuse ?" 

" Because he is more stared at as tho man who refused 
than he would have been as the man who accepted. If 
ever the Eed Kepublicans have their day, those among 
them most certain of human condemnation will be the 
coxcombs who have gone mad for the desire of human 
applause." 

"You are a profound philosopher, M. Duplessis." 

" I hope not — I have an especial contempt for philoso- 
phers. Pardon me a moment — I see a man to whom I 
would say a wprd or two." 

Duplessis crossed over to another table to speak to a 
middle-aged man of somewhat remarkable countenance, 
with the red ribbon in his buttonhole, in whom Graham 
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recognised an ex-minister of the Emperor, differing from 
most of those at that day in his Cabinet, in the reputation 
of being loyal to his master and courageous against a mob. 

Left thus alone with Lemercier, Graham said : 

" Pray tell me where I can find your friend the Marquis 
de Rochebriant. I called at his apartment this morning, 
and I was told that he had gone on some visit into the 
country, taking his valet, and the concierge could not give 
me his address. I thought myself so lucky on meeting 
with you, who are sure to know." 

"No, I do not; it is some days since I saw Alain. But 
Duplessis will be sure to know." Here the financier re- 
joined them. • 

" Mon cher, Grarm Vam wants to know for what Sabine 
shades Rochebriant has deserted the ^fumum opes strepi- 
tumque^ of the capital." 

"Ah! the Marquis is a friend of yours. Monsieur?" 

" I can scarcely boast that honour, but he is an acquaint- 
ance whom I should be very glad to see again." 

"At this moment he is at the Duchesse de Tarascon's 
country-house near Fontainebleau ; I had a hurried line 
from him two days ago stating that he was going there on 
her urgent invitation. But he may return to-morrow ; at 
all events he dines with me on the 8th, and I shall be 
charmed if you will do me the honour to meet him at my 
house." 

" It is an invitation too agreeable to refuse, and I thank 
you very much for it." 

Nothing worth recording passed further in conversation 
between Graham and the two Frenchmen. He left them 
smoking their cigars in the garden, and walked homeward 
by the Rue de Rivoli. As he was passing beside the Ma^ 
gasin du Louvre he stopped, and made way for a lady 
crossing quickly out of the shop towards her carriage at 
the door. Glancing at him with a slight inclination of her 
liead in acknowledgment of his courtesy, the lady recog- 
nised his features, — 
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"Ah, Mr. Vane!" she cried, almost joyfully — "you are 
then at Paris, though you have not come to see me.'' 

" I only arrived last night, dear Mrs. Morley/' said Gra- 
ham, rather embarrassed, "and only on some matters of 
business which \mexpectedly summoned me. My stay will 
probably be very short." 

" In that case let me rob you of a few minutes — ^no, not 
rob you even of them ; I can take you wherever you want 
to go, and as my carriage moves more quickly than you 
do on foot, I shall save you the minutes instead of robbing 
you of them." 

" You are most kind, but I was only going to my hotel, 
which is close by." 

" Then you have no excuse for not taking a short drive 
with me in the Champs Elys^s — come." 

Thus bidden, Graham could not civilly disobey. He 
handed the fair American into her carriage, and seated 
himself by her side. 



CHAPTER III. 



" Mr. Vane, I feel as if I had many apologies to make 
for tlie interest in your life which my letter to you so in- 
discreetly betrayed." 

" Oh, Mrs. Morley I you cannot guess how deeply that 
interest touched me." 

" I Hhould not have presumed so far," continued Mrs* 
Morl(»y, unlieoding the interruption, "if I had not been 
ultofTother in error as to the nature of your sentiments in 
a c(U'tain quart(^r. In this you must blame my American 
reariiij<. With us there are many flirtations between boy» 
and f^irlB whicli oomo to nothing; but when in my country 
a man like^ you nieotfl with a woman like Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna, tlu^re cannot be flirtation. His attentions, his looks^ 
his manner, reveal to the eyes of those who care enough 
for him to watch, one of two things — either he coldly ad- 
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naires and esteems, or he loves with his whole heart and 
soul a woman worthy to inspire such a love. Well, I did 
watch, and I was absurdly mistaken. I imagined that I 
saw love, and rejoiced for the sake of both of you to think 
so. I know that in all countries, our own as well as yours, 
love is so morbidly sensitive and jealous that it is always 
apt to invent imaginary foes to itself. Esteem and admi- 
ration never do that. I thought that some misunderstand- 
ing, easily removed by the intervention of a third person, 
mght have impeded the impulse of two hearts towards each 
other — and so I wrote. I had assumed that you loved — I 
am humbled to the last degree — you only admired and es- 
teemed." 

"Your irony is very keen, Mrs. Morley, and to you it 
may seem very just." 

** Don't call me Mrs. Morley in that haughty tone of 
voice, — can't you talk to me as you would talk to a friend? 
You only esteemed and admired — there is an end of it." 

"No, there is not an end of it," cried Graham, giving 
way to an impetuosity of passion, which rarely, indeed, 
before another, escaped his self-control ; " the end of it to 
me is a life out of which is ever stricken such love as I 
could feel for woman. To me true love can only come 
once. It came with my first look on that fatal face — it 
has never left me in thought by day, in dreams by night. 
The end of it to me is farewell to all such happiness as 
the one love of a life can promise — but •" 

" But what?" asked Mrs. Morley, softly, and very much 
moved by the passionate earnestness of Graham's voice and 
words. 

"But," he continued with a forced smile, "we English- 
men are trained to the resistance of absolute authority ; we 
cannot submit all the elements that make up our being to 
the sway of a single despot. Love is the painter of exist- 
ence, it should not be its sculptor." 

" I do not understand the metaphor." 

"Love colours our life, it should not chisel its form." 
n 6 
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" My decur Mr. Vane, that is very cleverly said, but the 
human heart is too large and too restless to be quietly 
packed up in an aphorism. Do you mean to tell me that 
if you found you had destroyed Isaura Cicogna's happiness 
as well as resigned your own, that thought would not some- 
what deform the very shape you would give to your life? 
Is it colour alone that your life would lose?'* 

" Ah, Mrs. Morley, do not lower your friend into an or- 
dinary girl in whom idleness exaggerates the strength of 
any fancy over which it dreamily broods. Isaura Cicogna 
has her occupations — her genius — her fame — her career. 
Honestly speaking, I think that in these she will find a 
happiness that no quiet hearth could bestow. I will say 
no more. I feel persuaded that were we two united I could 
not make her happy. With the irresistible impulse that 
urges the genius of the writer towards its vent in public 
sympathy and applause, she would chafe if I said, *Be con- 
tented to be wholly mine.' And if I said it nol^ and felt 
I had no right to say it, and allowed the full scope to her 
natural ambition, what then? She would chafe yet more 
to find that I had no fellowship in her aims and ends — ^that 
where I should feel pride, I felt humiliation. It would be 
so; I cannot help it, 'tis my nature." 

" So be it then. When, next year perhaps, you visit 
Paris, you will be safe from my officious interference — 
Isaura will be the wife of another." 

Graham pressed his hand to his heart with the sudden 
movement of one who feels there an agonising spasm — ^his 
cheek, his very lips were bloodless. 

"I told you," he said bitterly, "that your fears of my 
influence over the happiness of one so gifted, and so strong 
in such gifts, were groundless; you allow that I should be 
very soon forgotten?" 

" I allow no such thing— I wish I could. But do you 
know so little of a woman's heart (and in matters of heart, 
1 never yet heard that genius had a talisman against emo- 
tion), — do you know so little of a woman's heart as not to 
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know that the very moment in which she may accept a 
marriage the least fitted to render her happy, is that ia 
which she has lost all hope of happiness in another?" 

"Is it indeed so?" murmured Graham — "ay, I can con- 
ceive it." 

" And have you so little comprehension of the necessities 
which that fame, that career to which you allow she is im- 
pelled by the instincts of genius, impose on this girl, young, 
beautiful, fatherless, motherless? No matter how pure 
her life, can she guard it from the slander of envious 
tongues? Will not all her truest friends — would not you, 
if you were her brother — press upon her by all the argu- 
ments that have most weight with the woman who asserts 
independence in her modes of life, and yet is wise enough 
to know that the world can only judge of virtue by its 
shadow — reputation, not to dispense with the protection 
which a husband can alone secure? And that is why I 
warn you, if it be yet time, that in resigning your own 
happiness you may destroy Isaura's. She will wed an-* 
other, but she will not be happy. What a chimera or 
dread your egotism as man conjures up! Oh! forsooth, 
the qualities that charm and delight a world are to unfit 
a woman to be helpmate to a man. Fie on you! — fie!" 

Whatever answer Graham might have made to these im- 
passioned reproaches was here checked. 

Two men on horseback stopped the carriage. One was 
Enguerrand de Vandemar, the other was the Algerine 
Colonel whom we met at the supper given at the Maison 
Dorie by Frederic Lemercier. 

^^ Pardon, Madame Morley," said Enguerrand; "but 
there are symptoms of a mob-epidemic a little further up : 
the fever began at Belleville, and is threatening the health 
of the Champs Elysdes. Don't be alarmed — it may be 
nothing, though it may be much. In Paris, one can never 
calculate an hour beforehand the exact progress of a polit- 
ico-epidemic fever. At present I say, *Bah! a pack of 
ragged boys, gamins de Faris;' but my friend the Colonel, 
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twisting his moustache en souriant amMmentf says, *It ift 
the indignation of Paris at the apathy of the Grovemment 
under insult to the honour of France ;' and Heaven only 
knows how rapidly French gamins grow into giants when 
Colonels talk about the indignation of Paris and the honour 
of France!" 

"But what has happened?" asked Mrs. Morley, turning 
to the Colonel. 

" Madame," replied the warrior, " it is rumoured that the 
King of Prussia has turned his back upon the ambassador 
of France ; and that the pekin who is for peace at any price 
— M. Ollivier — will say to-morrow in the Chamber, that 
France submits to a slap in the face." 

"Please, Monsieur de Vandemar, to tell my coachman 
to drive home," said Mrs. Morley. 

The carriage turned and went homeward. The Colonel 
lifted his hat, and rode back to see what the gamins were 
about. Enguerrand, who had no interest in the gamins, 
and who looked on the Colonel as a bore, rode by the side 
of the carriage. 

"Is there anything serious in this?" asked Mrs. 
Morley. 

" At this moment, nothing. What it may be this hour 
to-morrow I cannot say. Ah! Monsieur Vane, ban jour — I 
did not recognise you at first. Once, in a visit at the 
chateau of one of your distinguished countrymen, I saw 
two game-cocks turned out facing each other : they needed 
no pretext for quarrelling — neither do France and Prussia — 
no matter which game-cock gave the first offence, the 
two game-cocks must have it out. All that Ollivier can do, 
if he be wise, is to see that the French cock has his steel 
spurs as long as the Prussians. But this I do say, that if 
Ollivier attempts to put the French cock back into its bag, 
the Empire is gone in forty-eight hours. That to me is a 
trifle— I care nothing for the Empire; but that which is 
not a trifle is anarchy and chaos. Better war and the Em- 
pire than peace and Jules Favre. But let us seize the pres- 
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ent hour, Mr. Vane; whatever happens to-morrow, shall we 
dine together to-day? Name your restaurant, ^^ 

"I am so grieved," answered Graham, rousing himself — 
**I am here only on business, and engaged all the evening. '^ 

" What a wonderful thing is this life of ours!" said En- 
guerrand. " The destiny of France at this moment hangs 
on a thread — I, a Frenchman, say to an English friend, 
*Let us dine — a cutlet to-day and a fig for to-morrow;' and 
my English friend, distinguished native of a country with 
which we have the closest alliance, tells me that in this 
crisis of France he has business to attend to! My father is 
quite right; he accepts the Yoltairean philosophy, and 
cries, Vivent les indlfferents I " 

"My dear M. de Vandemar," said Graham, "in every 
country you will find the same thing. All individuals 
massed together constitute public life. Each individual has 
a life of his own, the claims and the habits and the needs 
of which do not suppress his sympathies with public life, 
but imperiously overrule them. Mrs. Morley, permit me 
to pull the check-string — I get out here. " 

"I like that man," said Enguerrand, as he continued to 
Tide by the fair American, " in language and esjprit he is so 
French." 

"I use to like him better than you can," answered Mrs. 
Morley, " but in prejudice and stupidity he is so English. 
As it seems you are disengaged, come and partake, ^jo< au 
feuy with Frank and me." 

" Charmed to do so," answered the cleverest and best bred 
of all Parisian heaux gargons, " but forgive me if I quit you 
soon. This poor France! Entre 7wus, I am very uneasy 
about the Parisian fever. I must run away after dinner to 
clubs and cafes to learn the last bulletins." 

"We have nothing like that French Legitimist in the 
States," said the fair American to herself, "unless we 
should ever be so silly as to make Legitimists of the ruined 
gentlemen of the South." 

Meanwhile Graham Vane went slowly back to his apart- 
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ment. No false excuse had he made to Enguerrand ; this 
evening was devoted to M. Renard, who told him little he 
had not known before; but his private life overruled his 
public, and all that night he, professed politician, thought 
sleeplessly, not over the crisis to France, which might alter 
the conditions of Europe, but the talk on his private life of 
that intermeddling American woman. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The next day, Wednesday, July 6th, commenced one of 
those eras in the world's history in which private life 
would vainly boast that it overrules Life Public. How 
many private lives does such a terrible time influence^ ab- 
sorb, darken with sorrow, crush into graves? 

It was the day when the Due de Gramont uttered the 
fatal speech which determined the die between peace and 
war. No one not at Paris on that day can conceive the 
popular enthusiasm with which that speech was hailed — the 
greater because the warlike tone of it was not anticipated; 
because there had been a rumour amidst circles the best in- 
formed that a speech of pacific moderation was to be the 
result of the Imperial Council. Rapturous indeed were the 
applauses with which the sentences that breathed haughty 
defiance were hailed by the Assembly. The ladies in the 
tribune rose with one accord, waving their handkerchiefs. 
Tall, stalwart, dark, with Roman features and lofty pres- 
ence, the Minister of France seemed to say with Catiline in 
the fine tragedy: "Lo! where I stand, I am war!" 

Paris had been hungering for some hero of the hour — the 
Due de Gramont became at once raised to that eminence. 

All the journals, save the very few which were friendly 
to pea<;e, because hostile to the Emperor, resounded with 
praise, not only of the speech, but of the speaker. It is 
with a melancholy sense of amusement that one recalls now 
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to mind those organs of public opinion — with what romantic 
fondness they dwelt on the personal graces of the man who 
had at last given voice to the chivalry of France : " The 
charming gravity of his countenance — the mysterious ex- 
pression of his eye!" 

As the crowd poured from the Chambers, Victor de Mau- 
l&)n and Savarin, who had been among the listeners, en- 
countered. 

"No chance for my friends the Orleanists now," said 
Savarin. "You who mock at all parties are, I suppose, 
at heart for the Kepublican — small chance, too, for that." 

" I do not agree with you. Violent impulses have quick 
reactions." 

" But what reaction could shake the Emperor after he 
returns a conqueror, bringing in his pocket the left bank of 
the Khine?" 

" None — when he does that. Will he do it? Does he 
himself think he will do it? I doubt " 

"Doubt the French army against the Prussian?" 

"Against the German people united — ^yes, very much." 

"But war will disunite the German people. Bavaria 
will surely assist us — Hanover will rise against the spoli- 
ator — ^Austria at our first successes must shake off her pres- 
ent enforced neutrality?" 

"You have not been in Germany, and I have. What 
yesterday was a Prussian army, to-morrow will be a Ger- 
man population; far exceeding our own in numbers, in 
hardihood of body, in cultivated intellect, in military dis- 
cipline. But talk of something else. How is my ex-edi- 
tor — poor Gustave Eameau?" 

" Still very weak, bat on the mend. You may have him 
back in his oflSce soon." 

" Impossible ! even in his sick-bed his vanity was more 
vigorous than ever. He issued a war-song, which has 
gone the round of the war journals signed by his own name. 
He must have known very well that the name of such a 
Tyrtseus cannot reappear as the editor of Les Sens Com- 
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mun; that in launching his little firebrand he burned all ves- 
sels that could waft him back to the port he had quitted. 
But I dare say he has done well for his own interests; I 
doubt if Lea Sena Commun can much longer hold its ground 
in the midst of the prevalent lunacy." 

" What ! it has lost subscribers? — gone off in sale already, 
since it declared for peace?" 

" Of course it has ; and after the article which, if I live 
over to-night, will appear to-morrow, I should wonder if it 
sell enough to cover the cost of the print and paper." 

" Martyr to principle! I revere, but I do not envy thee." 

" Martyrdom is not my ambition. If Louis Napol^n be 
defeated, what then? Perhaps he may be the martyr; and 
the Favres and Gambettas may roast their own eggs on the 
gridiron they heat for his majesty." 

Hero an English gentleman, who was the very able cor- 
respondent to a very eminent journal, and in that capacity 
had made acquaintance with De Maul^on, joined the two 
Frenchmen ; Savarin, however, after an exchange of salu- 
tations, went his way. 

" May I ask a frank answer to a somewhat rude question, 
M. le Vicomte?" said the Englishman. " Suppose that the 
Imperial Government had to-day given in their adhesion to 
the peace party, how long would it have been before their 
orators in the Chamber and their organs in the press would 
have said that France was governed by pollrons .^" 

" Probably for most of the twenty-four hours. But there 
are a few who are honest in their convictions ; of that few 
I am one." 

" And would have supported the Emperor and his Gov- 
ernment?" 

"No, Monsieur — I do not say that." 

" Then the Emperor would have turned many friends into 
enemies/ and no enemies into friends." 

" Monsieur — you in England know that a party in op- 
position is not propitiated when the party in power steals its 
measures. Hal — pardon me, who is that gentleman, evi- 
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dently your countryman, whom I see yonder talking to the 
Secretary of your Embassy ?" 

"He. — Mr. Vane — Graham Vane. Do you not know 
him? He has been much in Paris, attached to our Embassy 
formerly; a clever man — much is expected from him." 

" Ah ! I think I have seen him before, but am not quite 
sure. Did you say Vane? I once knew a Monsieur Vane, 
a distinguished parliamentary orator." 

" That gentleman is his son — would you like to be intro- 
duced to him?" 

"Not to-day — I am in some hurry." Here Victor lifted 
his hat in parting salutation, and as he walked away cast 
at Graham another glance keen and scrutinising. " I have 
seen that man before," he muttered, " where? — when? — can 
it be only a family likeness to the father? No, the features 
are different; the profile is — ha! — Mr. Lamb, Mr. Lamb — 
but why call himself by that name? — why disguised? — what 
can he have to do with poor Louise? Bah — these are not 
questions I can think of now. This war — this war — can 
it yet be prevented? How it will prostrate all the plans 
my ambition so carefully schemed ! Oh ! — at least if I were 
but in the Chambre, Perhaps I yet may be before the war 
is ended — the Clavignys have great interest in their depart- 
ment." 



CHAPTER V. 



Graham had left a note with Rochebriant's concierge re- 
questing an interview on the Marquis's return to Paris, and 
on the evening after the day just commemorated he received 
a line, saying that Alain had come back, and would be at 
home at nine o'clock. Graham found himself in the 
Breton's apartment punctually at the hour indicated. 

Alain was in high spirits : he burst at once into enthusi- 
astic exclamations on the virtual announcement of war. 

" Congratulate me, mon cher .'" he cried — " the news was 
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a joyous surprise to me. Only so recently as yesterday 
morning I was imder the gloomy apprehension that the Im- 
perial Cabinet would continue to back Ollivier's craven de- 
claration * that France had not been afiErontedl' The Du- 
cliesse de Tarascon, at whose campagne I was a guest, is 
(as you doubtless know) very much in the confidence of the 
Tuileries. On the first signs of war, I wrote to her, saying 
that whatever the objections of my pride to enter the army 
as a private in time of peace, such objections ceased on the 
moment when all distinctions of France most vanish in 
the eyes of sons eager to defend her banners. The Bu- 
chesse in reply begged me to come to her campaQne and talk 
over the matter. I went; she then said that if war should 
break out it was the intention to organise the Mobiles and 
officer them with men of birth and education, irrespective 
of previous military service, and in that case I might count 
on my epaulets. But only two nights ago she received a 
letter — I know not of course from whom — evidently from 
some high authority — that induced her to think the moder- 
ation of the Council would avert the war, and leave the 
swords of the Mobiles in their sheaths. I suspect the de- 
cision of yesterday must have been a. very sudden one. Ce 
cJier Gramont ! See what it is to have a well-bom man 
in a sovereign's councils." 

" If war must come, I at least wish all renown to your- 
self. But " 

"Oh! spare me yoiiT ^buts^; the English are always too 
full of them where her own interests do not appeal to her. 
She had no *buts' for war in India or a march into Abys- 
sinia." 

Alain spoke petulantly ; at that moment the French were 
very much irritated by the monitory tone of the English 
journals. Graham prudently avoided the chance of rous- 
ing the wrath of a young hero yearning for his epaulets, 

"I am English enough," said he, with good-humoured 
courtesy, " to care for English interests ; and England has 
no interest abroad dearer to her than the welfare and 
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dignity of France. And now let me tell you why I pre- 
sumed on an acquaintance less intimate than I could desire, 
to solicit this interview on a matter which concerns myself, 
and in which you could perhaps render me a considerable 
service." 

"Ifl can, count it rendered; move to this sofa — ^join me 
in a cigar, and let us talk at ease comme de vieux amis, 
whose fathers or brothers might have fought side by side 
in the Crimea." Graham removed to the sofa beside Roche- 
briant, and after one or two whiffs laid aside the cigar and 
began: 

" Among the correspondence which Monsieur your father 
has left, are there any letters of no distant date signed Ma- 
rigny — Madame Marigny? Pardon me, I should state my 
motive in putting this question. I am intrusted with a 
charge, the fulfilment of which may prove to the benefit of 
this lady or her child ; such fulfilment is a task imposed 
upon my honour. But all the researches to discover this 
lady which I have instituted stop at a certain date, with 
this information, — viz., that she corresponded occasionally 
with the late Marquis de E-ochebriant ; that he habitually 
preserved the letters of his correspondents ; and that these 
letters were severally transmitted to you at his decease." 

Alain's face had taken a very grave expression while 
Graham spoke, and he now replied with a mixture of 
haughtiness and embarrassment : 

" The boxes containing the letters my father received and 
preserved were sent to me as you say — the larger portion of 
them were from ladies — sorted and labelled, so that in 
glancing at any letter in each packet I could judge of the 
general tenor of these in the same packet without the neces- 
sity of reading them. All packets of that kind. Monsieur 
Vane, I burned. I do not remember any letters signed 
* Marigny.' " 

"I perfectly understand, my dear Marquis, that you 
would destroy all letters which your father himself would 
have destroyed if his last illness had been sufficiently pro- 
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longed. But I do not think the letters I mean would have 
come under that classification ; probably they were short, 
and on matters of business relating to some third person — 
some person^ for instance, of the name of Louise, or of 
Duval!" 

^' Stop ! let me think. I have a vague remembrance of 
one or two letters which rather perplexed me, they were 

labelled, * Louise D . Mem. : to make farther inquiries 

as to the fate of her uncle.' " 

** Marquis, these are the letters I seek. Thank heaven^ 
you have not destroyed them?" 

" No ; there was no reason why I should destroy, though 
I really cannot state precisely any reason why I kept them. 
I have a very vague recollection of their existence. '^ 

*' I entreat you to allow me at least a glance at the hand- 
writing, and compare it with that of a letter I have about 
me ; and if the several handwritings correspond, I would 
ask you to let me have the address, which, according to 
your father's memorandum, will be found in the letters you 
have preserved." 

" To compliance with such a request I not only cannot 
demur, but perhaps it may free me from some responsibility 
which I might have thought the letters dew)lved upon my 
executorship. I am sure they did not concern the honour 
of any woman of any family, for in that case I must have 
burned them." 

"Ah, Marquis, shake hands there! In such concord be- 
tween man and man, there is more entente cordiale between 
England and France than there was at Sebastopol. Now 
let me compare the handwritings." 

" The box that contained the letters is not here — I left it 
at Rochebriant; I will telegraph to my aunt to send it; 
the day after to-morrow it will no doubt arrive. Breakfast 
with me that day — say at one o'clock, and after breakfast 
the Box!" 

" How can I thank you?" 

" Thank me I but you said your honour was concerned in 
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your request — requests affecting honour between men comme 
il faut is a ceremony of course, like a bow between them. 
One bows, the other returns the bow — no thanks on either 
side. iNow that we have done with that matter, let me say 
that I thought your wish for our interview originated in a 
very different cause." 

" What could that be?" 

"Nay, do you not recollect that last talk between us, 
when with such loyalty you spoke to me about Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna, and supposing that there might be rivalship 
between us, retracted all that you might have before said to 
warn me against fostering the sentiment with which she had 
inspired me ; even at the first slight glance of a face which 
cannot be lightly forgotten by those who have once seen it." 

"I recollect perfectly every word of that talk. Marquis," 
answered Graham, calmly, but with his hand concealed 
within his vest and pressed tightly to his heart. The 
warning of Mrs. Morley flashed upon him. " Was this the 
man to seize the prize he had put aside — this man, younger 
than himself — handsomer than himself — higher in rank?" 

"I recollect that talk, Marquis! Well, what then?" 

" In my self-conceit I supposed that you might have heard 
how much I admired Mademoiselle Cicogna — how, having 
not long since met her at the house of Duplessis (who by 
the way writes me word that I shall meet you chez lui to- 
morrow), I have since sought her society wherever there 
was a chance to find it. You may have heard, at our 
club, or elsewhere, how I adore her genius — how, I say, 
that nothing so Breton — that is, so pure and so lofty — has 
appeared and won readers since the days of Ch§,teaubriand — 
and you, knowing that les absens ont toujours tort, come to 
me and ask Monsieur de Eochebriant, Are we rivals? I 
expected a challenge — you relieve my mind — you abandon 
the field to me?" 

At the first I warned the reader how improved from his 
old mauvaise honte a year or so of Paris life would make 
our beau Marquis. How a year or two of London life with 
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its horsey slang aud its fast girls of the period would have 
vulgarised an English RochebriantI Grraham gnawed his 
lips and replied quietly^ ''I do not challenge! Am I to 
congratulate you?" 

" No, that brilliant victory is not for me. I thought that 
was made clear in the conversation 1 have referred to. But 
if you have done me the honour to be jealous I am exceed- 
ingly flattered. Speaking, seriously, if I admired Made- 
moiselle Cicogna when you and I last met, the admiration is 
increased by the respect with which I regard a character so 
simply noble. How many women older than she would 
have been spoiled by the adulation that has followed her liter- 
ary success ! — how few women so young, placed in a position 
so critical, having the courage to lead a life so independent^ 
would have maintained the dignity of their character free 
from a single indiscretion I I speak not from my own 
knowledge, but from the report of all, who would be pleased 
enough to censure if they could find a cause. Gtood society 
is the paradise of mauvaises lang^ies.^^ 

Graham caught Alain's hand and presfTed it, but made no 
answer. 

The young Marquis continued : 

" You will pardon me for speaking thus freely in the way 
that I would wish any friend to speak of the demoiselle who 
might become my wife. I owe you much, not only for the 
loyalty with which you address me in reference to this 
young lady, but for words affecting my own position in 
Prance, which sank deep into my mind — saved me from 
deeming myself a proscrit in ray own land — filled me with 
a manly ambition, not stifled amidst the thick of many 
effeminate follies — and, in fact, led me to the career which 
is about to open before me, and in which my ancestors have 
left nie no undistinguished examples. Let us speak, then, 
a cmur ouvert, as one friend to another. Has there been 
any misunderstanding between you and Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna which has delayed your return to Paris? If so, is it 
over now?" 
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"There has been no such misunderstanding." 

" Do you doubt whether the sentiments you expressed in 
regard to her when we met last year, are returned?" 

"I have no right to conjecture her sentiments. You 
mistake altogether." 

" I do not believe that I am dunce enough to mistake your 
feelings towards Mademoiselle — they may be read in your 
face at this moment. Of course I do not presume to haz- 
ard a conjecture as to those of Mademoiselle towards your- 
self. But when I met her not long since at the house of 
Duplessis, with whose daughter she is intimate, I chanced 
to speak to her of you ; and if I may judge, by looks and 
manner, I chose no displeasing theme. You turn away — I 
offend you?" 

"Offend! — no, indeed; but on this subject I am not 
prepared to converse. I came to Paris on matters of busi- 
ness much complicated and which ought to absorb my 
attention. I cannot longer trespass on your evening. The 
day after to-morrow, then, I will be with you at one 
o'clock." 

" Yes, I hope then to have the letters you wish to con- 
sult ; and, meanwhile, we meet to-morrow at the Hotel Du- 
plessis." 



CHAPTER VI. 



Graham had scarcely quitted Alain, and the young Mar- 
quis was about to saunter forth to his club, when Duplessis 
was announced. 

These two men had naturally seen much of each other 
since Duplessis had returned from Bretagne and delivered 
Alain from the gripe of Louvier. Scarcely a day had 
passed but what Alain had been summoned to enter into the 
financier's plans for the aggrandisement of the Rochebriant 
estates, and delicately made to feel that he had become a 
partner in speculations, which, thanks to the capital and the 
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abilities Duplessis brought to bear, seemed likely to result 
ill the ultimate freedom of his property from all burdens^ 
and the restoration of his inheritanee to a splendour corre- 
spondent with the dignity of his rank. 

On the plea that his mornings were chiefly devoted to 
professional business, Duplessis arranged that these con- 
sultations should take place in the evenings. From those 
consultations Valerie was not banished; Duplessis took her 
into the council as a matter of course. '^ Valerie/' said the 
financier to Alain, *^ though so young, has a very clear head 
for business, and she is so interested in all that interests 
myself, that even where I do not take her opinion, I at 
least feel my own made livelier and brighter by her sym- 
pathy. " 

So the girl was in the habit of taking her work or her 
book into the cabinet de travail, and never obtruding a sug- 
gestion unasked, still, when appealed to, speaking with a 
modest good sense which justified her father's confidence 
and praise; and aj^ropos of her book, she had taken Cha- 
teaubriand into peculiar favour. Alain had respectfully 
presented to her beautifully bound copies of Atala and Le 
(ienie du Christianisme; it is astonishing, indeed, how he 
had already contrived to regulate her tastes in literature. 
The charms of those quiet family evenings had stolen into 
the young Breton's heart. 

He yearned for none of the gayer reunions in which he 
had before sought for a pleasure that his nature had not 
found ; for, amidst the amusements of Paris, Alain remained 
intensely Breton — viz., formed eminently for the simple joys 
of domestic life, associating the sacred hearthstone with the 
antique religion of his fathers; gathering round it all the 
images of pure and noble affections which the romance of 
a poetic temperament had evoked from the solitude which 
had surrounded a melancholy boyhood — an imcontaminated 
youth. 

Duplessis entered abruptly, and with a countenance 
much disturbed from its wonted saturnine composure. 
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** Marquis, what is this I have just heard from the Du- 
chesse de Tarascon? Can it be? You ask military service 
in this ill-omened war? — you?" 

"My dear and best friend," said Alain, very much 
startled, " I should have thought that you, of all men in the 
world, would have most approved of my request— you, so 
devoted an Imperialist — you, indignant. that the represent- 
ative of one of these families, which the First Napoleon so 
eagerly and so vainly courted, should ask for the grade of 
sous-lieutenant in the armies of Napoleon the Third — you, 
who of all men know how ruined are the fortunes of a 
Kochebriant — you, feel surprised that he clings to the 
noblest heritage his ancestors have left to him — ^their 
sword ! I do not understand you. " 

" Marquis, " said Duplessis, seating himself, and regard- 
ing Alain with a look in which were blended the sort of 
admiration and the sort of contempt with which a practical 
man of the world, who, having himself gone through certain 
credulous follies, has learned to despise the follies, but re- 
tains a reminiscence of sympathy with the fools they be- 
witch, — "Marquis, pardon me; you talk finely, but you do 
not talk common sense. I should be extremely pleased if 
your Legitimist scruples had allowed you to solicit, or 
rather to accept, a civil appointment not unsuited to your 
rank, imder the ablest sovereign, as a civilian, to whom 
Prance can look for rg-tional liberty combined with estab- 
lished order. Such openings to a suitable career you have 
rejected; but who on earth could expect you, never trained 
to military service, to draw a sword hitherto sacred to the 
Bourbons, on behalf of a cause which the madness, I do not 
say of France but of Paris, has enforced on a sovereign 
against whom you would fight to-morrow if you had a 
chance of placing the descendant of Henry IV. on his 
throne." 

" I am not about to fight for any sovereign, but tot my 
country against the foreigner." 

" An excellent answer if the foreigner had invaded your 
II.— 7 
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country ; but it seems that your country is going to invade 
the foreigner — a very different thing. Chut I all this dis- 
cussion is most painful to me. I feel for the Emperor a 
personal loyalty, and for the hazards he is abont to en- 
counter a prophetic dread^ as an ancestor of yours might 
have felt for Francis I. could he have foreseen Favia. Let 
us talk of ourselves and the effect the war should have upon 
our individual action. You are aware, of course, thal^ 
though M. Louvier has had notice of our intention to pay 
off his mortgage, that intention cannot be carried into effect 
for six months; if the money be not then forthcoming his 
hold on Eochebriant remains unshaken — ^the sum is large/' 

"Alas I yes." 

" The war must greatly disturb the money-market^ affect 
many speculative adventures and operations when at the 
very moment credit may be most needed. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should be daily at my post on the Bourse, 
and hourly watch the ebb and flow of events. Under these 
circumstances I had counted, permit me to count still, on 
your presence in Bretagne. We have already begun nego- 
tiations on a somewhat extensive scale, whether as regards 
the improvement of forests and orchards, or the plans for 
building allotments, as soon as the lands are free for dis- 
posal — for all these the eye of a master is required. I en- 
treat you, then, to take up your residence at Bochebriant.'' 

'' My dear friend, this is but a kindly and delicate mode 
of relieving me from the dangers of war. I have, as you 
must be conscious, no practical knowledge of business. 
Hubert can be implicitly trusted, and will carry out your 
views with a zeal equal to mine, and with infinitely more 
ability." 

" Marquis, pray neither to Hercules nor to Hubert; if you 
wish to get your own cart out of the ruts, put your own 
shoulder to the wheel." 

Alain coloured high, unaccustomed to be so bluntly ad- 
dressed, but he replied with a kind of dignified meekness : 

'* I shall ever remain grateful for what you have done, 
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and wish to do for me. But, assuming that you suppose 
rightly, the estates of Eochebriant would, in your hMids, 
become a profitable investment, and more than redeem the 
mortgage, and the sum you have paid Louvier on my ac- 
count, let it pass to your irrespectively of me. I shall con- 
sole myself in the knowledge that the old place will be re- 
stored, and those who honoured its old owners prosper in 
hands so strong, guided by a heart so generous." 

Duplessis was deeply affected by these simple words; 
they seized him on the tenderest side of his character — for 
his heart was generous, and no one, except his lost wife 
and his loving child, had ever before discovered it to be so. 
Has it ever happened to you, reader, to be appreciated on 
the one point of the good or the great that is in you — on 
which secretly you value yourself most — but for which no- 
body, not admitted into your heart of hearts, has given you 
credit? If that has happened to you, judge what Duplessis 
felt when the fittest representative of that divine chivalry 
which, if sometimes deficient in head, owes all that exalts 
it to riches of heart, spoke thus to the professional money- 
maker, whose qualities of head were so acknowledged that 
a compliment to them would be a hollow impertinence, and 
whose qualities of heart had never yet received a compli- 
ment! 

Duplessis started from his seat and embraced Alain, mur- 
muring, " Listen to me, I love you — I never had a son — be 
mine — Rochebriant shall be my daughter's dot." 

Alain returned the embrace, and then recoiling, said : 

" Father, your first desire must be honour for your son» 
You have guessed my secret — I have learned to love Valerie. 
Seeing her out in the world, she seemed like other girls, fair 
and commonplace — seeing her — at your house, I have said 
to myself, 'There is the one girl fairer than all others in 
my eyes, and the one individual to whom all other girls are 
commonplace.' " 

"Is that true?— is it?" 

"True! does a gentilhomme ever lie? And out of that 
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love for her has grown this immovable desire to be some- 
thiug worthy of her — something that may lift me from the 
vulgar platform of men who owe all to ancestors^ nothing 
to themselves. Do you suppose for one moment that I, 
saved from ruin and penury by Valerie's father, could be 
base enough to say. to her, 'In return be Madame la Mar- 
quise de Bochebriant' ? Do you suppose that I, whom you 
would love and respect as son, could come to you and say : 
*I am oppressed by your favours — I am crippled with 
debts — give me your millions and we are quits.' No, Du- 
plessisl You, so well descended yourself — so superior as 
man amongst men that you would have won name and posi- 
tion had you been bom the son of a shoeblack, — you would 
eternally despise the noble who, in days when all that we 
Bretons deem holy in noblesse are subjected to ridicule and 
contempt, should so vilely forget the only motto which the 
scutcheons of all gentilhommes have in common, ^Noblesse 
oblige.' War, with all its perils and all its grandeur, — war 
lifts on high the banners of France, — war, in which every 
ancestor of mine whom I care to recall aggrandised the 
name that descends to me. Let me then do as those before 
me have done; let me prove that I am worth something in 
myself, and then you and I are equals ; and I can say with 
no humbled crest, 'Your benefits are accepted:' the man 
who has fought not ignobly for France may aspire to the 
hand of her daughter. Give me Valerie; as to her dot, — 
be it so, Kochebriant, — it will pass to her children." 

"Alain! Alain! my friend! my son! — but if you fall." 

" Valerie will give you a nobler son." 

Diiplessis moved away, sighing heavily; but he said no 
more in deprecation of Alain's martial resolves. 

A Frenchman, however practical, however worldly, how- 
ever philosophical he may be, who does not sympathise with 
the follies of honour — who does not concede indulgence to 
the hot blood of youth when he says, " My country is in- 
sulted and her banner is unfurled," may certainly be a man 
of excellent common sense ; but if such men had been in the 
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majority, Gaul would never have been France— Gaul would 
have been a province of Germany. 

And as Duplessis walked homeward — he the calmest and 
most far-seeing of all authorities on the Bourse — the man 
who, excepting only De Mauleon, most decidedly deemed 
the cause of the war a blunder, and most forebodingly antic- 
ipated its issues, caught the prevalent enthusiasm. Every- 
where he was stopped by cordial hands, everywhere met by 
congratulating smiles. " How right you have been, Duples- 
sis, when you have laughed at those who have said, *The 
Emperor is ill, decrepit, done up.'" 

" Vive V Empereur ! at least we shall be face to face with 
those insolent Prussians !" 

Before he arrived at his home, passing along the Boule- 
vards, greeted by all the groups enjoying the cool night air 
before the cafes, Duplessis had caught the war epidemic. 

Entering his hotel, he went at once to Valerie's chamber. 
"Sleep well to-night, child; Alain has told me that he 
adores thee, and if he will go to the war, it is that he may 
lay his laurels at thy feet. Bless thee, my child, thou 
couldst not have made a nobler choice." 

Whether, after these words, Valerie slept well or not 'tis 
not for me to say ; but if she did sleep, I venture to guess 
that her dreams were rose-coloured. 



CHAPTER VII. 



All the earlier part of that next day, Graham Vane 
remained in-doors — a lovely day at Paris that 8th of July, 
and with that summer day all hearts at Paris were in uni- 
son. Discontent was charmed into enthusiasm — Belleville 
and Montmartre forgot the visions of Communism and So- 
cialism and other " isms" not to be realised except in some 
undiscovered Atlantis! 

The Emperor w:as the idol of the day — the name^s of 
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Jules Favre and Gambetta were by-words of scorn. Evea* 
Armand Monnier, still out of work, beginning to feel the 
pinch of want, and fierce for any revolution that might turn 
topsy-turvy the conditions of labour, — even Armand Mon^ 
nier was found among groups that were laying immortelles 
at the foot of the column in the Place Yenddme, and heard 
to say to a fellow malcontent, with eyes uplifted to the 
statuo of the First Napoleon, *' Do you not feel at this mo- 
ment that no Frenchman can be long angry with the Lit- 
tle Corporal? He denied La Liberie^ but he gave La 
Gloire.'' 

Heeding not the stir of the world without, Graham was 
compelling into one resolve the doubts and scruples which. 
had so long warred against the heart which they ravaged, 
but could not wholly subdue. 

The conversations with Mrs. Morley and Bochebriant had 
placed in a light in which he had not before regarded it^ the 
image of Isaura. 

He had reasoned from the starting-point of his love for 
her, and had sought to convince himself that against that 
love it was his duty to strive. 

But now a new question was addressed to his conscience 
as well as to his heart. What though he had never formally* 
declared to her his affection — never, in open words, woo^ 
her as his own — never even hinted to her the hopes of a 
union which at one time he had fondly entertained, — still 
was it true that his love had been too transparent not to 
be detected by her, and not to have led her on to return it? 

Certainly he had, as we know, divined that he was not 
indifferent to her: at Enghien, a year ago, that he had 
gained her esteem, and perhaps interested her fancy. 

We know also how he had tried to persuade himself that 
the artistic temperament, especially when developed in 
women, is too elastic to suffer the things of real life to have 
lasting influence over happiness or sorrow, — that in the- 
pursuits in which her thought and imagination found em-; 
ploy, in the excitement they sustained, and the fame to 
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which they conduced, Isaura would be readily consoled for 
a momentary pang of disappointed affection. And that a 
man so alien as himself, both by nature and by habit, from 
the artistic world, was the very last person who could main- 
tain deep and permanent impression on her actual life or 
her ideal dreams. But what if, as he gathered from the 
words of the fair American — what if, in all these assump- 
tions, she was wholly mistaken? What if, in previously re- 
vealing his own heart, he had decoyed hers — what if, by 
a desertion she had no right to anticipate, he had blighted 
her future? What if this brilliant child of genius could 
love as warmly, as deeply, as enduringly as any simple vil- 
lage girl to whom there is no poetry except love? If this 
were so — what became the first claim on his honour, his 
conscience, his duty? 

The force which but a few days ago his reasonings had 
given to the arguments that forbade him to think of Isaura, 
became weaker and weaker, as now in an altered mood of 
reflection he resummoned and re weighed hem. 

All those prejudices — which had seemed to him such 
rational common-sense truths, when translated from his 
own mind into the words of Lady Janet's letter, — was not 
Mrs. Morley right in denouncing them as the crotchets of 
an insolent egotism? Was it not rather to the favour than 
to the disparagement of Isaura, regarded even in the man's 
narrow-minded view of woman's dignity, that this orphan 
girl could, with character so unscathed, pass through the 
trying ordeal of the public babble, the public gaze — com- 
mand alike the esteem of a woman so pure as Mrs. Morley, 
the reverence of a man so chivalrously sensitive to honour 
as Alain de Rochebriant? 

Musing thus, Graham's countenance at last brightened — 
a glorious joy entered into and possessed him. He felt as 
a man who had burst asunder the swathes and trammels 
which had kept him galled and miserable with the sense 
of captivity, and from which some wizard spell that took 
strength from his own superstition had forbidden to struggle. 
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He was free! — and that freedom was rapture! — ^yes, his 
resolve was taken. 

The day was now far advanced. He shoald have just 

time before the dinner with Duplessis to drive to A , 

where he still supposed Isaura resided. How, as his fiacre 
rolled along the well-remembered road — how completely he 
lived in that world of romance of which he denied himself 
to be a denizen. 

Arrived at the little villa, he found it occupied only by 
workmen — it was under repair. No one could tell him to 
what residence the ladies who occupied it the last year had 
removed. 

^^ I shall learn from Mrs. Morley, " thought Graham, and 
at her house he called in going back, but Mrs. Morley was 
not at home; he had only just time, after regaining his 
apartment, to change his dress for the dinner to which he 
was invited. As it was, he arrived late, and while apolo- 
gising to his host for his want of punctuality, his tongue 
faltered. At the farther end of the room he saw a face, 
paler and tliinner than when he had seen it last — a face 
across which a something of grief had gone. 

The servant announced that dinner was served. 

" Mr. Vane, " said Duplessis, " will you take into dinner 
Mademoiselle Cicogna?" 



BOOK XI. 



CHAPTER I. 

Among the frets and checks to the course that " never did 
run smooth," there is one which is sufficiently frequent, for 
many a reader will remember the irritation it caused him. 
You have counted on a meeting with the beloved one un- 
witnessed by others, an interchange of confessions and 
vows which others may not hear. You have arranged 
almost the words in which your innermost heart is to be 
expressed; pictured to yourself the very looks by which 
those words will have their sweetest reply. The scene you 
have thus imagined appears to you vivid and distinct, as if 
foreshown in a magic glass. And suddenly, after long ab- 
sence, the meeting takes place in the midst of a common 
companionship: nothing that you wished to say can be 
said. The scene you pictured is painted out by the irony 
of Chance; and groups and backgrounds of which you had 
never dreamed start forth from the disappointing canvas. 
Happy if that be all ! But sometimes, by a strange, subtle 
intuition, you feel that the person herself is changed ; and 
sympathetic with that change, a terrible chill comes over 
your own heart. 

Before Graham had taken his seat at the table beside 
Isaura, he felt that she was changed to him. He felt it 
by her very touch as their hands met at the first greeting, — 
by the tone of her voice in the few words that passed be- 
tween them, — by the absence of all glow in the smile which 
had once lit up her face, as a burst of sunshine lights up 
a day in spring, and gives a richer gladness of colour to 
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all its blooms. Once seated side by side they remained for 
some moments silent. Indeed, it would have been rather 
difficult for anything less than the wonderful intelligence 
of lovers between whom no wall can prevent the stolen in- 
terchange of tokens, to have ventured private talk of their 
own amid the excited converse which seemed all eyes, all 
tongues, all ears, admitting no one present to abstract him- 
self from the common emotion. Englishmen do not recog- 
nise the old classic law which limited the number of guests, 
where banquets are meant to be pleasant, to that of the 
Nine Muses. They invite guests so numerous, and so shy 
of launching talk across the table, that you may talk to the 
person next to you not less secure from listeners than you 
would be in talking with the stranger whom you met at a 
well in the Sahara. It is not so, except on state occasions, 
at Paris. Difficult there to retire into solitude with your 
next neighbour. The guests collected by Duplessis com- 
pleted with himself the number of the Sacred Vine — the 
host, Valdrie, Kochebriant, Graham, Isaura, Signora Venos- 
ta, La Duehesse de Tarascon, the wealthy and high-born 

Imperialist, Prince , and last and least, one who shall 

be nameless. 

I have read somewhere, perhaps in one of the books which 
American superstition dedicates to the mysteries of Spirit- 
ualism, how a gifted seer, technically styled medium, sees 
at the opera a box which to other eyes appears untenanted 
and empty, but to him is full of ghosts, well dressed in 
costume de regle^ gazing on the boards and listening to the 
music. Like such ghosts are certain beings whom I call 
Lookers-on. Though still living, they have no share in the 
life they survey, they come as from another world to hear 
and to see what is passing in ours. In ours they lived 
once, but that troubled sort of life they have survived. 
Still we amuse them as stage-players and puppets amuse 
ourselves. One of these Lookers-on completed the party 
at the house of Duplessis. 

How lively, how animated the talk was at the finan- 
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cier*8 pleasant table that day, the 8th of July I The ex- 
citement of the coming war made itself loud in every 
Gallic voice, and kindled in every Gallic eye. Appeals at 
every second minute were made, sometimes courteous, 
sometimes sarcastic^ to the Englishman — promising son of 
an eminent statesman, and native of a country in which 
France is alway coveting an ally, and always suspecting 
an enemy. Certainly Graham could not have found a 
less propitious moment for asking Isaura if she really 
were changed. And certainly the honour of Great Brit- 
ain was never less ably represented (that is saying a great 
deal) than it was on this occasion by the young man 
reared to diplomacy and aspiring to Parliamentary distinc* 
tion. He answered all questions with a constrained voice 
and an insipid smile, — all questions pointedly addressed to 
him as to what demonstrations of admiring sympathy with 
the gallantry of France might be expected from the English 
(Jovemment and people; what his acquaintance with the 
German races led him to suppose would be the effect on the 
Southern States of the first defeat of the Prussians ; whether 
the man called Moltke was not a mere strategist on paper, 
a crotchety pedant; whether, if Belgium became so enam- 
oured of the glories of France as to solicit fusion with her 
people, England would have a right to offer any objection, — 
&c., &c. I do not think that during that festival Graham 
once thought one-millionth so much about the fates of Prus- 
sia and France as he did think, " Why is that girl so changed 
to me? Merciful heaven! is she lost to my life?" 

By training, by habit, even by passion, the man was a 
genuine politician, cosmopolitan as well as patriotic, accus- 
tomed to consider what effect every vibration in that bal- 
ance of European power, which no deep thinker can despise, 
must have on the destinies of civilised humanity, and on 
those of the nation to which he belongs. But are there not 
moments in life when the human heart suddenly narrows 
the circumference to which its emotions are extended? As 
the ebb of a tide, it retreats from the shores it had covered 
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on its flow, drawing on with contracted waves the treasure- 
trove it has selected to hoard amid its deeps. 



CHAPTER II. 



On quitting the dining-room, the Duchesse de Tarascon 
said to her host, on whose arm she was leaning, *' Of course 
you and I must go with the stream. But is not all the 
fine talk that has passed to-day at your table, and in which 
we too have joined, a sort of hypocrisy? I may say this 
to you; I would say it to no other." 

" And I say to you, Madame la Duchesse, that which I 
would say to no other. Thinking over it as I sit alone, I 
find myself making a * terrible hazard;' but when I go 
abroad and become infected by the general enthusiasm, I 
pluck up gaiety of spirit, and whisper to myself, 'True, 
but it may be an enormous gain.' To get the left bank of 
the Rhine is a trifle ; but to check in our next neighbour a 
growth which a few years hence would overtop us, — that is 
no trifle. And, be the gain worth the hazard or not, could 
the Emperor, could any Government likely to hold its own 
for a w^eek, have declined to take the chance of the die?" 

The Duchesse mused a moment, and meanwhile the two 
seated themselves on a divan in the comer of the saloji. 
Then she said very slowly : 

" No Government that held its tenure on popular suffrage 
could have done so. But if the Emperor had retained the 
personal authority which once allowed the intellect of one 
man to control and direct the passions of many, I think the 
war would have been averted. I have reason to know that 
the Emperor gave his emphatic support to the least belli- 
cose members of the Coimcil, and that Gramont's speech 
did not contain the passage that precipitates hostilities when 
the Council in which it was framed broke up. These fatal 
words were forced upon him by the temper in which the 
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Ministers found the Chamber, and the reports of the popu- 
lar excitement which could not be resisted without immi- 
nent danger of revolution. It is Paris that has forced the 
war on the Emperor. But enough of this subject. What 
must be, must, and, as you say, the gain may be greater 
than the hazard. I come to something else you whispered 
to me before we went in to dinner, — a sort of complaint 
which wounds me sensibly. You say I had assisted to a 
choice of danger and possibly of death a very distant con- 
nection of mine, who might have been a very near connec- 
tion of yours. You mean Alain de Rochebriant?" 

" Yes; I accept him as a suitor for the hand of my only 
daughter." 

" I am so glad, not for your sake so much as for his. 
"No one can know him well without appreciating in him the 
finest qualities of the finest order of the French noble; but 
having known your pretty Valerie so long, my congratula- 
tions are for the man who can win her. Meanwhile, hear 
jny explanation : when I promised Alain any interest I can 
command for the grade of officer in a regiment of Mobiles, 
I knew not that he had formed, or was likely to form, ties 
or duties to keep him at home. I withdraw my promise." 

" No, Duchesse, fulfil it. I should be disloyal indeed if 
I robbed a sovereign under whose tranquil and prosperous 
reign ' I have acquired, with no dishonour, the fortune 
which Order proffers to Commerce, of one gallant defender 
in the hour of need. And, speaking frankly, if Alain were 
really my son, I think I am Frenchman enough to remem- 
ber that France is my mother." 

"Say no more, my friend — say no more," cried the 
Duchesse, with the warm blood of the heart rushing 
through all the delicate coatings of pearl-powder. "If 
every Frenchman felt as you do ; if iu this Paris of ours 
all hostilities of class may merge in the one thought of the 
common country ; if in French hearts there yet thrills the 
same sentiment as that which, in the terrible days when all 
other ties were rent asunder, revered France as mother, 
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and rallied her sons to her aid against the confederacy of 
Europe, — why, then, we need not grow pale with dismay 
at the sight of a Prussian needle-gun. Hist! look yonder: 
is not that a tableau of Youth in Arcady? Worlds rage 
around, and Love, unconcerned, whispers to Love!'' The 
Duchesse here pointed to a comer of the adjoining room 
in which Alain and Valerie sat apart^ he whispering into 
her ear : her cheek downcast, and, even seen at that dis- 
tance, brightened by the delicate tenderness of its blushes. 



CHAPTER III. 



But in that small assembly there were two who did not 
attract the notice of Duplessis or of the lady of the Impe- 
rial Court. While the Prince and the placid Looker-on 

were engaged at a contest of ecartij with the lively Venosta, 
for the gallery, interposing criticisms and admonitions, 
Isaura was listlessly turning over a collection of photo- 
graphs, strewed on a table that stood near to an open win- 
dow in the remoter angle of the room, communicating with 
a long and wide balcony filled partially with flowers and 
overlooking the Champs Elys^es, softly lit up by the innu- 
merable summer stars. Suddenly a whisper, the command 
of which she could not resist, thrilled through her ear, and 
sent the blood rushing back to her heart. 

" Do you remember that evening at Enghien? how I said 
that our imagination could not carry us beyond the ques- 
tion whether we two should be gazing together that night 
twelve months on that star which each of us had singled 
out from the hosts of heaven? That was the 8th of July. 
It is the 8th of July once more. Come and seek for our 
chosen star — come. I have something to say, which say I 
must. Come." 

Mechanically, as it were, — mechanically, as they tell us 
the Somnambulist obeys the Mesmeriser, — Isaura obeyed 
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that summons. In a kind of dreamy submission she fol- 
lowed his steps, and found herself on the balcony, flowers 
around her and stars above, by the side of the man who 
had been to her that being ever surrounded by flowers and 
lighted by stars, — the ideal of Komanee to the heart of 
virgin Woman. 

" Isaura," said the Englishman, softly. At the sound of 
her own name for the first time heard from those lips, every 
nerve in her frame quivered. " Isaura, I have tried to live 
without you. I cannot. You are all in all to me : without 
you it seems to me as if earth had no flowers, and even 
ieaven had withdrawn its stars. Are there differences be- 
tween us, differences of taste, of sentiments, of habits, of 
thought? Only let me hope that you can love me a tenth 
part so much as I love you, and such differences cease to 
be discord. Love harmonises all sounds, blends all colours 
into its own divine oneness of heart and soul. Look up ! 
is not the star which this time last year invited our gaze 
above, is it not still there? Does it not still invite our 
gaze? Isaura, speak!" 

"Hush, hush, hush," — the girl could say no more, but 
she recoiled from his side. 

The recoil did not wound him : there was no hate in it. 
He advanced, he caught her hand, and continued, in one 
of those voices which become so musical in summer nights 
under starry skies : 

" Isaura, there is one name which I can never utter with- 
out a reverence due to the religion which binds earth to 
heaven — a name which to man should be the symbol of life 
cheered and beautified, exalted, hallowed. That name is 
'wife.' Will you take that name from me?" 

And still Isaura made no reply. She stood mute, and 
cold, and rigid as a statue of marble. At length, as if 
consciousness had been arrested and was struggling back, 
she sighed heavily, and passed her hands slowly over her 
forehead. 

"Mockery, mockery," she said then, with a smile half 
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bitter, half plaintive, on her colourless lips. ^Did you 
wait to ask me that question till you knew what my an- 
swer must be? I have pledged the name of wife to an- 
other." 

" No, no; you say that to rebuke, to punish me! Unsay 
it! unsay it I" 

Isaura beheld the anguish of his face with bewildered 
eyes. " How can my words pain you?" she said, drearily. 
'* Did you not write that I had unfitted myself to be wife 
to you?" 

^^That I had left behind me the peacefiil immunities 
of private life? I felt you were so right! Yes! I am 
ailianced to one who thinks that in spite of that mis- 
fortune " 

"Stop, I command you — stop! You saw my letter to 
Mrs. Morley. I have not had one moment free from tor- 
ture and remorse since I wrote it. But whatever in that 
letter you might justly resent " 

" I did not resent " 

Graham heard not the interruption, but hurried on. 
" You would forgive could you read my heart. No mat- 
ter. Every sentiment in that letter, except those which 
conveyed admiration, I retract. Be mine, and instead of 
presuming to check in you the irresistible impulse of genius 
to the first place in the head or the heart of the world, I 
teach myself to encourage, to share, to exult in it. Do you 
know what a difference there is between the absent one and 
the present one — between the distant image against whom 
our doubts, our fears, our suspicions, raise up hosts of imag- 
inary giants, barriers of visionary walls, and the beloved 
face before the sight of which the hosts are fled, the walls 
are vanished? Isaura, we meet again. You know now 
from my own lips that I love you. I think your lips will 
not deny that you love me. You say that you are alBanced 
to another. Tell the man frankly, honestly, that you mis- 
took your heart. It is not yours to give. Save yourself. 
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save him, from a imion in which there can be no happi- 
ness." 

" It is too late, " said Isaura, with hollow tones, but with 
no trace of vacillating weakness on her brow and lips. 
"Did I say now to that other one, *I break the faith that 
I pledged to you,' I should kill him, body and soul. Slight 
thing though I be, to him I am all in all; to you, Mr. 
Vane, to you a memory — the memory of one whom a year, 
perhaps a month, hence, you will rejoice to think you have 
escaped." 

She passed from him — passed away from the flowers and 
the starlight; and when Graham, — recovering from the 
stun of her crushing words, and with the haughty mien 
and step of the man who goes forth from the ruin of his 
hopes, leaning for support upon his pride, — when Graham 
re-entered the room, all the guests had departed save only 
Alain, who was still exchanging whispered words with 
Valerie. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The next day, at the hour appointed, Graham entered 
Alain's apartment. "I am glad to tell you," said the 
Marquis, gaily, "that the box has arrived, and we will 
very soon examine its contents. Breakfast claims prece- 
dence." During the meal Alain was in gay spirits, and did 
not at first notice the gloomy countenance and abstracted 
mood of his guest. At length, surprised at the dull re- 
sponse to his lively sallies on the part of a man generally 
so pleasant in the frankness of his speech, and the cordial 
ring of his sympathetic laugh, it occurred to him that the 
change in Graham must be ascribed to something that nad 
gone wrong in the meeting with Isaura the evening before; 
and remembering the curtness with which Graham had im- 
plied disinclination to converse about the fair Italian, he 
felt perplexed how to reconcile the impulse of his good na- 
II.— 8 
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ture with the discretion imposed on his good-breeding. At 
all events, a compliment to the lady whom Graham had 
so admired could do no harm. 

"How well Mademoiselle Cicogna looked last night!" 

" Did she? It seemed to me that, in health at least, she 
did not look very well. Have you heard what day M. 
Thiers will speak on the war?" 

** Thiers ? No. Who cares about Thiers? Thank heaven 
his day is past! I don't know any unmarried woman in 
Paris, not even Valerie — I mean Mademoiselle Duplessis — 
who has so exquisite a taste in dress as Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna. Generally speaking, the taste of a female author is 
atrocious." 

" Really — I did not observe her dress. I am no critic 
on subjects so dainty as the dress of ladies, or the tastes of 
female authors." 

"Pardon me," said the beau Marquis, gravely. "As to 
dress, I think that so essential a thing in the mind of wo- 
man, that no man who cares about women ought to disdain 
critical study of it. In woman, refinement of character is 
never found in vulgarity of dress. I have only observed 
that truth since I came up from Bretagne." 

" I presume, my dear Marquis, that you may have read 
in Bretagne books which very few not being professed 
scholars have ever read at Paris ; and possibly you may re- 
member that Horace ascribes the most exquisite refinement 
in dress, denoted by the untranslatable words, ^simplex muw 
ditiis, ' to a lady who was not less distinguished by the ease 
and rapidity with which she could change her affection. 
Of course that allusion does not apply to Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna, but there are many other exquisitely dressed ladies 
at Paris of whom an ill-fated admirer 

"•fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit. * 

Now, with your permission, we will adjourn to the box of 

letters." 
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The box being produced and unlocked, Alain looked with 
conscientious care at its contents before he passed over to 
Graham's inspection a few epistles, in which the English- 
man immediately detected the same handwriting as that of 
the letter from Louise which Eichard King had bequeathed 
to him. 

They were arranged and numbered chronologically. 

Letter I. 

Dear M. le Marquis, — How can I thank you sufficiently 
for obtaining and remitting to me those certificates? You 
are too aware of the unhappy episode in my life not to 
know how inestimable is the service you render me. I am 
saved all further molestation from the man who had indeed 
no right over my freedom, but whose persecution might 
compel me to the scandal and disgrace of an appeal to the 
law for protection, and the avowal of the illegal marriage 
into which I was duped. I would rather be torn limb from 
limb by wild horses, like the Queen in the history books, 
than dishonour myself and the ancestry which I may at 
least claim on the mother's side, iDy proclaiming that I had 
lived with that low Englishman as his wife, when I was 
only — O heavens, I cannot conclude the sentence ! 

" No, Mons. le Marquis, I am in no want of the pecuni- 
ary aid you so generously wish to press on me. Though I 
know not where to address my poor dear uncle, — though I 
doubt, even if I did, whether I could venture to confide to 
him the secret known only to yourself as to the name I now 
bear — and if he hear of me at all he must believe me dead, 
— yet I have enough left of the money he last remitted to 
me for present support ; and when that fails, I think, what 
with my knowledge of English and such other slender ac- 
complishments as I possess, I could maintain myself as a 
teacher or governess in some German family. At all 
events, I will write to you again soon, and I entreat you 
to let me know all you can learn about my uncle. I feel 
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so grateful to you for your just disbelief of the horrible 
calumny which must be so intolerably galling to a man so 
proud, and^ whatever his errors, 83 incapable of a base- 
ness. 

" Direct to me Paste restante, Augsburg. 

*' Yours with all consideration, 



a » 



Letter II. 
^Seven mo7iths after the date of Letter L) 

" Augsburg. 

"Dear M. le Marquis, — I thank you for your kind 
little note informing me of the pains you have taken, as 
yet with no result, to ascertain what has become of my un- 
fortunate imcle. My life since I last wrote has been a very 
quiet one. I have been teaching among a few families 
here ; and among my pupils are two little girls of very high 
birth. They have taken so great a fancy to me that their 
mother has just asked me to come and reside at their house 
as governess. What wonderfully kind hearts those Ger- 
mans have, — so simple, so truthful! They raise no trouble- 
some questions, — accept my own story implicitly." Here 
follow a few commonplace sentences about the German 
character, and a postscript. "I go into my new home 
next week. When you hear more of my uncle, direct to 

me at the Countess von Rudesheim, Schloss N M , 

near Berlin." 

"Rudesheim!" Could this be the relation, possibly the 
wife, of the Count von Rudesheim with whom Graham had 
formed acquaintance last year? 

Letter III. 

{Between three and four years after the date of the last,) 

" You startle me indeed, dear M. le Marquis. My uncle 
said to have been recognised in Algeria under another name, 
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a soldier in the Algerian army? My dear, proud, luxuri- 
ous uncle ! Ah, I cannot believe it, any more than you do : 
but I long eagerly for such further news as you can learn 
of him. Por myself, I shall perhaps surprise you when I 
say I am about to be married. Nothing can exceed the 
amiable kindness I have received from the Rudesheims 
since I have been in their house. For the last year espe- 
cially I have been treated on equal terms as one of the 
family. Among the habitual visitors at the house is a gen- 
tleman of noble birth, but not of rank too high, nor of for- 
tune too great, to make a marriage with the French wid- 
owed governess a mesalliance, I am sure that he loves me 
sincerely ; and he is the only man I ever met whose love I 
have cared to win. We are to be married in the course of 
the year. Of course he is ignorant of my painful history, 

and will never learn it. And after all, Louise D is 

dead. In the home to which I am about to remove, there 
is no probability that the wretched Englishman can ever 
cross my path. My secret is as safe with you as in the 

grave that holds her whom in the name of Louise D 

you once loved. Henceforth T shall trouble you no more 
with my letters; but if you hear anything decisively au- 
thentic of my uncle's fate, write me a line at any time, 
directed as before to Madame M , enclosed to the Coun- 
tess von Rudesheim. 

" And accept, for all the kindness you have ever shown 
me, as to one whom you did not disdain' to call a kinswo- 
man, the assurance of my undying gratitude. In the alli- 
ance she now makes, your kinswoman does not discredit 
the name through which she is connected with the yet 
loftier line of Rochebriant." 

To this letter the late Marquis had appended in pencil. 
'* Of course Rochebriant never denies the claim of a kins- 
woman, even though a drawing-master's daughter. Beau- 
tiful creature, Louise, but a termagant. I could not love 
Venus if she were a termagant. L.'s head turned by the 
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tmlucky discovery that her mother was noble. In one 
form or other^ every woman has the same disease — vanity. 
Name of her intended not mentioned — easily found out." 

The next letter was dated May 7, 1S59, on black-edged 
paper, and contained but these lines : '* I was much com- 
forted by your kind visit yesterday^ dear Marquis. My 
affliction has been heavy : but for the last two years my 
poor husband's conduct has rendered my life unhappy, and 
I am recovering the shock of his sudden death. It is true 
that I and the children are left very ill provided for; but 
I cannot accept your generous offer of aid. Have no fear 
as to my future fate. Adieu, my dear Marquis! This will 
reach you just before you start for Naples. Bon voi/affe," 
There was no address on this note — no postmark on the 
envelope — evidently sent by hand. 

The last note, dated 1861, March 20, was briefer than 
its predecessor. " I have taken your advice, dear Marquis; 
and, overcoming all scruples, I have accepted his kind 
offer, on the condition that I am never to be taken to Eng- 
land. I had no option in this marriage. I can now own 
to you that my poverty had become urgent. — Yours, with 
inalienable gratitude, .'' 

This last note, too, was without postmark, and was evi- 
dently sent by hand. 

"There are no other letters, then, from this writer?" 
asked Graham; "and no further clue as to her exis- 
tence?" 

" None that I have discovered ; and I see now why T pre- 
served these letters. There is nothing in their contents not 
creditable to my poor father. They show how capable he 
was of good-natured disinterested kindness towards even a 
distant relation of whom he could certainly not have been 
proud, judging not only by his own pencilled note, or by 
the writer's condition as a governess, but by her loose senti- 
ments as to the marriage tie. I have not the slightest idea 
who she could be. I never at least heard of one connected. 
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however distantly, with my family, whom I could identify 
with the writer of these letters." 

" I may hold them a short time in my possession?" 

" Pardon me a preliminary question. If I may venture 
to form a conjecture, the object of your search must be 
connected with your countryman, whom the lady politely 
calls the 'wretched Englishman;' but I own I should not 
like to lend, through these letters, a pretence to any steps 
that may lead to a scandal in which my father's name or 
that of any member of my family could be mixed up." 

" Marquis, it is to prevent the possibility of all scandal 
that I ask you to trust these letters to my discretion." 

" Foi de gentilhomme .^" 

"J^o* de gentilhomineP^ 

" Take them. When and where shall we meet again?" 

"Soon, I trust; but I must leave Paris this evening. I 
am bound to Berlin in quest of this Countess von Eudes" 
heim : and I fear that in a very few days intercourse be- 
tween France and the German frontier will be closed upon 
travellers." 

After a few more words not worth recording, the two 
young men shook hands and parted. 



CHAPTER V. 



It was with an interest languid and listless indeed, com- 
pared with that which he would have felt a day before, 
that Graham mused over the remarkable advances towards 
the discovery of Louise Duval which were made in the let- 
ters he had perused. She had married, then, first a for" 
eigner, whom she spoke of as noble, and whose name and 
residence could be easily found through the Countess von 
Rudesheim. The marriage did not seem to have been a 
happy one. Left a widow in reduced circumstances, she 
had married again, evidently without affection. She was 
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living so late as 1861, and she liad children living in 
1859 : was the child referred to bj Bichard King one of 
them? 

The tone and style of the letters served to throw some 
light on the character of the writer: they evinced pride^ 
stubborn self-will, and unamiable hardness of nature ; but 
her rejection of all pecuniary aid from a man like the late 
Marquis de Rochebriant betokened a certain dignity of sen- 
timent. She was evidently, whatever her strange ideas 
about her first marriage with Richard King, no vulgar 
woman of gallantry ; and there must have been some sort of 
charm about her to have excited a friendly interest in a 
kinsman so remote, and a man of pleasure so selfish, as her 
high-born correspondent. 

But what now, so far as concerned his own happiness, 
was the hope, the probable certainty, of a speedy fulfilment 
of the trust bequeathed to him? Whether the result^ in 
the death of the mother, and more especially of the child, 
left him rich, or, if the last survived, reduced his fortune 
to a modest independence, Isaura was equally lost to him, 
and fortune became valueless. But his first emotions on 
recovering from the shock of hearing from Isaura's lips 
that she was irrevocably affianced to another, were not 
those of self-reproach. They were those of intense bitter- 
ness against her who, if really so much attached to him as 
he had been led to hope, could within so brief a time recon- 
cile her heart to marriage with another. This bitterness 
was no doubt unjust; but I believe it to be natural to men 
of a nature so proud and of affections so intense as Gra- 
ham's, under similar defeats of hope. Resentment is the 
first impulse in a man loving with the whole ardour of his 
soul, rejected, no matter why or wherefore, by the woman 
by whom he had cause to believe he himself was beloved; 
and though Graham's standard of honour was certainly the 
reverse of low, yet man does not view honour in the same 
light as woman does, when involved in analogous difficul- 
ties of position. Graham conscientiously thought that if 
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Isaura so loved him as to render distasteful an engagement 
to another which could only very recently have been con- 
tracted, it would be more honourable frankly so to tell the 
accepted suitor than to leave him in ignorance that her 
heart was estranged. But these engagements are very sol- 
emn things with girls like Isaura, and hers was no ordinary 
obligation of woman-honour. Had the accepted one been 
superior in rank — ^ fortune — all that flatters the ambition of 
woman in the choice of marriage ; had he been resolute, 
and strong, and self-dependent amid the trials and perils 
of life -then possibly the woman's honour might find ex- 
cuse in escaping the penalties of its pledge. But the poor, 
ailing, infirm, morbid boy-poet, who looked to her as his 
saving angel in body, in mind, and soul — to say to him, 
" Give me back my freedom, " would be to abandon him to 
death and to sin. But Graham could not of course divine 
why what he as a man thought right was to Isaura as 
woman impossible : and he returned to his old prejudiced 
notion that there is no real depth and ardour of affection for 
human lovers in the poetess whose mind and heart are de- 
voted to the creation of imaginary heroes. Absorbed in 
reverie, he took his way slowly and with downcast looks 
towards the British embassy, at which it was well to ascer- 
tain whether the impending war yet necessitated special 
passports for Germany. 

*^Bon jour, cher ami^'^ said a pleasant voice; "and how 
long have you been at Paris?" 

" Oh, my dear M. Savarin ! charmed to see you looking 
so well! Madame well too, I trust? My kindest regards 
to her. I have been in Paris but a day or two, and I leave 
this evening." 

"So soon? The war frightens you away, I suppose. 
Which way are you going now?" 

"To the British embassy." 

" Well, I will go with you so far — it is in my own direc- 
tion. I have to call at the charming Italian's with my con- 
gratulations — on news I only heard this morning." 
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'^ You mean Mademoiselle Cicogna — and the news that 
demands congratulations — her approaching marriage!" 

" Mon Dieu ! when could you have heard of that?'* 

"Last night at the house of M. Duplessis." 

^^Farbleu! I shall scold her well for confiding to her 
new friend Valerie the secret she kept from her old f riends^ 
my wife and myself." 

"By the way," said Graham, with a tone of admirably- 
feigned indifference, " who is the happy man? That part 
of the secret I did not hear." 

" Can't you guess?" 

"No." 

"Gustave Eameau." 

"Ah!" Graham almost shrieked, so sharp and shrill was 
his cry. "Ah! I ought indeed to have guessed that!" 

" Madame Savarin, I fancy, helped to make up the mar*^ 
riage. I hope it may turn out well; certainly it will be 
his salvation. May it be for her happiness!" 

"No doubt of that! Two poets — born for each other, I 

dare say. Adieu, my dear Savarin! Here we are at the 

embassy." 

 

CHAPTER VI. 

That evening Graham found himself in the coupe of the 
express train to Strasbourg. He had sent to engage the 
whole coiij^e to himself, but that was impossible. One place 

was bespoken as far as C , after which Graham might 

prosecute his journey alone on paying for the three places. 

When he took his seat another man was in the further 
corner whom he scarcely noticed. The train shot rapidly 
on for some leagues. Profound silence in the coupe, save 
at moments those heavy impatient sighs that came from the 
very depths of the heart, and of which he who sighs is 
unconscious, burst from the Englishman's lips, and drew 
on him the observant side-glance of his fellow-traveller. 

At length the fellow-traveller said in very good English, 
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though with French acceiit, " Would you object, sir, to my 
lighting my little carriagQ-lantem? I am in the habit of 
reading in the night train, and the wretched lamp they 
give us does not permit that. But if you wish to sleep, 
and my lantern would prevent you doing so, consider my 
request unasked." 

" You are most courteous, sir. Pray light your lantern — 
that will not interfere with my sleep." 

As Graham thus answered, far away from the place and 
the moment as his thoughts were, it yet faintly struck him 
that he had heard that voice before. 

The man produced a small lantern, which he attached to 
the window-sill, and drew forth from a small leathern bag 
sundry newspapers and pamphlets. Graham flung himself 
back, and in a minute or so again came his sigh. "Al- 
low me to offer you those evening journals — you may not 
have had time to read them before starting, " said the fel- 
low-traveller, leaning forward, and extending the newspa- 
pers with one hand, while with the other he lifted his lan- 
tern. Graham turned, and the faces of the two men were 
close to each other — Graham with his travelling-cap drawn 
over his brows, the other with head uncovered. 

"Monsieur Lebeau!" 

^^ Bon soir, Mr. Lamb!" 

Again silence for a moment or so. Monsieur Lebeau 
then broke it : 

" I think, Mr. Lamb, that in better society than that of the 
Paubourg Montmartre you are known under another name." 

Graham had no heart then for the stage-play of a part, 
and answered, with quiet haughtiness, "Possibly — and 
what name?" 

"Graham Vane. And, sir," continued Lebeau, with a 
haughtiness equally quiet, but somewhat more menacing, 
" since we two gentlemen find ourselves thus close, do I ask 
too much if I inquire why you condescend to seek my ac- 
quaintance in disguise?" 

" Monsieur le Vicomte de Maul^on, when you talk of dis- 
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guise, is it too much to inquire why my acquaintance was 
accepted by Monsieur Lebeau?" 

" Ha! Then you confess that it was Victor de Maul^n 
whom you sought when you first visited the Cafe Jean 
Jacques ?" 

" Frankly I confess it." 

Monsieur Lebeau drew himself back, and seemed to re- 
flect. 

** I see! Solely for the purpose of learning whether Vic- 
tor de Maul^n could give you any information about Louise 
Duval. Is it so?" 

*^ Monsieur le Vicomte, you say truly." 

Again M. Lebeau paused as if in reflection; and Graham, 
in that state of mind when a man who may most despise 
and detest the practice of duelling, may yet feel a thrill of 
delight if some homicide would be good enough to put him 
out of his misery, flung aside his cap, lifted his broad frank 
forehead, and stamped his foot impatiently as if to provoke 
a quarrel. 

M. Lebeau lowered his spectacles, and, with those calm, 
keen, searching eyes of his, gazed at the Englishman. 

" It strikes me," he said, with a smile, the fascination of 
which not even those faded whiskers could disguise — " it 
strikes me that there are two ways in which gentlemen 
such as you and I are can converse : firstly, with reserva- 
tion and guard against each other ; secondly, with perfect 
openness. Perhaps of the two I have more need of reser- 
vation and wary guard against any stranger than you have. 
Allow me to propose the alternative — perfect openness. 
What say you?" and he extended his hand. 

"Perfect openness," answered Graham, softened into 
sudden liking for this once terrible swordsman, and shak- 
ing, as an Englishman shakes, the hand held out to him in 
peace by the man from whom he had anticipated quarrel. 

"Permit me now, before you address any questions to 
me, to put one to you. How did you learn that Victor de 
Mauleon was identical with Jean Lebeau?" 
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** I heard that from an agent of the police." 

"Ah!" 

"Whom I consulted as to the means of ascertaining 
whether Louise Duval was alive, — if so, where she could 
be found." 

" I thank you very much for your information. I had 
no notion that the police of Paris had divined the original 
alicLS of poor Monsieur Lebeau, though something occurred 
at Lyons which made me suspect it. Strange that the 
Government, knowing through the police that Victor de 
Maul^on, a writer they had no reason to favour, had been 
in so humble a position, should never, even in their official 
journals, have thought it prudent to say so! But, now I 
think of it, what if they had? They could prove nothing 
against Jean Lebeau. They could but say, * Jean Lebean 
is suspected to be too warm a lover of liberty, too earnest 
a friend of the people, and Jean Lebeau is the editor of 
La Sens Commun.' Why, that assertion would have made 
Victor de Mauleon the hero of the Keds, the last thing a 
prudent Government could desire. I thank you cordially 
for your frank reply. Now, what question would you put 
to me?" 

"In one word, all you can tell me about Louise Duval." 

" You shall have it. I had heard vaguely in my young- 
days that a half-sister of mine by my father's first mar-^ 
riage with Mademoiselle de Beauvilliers had — when in ad- 
vanced middle life he married a second time — conceived a 
dislike for her mother-in-law, and, being of age, with an 
independent fortune of her own, had quitted the house, 
taken up her residence with an elderly female relative, and 
there had contracted a marriage with a man who gave her 
lessons in drawing. After that marriage, which my father 
in vain tried to prevent, my sister was renounced by her 
family. That was all I knew till, after I came into my 
inheritance by the death of both my parents, I learned 
from my father's confidential lawyer that the drawing- 
master, M. Duval, had soon dissipated his wife's fortune, 
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become a widower with one child — a girl — and fallen into 
great distress. He came to my father, begging for pecu- 
niary aid. My father, though by no means rich, consented 
to allow him a yearly pension, on condition that he never 
revealed to his child her connection with our family. The 
man agreed to the condition, and called at my father's law- 
yer quarterly for his annuity. But liie lawyer informed 
me that this deduction from my income had ceased, that 
M. Duval had not for a year called or sent for the sum due 
to him, and that he must therefore be dead. One day my 
valet informed me that a young lady wished to see me — in 
those days yoimg ladies very often called on me. I desired 
her to be shown in. There entered a young creature, al- 
most of my own age, who, to my amazement, saluted me 
as uncle. This was the child of my half-sister. Her father 
had been dead several months, fulfilling very faithfully the 
condition on which he had held his pension, and the girl 
never dreaming of the claims that, if wise, poor child, she 
ought not to have cared for, viz., — to that obsolete useless 
pauper birthright, a branch on the family tree of a French 
noble. But in pinch of circumstance, and from female 
curiosity, hunting among the papers her father had left for 
some clue to the reasons for the pension he had received, 
she found letters from her mother, letters from my father, 
which indisputably proved that she was grandchild to the 
feu Vicomte de Maul^on, and niece to myself. Her story 
as told to me was very pitiable. Conceiving herself to be 
nothing higher in birth than daughter to this drawing-mas- 
ter, at his death, poor, penniless orphan that she was, she 
had accepted the hand of an English student of medicine 
whom she did not care for. Miserable with this man, on 
finding by the documents I refer to that she was my niece, 
she came to me for comfort and counsel. What counsel 
could I or any man give to her but to make the best of 
what had happened, and live with her husband? But then 
she started another question. It seems that she had been 
talking with some one, I think her landlady, or some other 
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woman with whom she had made acquaintance — was she 
legally married to this man? Had he not entrapped her 
ignorance into a false marriage? This became a grave 
question, and I sent at once to my lawyer. On hearing 
the circumstances, he at once declared that the marriage 
was not legal according to the laws of France. But, doubt- 
less, her English soi-disant husband was not cognisant of 
the French law, and a legal marriage could, with his as- 
sent, be at once solemnised. Monsieur Vane, I cannot 
find words to convey to you the joy that poor girl showed 
in her face and in her words when she learned that she was 
not bound to pass her life with that man as his wife. It 
was in vain to talk and reason with her. Then arose the 
other question, scarcely less important. True, the mar- 
riage was not legal, but would it not be better on all ac- 
counts to take steps to have it formally annulled, thus free- 
ing her from the harassment of any claim the Englishman 
might advance, and enabling her to establish the facts in 
a right position, not injurious to her honour in the eyes of 
any future suitor to her hand? She would not hear of such 
a proposal. She declared that she could not bring to the 
family she pined to re-enter the scandal of disgrace. To 
allow that she had made such a mesalliance would be bad 
enough in itself; but to proclaim to the world that, though 
nominally the wife, she had in fact been only the mistress 
of this medical student — she would rather throw herself 
into the Seine. All she desired was to find some refuge, 
some hiding-place for a time, whence she could write to the 
man informing him that he had no lawful hold on her. 
Doubtless he would not seek then to molest her. He would 
return to his own country, and be effaced from her life. 
And then, her story unknown, she might form a more suit- 
able alliance. Fiery young creature though she was — true 
De Mauleon in being so fiery — she interested me strongly. I 
should say that she was wonderfully handsome ; and though 
Imperfectly educated, and brought up in circumstances so 
lowly, there was nothing common about her — a certain je 
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ne sais qiioi of stateliness and rac«. At all events she did 
with me what she wished. I agreed to aid her desire of a 
refuge and hiding-place. Of course I could not lodge her in 
my own apartment, but I induced a female relation of her 
mother's, an old lady living at' Versailles, to receive her, stat- 
ing her bii'th, but of course concealing her illegal marriage. 
" From time to time I went to see her. But one day I 
found this restless bright-plumaged bird flown. Among 
the ladies who visited at her relative's house was a certain 
Madame Marigny, a very pretty young widow. Madame 
Marigny and Louise formed a sudden and intimate friend- 
ship. The widow was moving from Versailles into an 
apartment at Paris, and invited Louise to share it. She 
had consented. I was not pleased at this ; for the widow 
was too young, and too much of a coquette, to be a safe 
companion to Louise. But though professing much grati- 
tude and great regard for me, I had no power of controlling 
the poor girl's actions. Her nominal husband, meanwhile^ 
had left France, and nothing more was heard or known of 
him. I saw that the best thing that could possibly befall 
Louise was marriage with some one rich enough to gratify 
her taste for luxury and pomp ; and that if such a marriage 
offered itself, she might be induced to free it from all pos- 
sible embarrassment by procuring the annulment of the 
former, from which she had hitherto shrunk in such revolt. 
This opportunity presented itself. A man already rich, 
and in a career that promised to make him infinitely richer, 
an associate of mine in those days when I was rapidly 
squandering the remnant of my inheritance — this man saw 
her at the opera in company with Madame Marigny, fell 
violently in love with her, and ascertaining her relationship 
to me, besought an introduction. I was delighted to give 
it; and, to say the truth, I was then so reduced to the 
bottom of my casket, I felt that it was becoming impossible 
for me to continue the aid I had hitherto given to Louise, 
and what then would become of her? I thought it fair to 
tell Louvier " 
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*'Louvier — the financier?" 

" Ah, that was a slip of the tongue, but no matter; there 
is no reason for concealing his name. I thought it right, 
I say, to tell Louvier confidentially the history of the unfor- 
tunate illegal marriage. It did not damp his ardour. He 
wooed her to the best of his power, but she evidently took 
him into great dislike. One day she sent for me in much 
excitement, showed me some advertisements in the French 
journals which, though not naming her, evidently pointed 
at her, and must have been dictated by her sol-disant hus- 
band. The advertisements might certainly lead to her dis- 
covery if she remained in Paris. She entreated my con- 
sent to remove elsewhere. Madame Marigny had her own 
reason for leaving Paris, and would accompany her. I 
supplied her with the necessary means, and a day or two 
afterwards she and her friend departed, as I understood, 
for Brussels. I received no letter from her; and my own 
affairs so seriously pre-occupied me, that poor Louise might- 
have passed altogether out of my thoughts, had it not been 
for the suitor she had left in despair behind. Louvier be- 
sought me to ascertain her address; but I could give him 
no other clue to it than that she said she was going to 
Brussels, but should soon remove to some quiet village. It 
was not for a long time — I can't remember how long — it 
might be several weeks, perhaps two or three months, — 
that I received a short note from her stating that she 
waited for a small remittance, the last she would accept 
from me, as she was resolved, so soon as her health would 
permit, to find means to maintain herself — and telling me to 
direct to her, Poste restante, Aix-la-Chapelle. I sent her 
the sum she asked, perhaps a little more, but with a con- 
fession reluctantly wrung from me that I was a ruined 
man ; and I urged her to think very seriously before she 
refused the competence and position which a union with 
M. Louvier would insure. 

"This last consideration so pressed on me that, when 
Louvier called on me, I think that day or the next, I gave 
II 9 
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him Louise's note, and told him that, if he were still as 
much in love with her as ever, les absens ont toujours tort, 
and he had better go to Aix-la-Chapelle and find her out; 
that he had my hearty approval of his wooing, and consent 
to his marriage, though I still urged the wisdom and fair- 
ness, if she would take the preliminary step — which, after 
all, the French law frees as much as possible from pain and 
scandal — of annulling the irregular marriage into which 
her childlike youth had been decoyed. 

" Louvier left me for Aix-la-Chapelle. The very next 
day came that cruel affliction which made me a prey to the 
most intolerable calumny, which robbed me of every friend, 
which sent me forth from my native country penniless, and 
resolved to be nameless — until — until — well, until my hour 
could come again — every dog, if not hanged, has its day ; 
— when that affliction befell me, I quitted France, heard 
no more of Louvier nor of Louise; indeed, no letter ad- 
dressed to me at Paris would have reached " 

The man paused here, evidently with painful emotion. 
He resumed in the quiet matter-of-fact way in which he 
had commenced his narrative. 

"Louise had altogether faded out of my remembrance 
until your question revived it. As it happened, the ques- 
tion came at the moment when I meditated resuming my 
real name and social position. In so doing, I should of 
course come in contact with my old acquaintance Louvier ; 
and the name of Louise was necessarily associated with us. 
I called on him, and made myself known. The slight in- 
formation I gave you as to my niece was gleaned from him. 
I may now say more. It appears that when he arrived at 
Aix-la-Chapelle he found that Louise Duval had left it a 
day or two previously, and according to scandal had been 
for some time courted by a wealthy and noble lover, whom 
she had gone to Munich to meet. Louvier believed this 
tale: quitted Aix indignantly, and never heard more of 
her. The probability is, M. Vane, that she must have 
been long dead. But if living still, I feel quite sure that 
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ahe will communicate with me some day or other, ^ow 
that I have reappeared in Paris in my own name — entered 
into a career that, for good or for evil, must ere long bring 
my name very noisily before the public — Louise cannot fail 
to hear of my existence and my whereabouts ; and unless I 
am iutterly mistaken as to her character, she will assuredly 
inform me of her own. Oblige me with your address, and 
in that case I will let you know. Of course I take for 
granted the assurance you gave me last year, that you only 
desire to discover her in order to render her some benefit, 
not to injure or molest her?" 

"Certainly. To that assurance I pledge my honour. 
Any letter with which you may favour me had better be 
directed to my London address ; here is my card. But, M. 
le Vicomte, there is one point on which pray pardon me if 
I question you still. Had you no suspicion that there was 
one reason why this lady might have quitted Paris so hast- 
ily, and have so shrunk from the thought of a marriage so 
advantageous, in a worldly point of view, as that with M. 
Louvier, — namely, that she anticipated the probability of 
becoming the mother of a child by the man whom she re- 
fused to acknowledge as a husband?" 

" That idea did not strike me until you asked me if she had 
a child. Should your conjecture be correct, it would obvi- 
ously increase her repugnance to apply for the annulment 
of her illegal marriage. But if Louise is still living and 
comes across me, I do not doubt that, the motives for con- 
cealment no longer operating, she will confide to me the 
truth. Since we have been talking together thus frankly, 
I suppose I may fairly ask whether I do not guess correctly 
in supposing that this soi-disant husband, whose name I 

forget, — Mac something, perhaps, Scotch — I think she 

said he was Ecossais, — is dead and has left by will some 
legacy to Louise and any child she may have borne to 
him?" 

" Not exactly so. The man, as you say, is dead ; but he 
bequeathed no legacy to the lady who did not hold herself 
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married to him. But there are those connected with him 
who, knowing the history, think that some compensation 
is due for the wrong so unconsciously done to her, and yet 
more to any issue of a marriage not meant to be irregular 
or illegal. Permit me now to explain why I sought you in 
another guise and name than my own. I could scarcely 
place in M. Lebeau the confidence which I now unreservedly 
place in the Vicomte de Mauldon." 

" Cela va sans dire. You believed, then, that calumny 
about the jewels; you do not believe it now?" 

" Now ! ray amazement is, that any one who had known 
you could believe it." 

" Oh, how often, and with tears of rage in my exile — my 
wanderings — have I asked that question of myself! That 
rage has ceased ; and I have but one feeling left for that 
credulous, fickle Paris, of which one day I was the idol, 
the next the byword. Well, a man sometimes plays chess 
more skilfully for having been long a mere bystander. He 
understands better how to move, and when to sacrifice the 
pieces. Politics, M. Vane, is the only exciting game left 
to me at my years. At yours, there is still that of love. 
How time files ! we are nearing the station at which I de- 
scend. I have kinsfolk of my mother's in these districts. 
They are not Imperialists ; they are said to be powerful in 
the department. But before I apply to them in my own 
name, I think it prudent that M. Lebeau should quietly 
ascertain what is their real strength, and what would be 
the prospects of success if Victor de Maul^on oifered him- 
self as depute at the next election. Wish him joy, M. 
Vane! If he succeed, you will hear of him some day 
crowned in the Capitol, or hurled from the Tarpeian rock." 

Here the train stopped. The false Lebeau gathered up 
his papers, readjusted his spectacles and his bag, de- 
scended lightly, and, pressing Graham's hand as he paused 
at the door, said, '^ Be sure I will not forget your address 
if I have anything to say. Bon voyage /" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Graham continued his journey to Strasbourg. On arriv- 
ing there he felt very unwell. Strong though his frame 
was, the anguish and seK-struggle through which he had 
passed since the day he had received in London Mrs. Mor- 
ley's letter, till that on which he had finally resolved on 
his course of conduct at Paris, and the shock which had 
annihilated his hopes in Isaura's rejection, had combined to 
exhaust its endurance, and fever had already commenced 
when he took his place in the coupe. If there be a thing 
which a man should not do when his system is undermined, 
and his pulse between 90 and 100, it is to travel all night 
by a railway express. Nevertheless, as the Englishman's 
will was yet stronger than his frame, he would not give 
himself more than an hour's rest, and again started for 
Berlin. Long before he got to Berlin, the will failed him 
as well as the frame. He was lifted out of the carriage, 
taken to a hotel in a small German town, and six hours 
afterwards he was delirious. It was fortunate for him that 
under such circumstances plenty of money and Scott's cir- 
cular-notes for some hundreds were found in his pocket- 
book, so that he did not fail to receive attentive nursing and 
skilful medical treatment. There, for the present, I must 
leave him — leave him for how long? But any village apoth- 
ecary could say that fever such as his must run its course. 
He was still in bed, and very dimly — and that but at 
times — conscious, when the German armies were gathering 
round the penfold of Sedan. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



When the news of the disastrous day at Sedan reached 
Paris, the first effect was that of timid consternation. 
There were a few cries of Deckeance I fewer still of Vive la 
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Bepuhlique among the motley crowds; but they were faint, 
and chiefly by ragged gamins. A small body repaired to 
Trochu and offered him the sceptre, which he politely de- 
clined. A more important and respectable body — for it 
comprised the majority of the Corps Legislatif — urged Pa- 
likao to accept the temporary dictatorship, which the War 
Minister declined with equsd politeness. In both these 
overtures it was clear that the impulse of the proposers was 
towards any form of government rather than republican. 
The sergens de ville were sufficient that day to put down 
riot. They did make a charge on a mob, wMch immediate- 
ly ran away. 

The morning of that day the Council of Ten were sum- 
moned by Lebeau — mimts only Eameau, who was still too 
unwell to attend, and the Belgian, not then at Paris ; but 
their place was supplied by the two travelling members, 
who had been absent from the meeting before recorded. 
These were conspirators better known in history than those 
I have before described; professional conspirators — person- 
ages who from their youth upwards had done little else but 
conspire. Following the discreet plan pursued elsewhere 
throughout this humble work, I give their names other than 
they bore. One, a very swarthy and ill-favoured man, be- 
tween forty and fifty, I call Paul Grimm — by origin a Ger- 
man, but by rearing and character French ; from the hair 
on his head, staring up rough and ragged as a bramble- 
bush, to the soles of small narrow feet, shod with dainty 
care, he was a personal coxcomb, and spent all he could 
spare on his dress. A clever man, not ill-educated — a 
vehement and effective speaker at a club. Vanity and an 
amorous temperament had made him a conspirator, since 
he fancied he interested the ladies more in that capacity 
than any other. His companion, Edgar Ferrier, would 
have been a journalist, only hitherto his opinions had found 
no readers ; the opinions were those of Marat. He rejoiced 
in thinking that his hour for glory, so long deferred, had 
now arrived. He was thoroughly sincere: his father and 
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grandfather had died in a madhouse. Both these men, in- 
significant in ordinary times, were likely to become of ter- 
rible importance in the crisis of a revolution. They both 
had great power with the elements that form a Parisian 
mob. The instructions given to these members of the 
Council by Lebeau were brief : they were summed up in the 
one word, Decheance. The formidable nature of a council 
apparently so meanly constituted became strikingly evi- 
dent at that moment, because it was so small in number, 
while each one of these could put in movement a large 
section of the populace; secondly, because, unlike a revo- 
lutionary club or a numerous association, no time was 
wasted in idle speeches, and all were under the orders of 
one man of clear head and resolute purpose ; and thirdly, 
and above all, because one man supplied the treasury, and 
money for an object desired was liberally given and prompt- 
ly at hand. The meeting did not last ten minutes, and 
about two hours afterwards its effects were visible. From 
Montmartre and Belleville and Montretout poured streams 
of ouvHerSj with whom Armand Monnier was a chief, and 
the Medecin des Pauvres an oracle. Grimm and Ferrier 
headed other detachments that startled the well-dressed 
idlers on the Boulevards. The stalwart figure of the Pole 
was seen on the Place de la Concorde, towering amidst other 
refugees, amid which glided the Italian champion of hu- 
manity. The cry of Decheance became louder. But as 
yet there were only few cries of Vive la Repithlique I — such 
a cry was not on the orders issued by Lebeau. At midnight 
the crowd round the hall of the Cor^js Legislatif is large: 
cries of La Decheance loud — a few cries, very feeble, of 
Vive la Repuhlique ! 

What followed on the 4th — the marvellous audacity with 
which half-a-dozen lawyers belonging to a pitiful minority 
in a Chamber elected by universal suffrage walked into the 
Hotel de Ville and said, " The Republic is established, and 
we are its Government," history has told too recently for 
me to narrate. On the evening of the 5th the Council of 
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Ten met again: the Pole; tlie Italian radiant; Grimm and 
Ferrier much excited and rather drunk ; the Medecin des 
Failures thoughtful; and Armand Monnier gloomy. A 
rumour has spread that General Trochu, in accepting the 
charge imposed on him, has exacted from the Government 
the solemn assurance of respect for God, and for the rights 
of Family and Property. The Atheist is very indignant at 
the assent of the Government to the first proposition ; Mon- 
nier equal indignant at the assent to the second and third. 
What has that honest ouvrier conspired for? — what has he 
suffered for? — of late nearly starved for? — but to marry 
another man's wife, getting rid of his own, and to legalise 
a participation in the property of his employer, — and now 
he is no better off than before. " There must be another 
revolution," he whispers to the Atheist. 

" Certainly," whispers back the Atheist; " he who desires 
to better this world must destroy all belief in another." 

The conclave was assembled when Lebeau entered by the 
private door. He took his place at the head of the table ; 
and, fixing on the group eyes that emitted a cold gleam 
through the spectacles, thus spoke : 

" Messieurs, or Citoyens, which ye will — I no longer call 
ye confreres — you have disobeyed or blundered my instruc- 
tions. On such an occasion disobedience and blunder are 
crimes equally heinous." 

Angry murmurs. 

** Silence ! Do not add mutiny to your other offences. 
My instructions were simple and short. Aid in the aboli- 
tion of the Empire. Do not aid in any senseless cry for a 
Kepublic or any other form of government. Leave that to 
the Legislature. What have you done? You swelled the 
crowd that invaded the Corps Legislatif, You, Dombinsky, 
not even a Frenchman, dare to mount the President's ros- 
trum, and brawl forth your senseless jargon. You, Edgar 
Ferrier, from whom I expected better, ascend the tribune, 
and invite the ruffians in the crowd to march to the prisons 
and release the convicts; and all of you swell the mob at 
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the Hotel de Ville, and inaugurate the reign of folly by 
creating an oligarchy of lawyers to resist the march of tri- 
umphal armies. Messieurs, I have done with you. You 
are summoned for the last time: the Council is dissolved." 

With these words Lebeau put on his hat, and turned to 
depart. But the Pole, who was seated near him, sprang 
to his feet, exclaiming, * Traitor, thou shalt not escape! 
Comrades, he wants to sell us!" 

" I have a right to sell you at least, for I bought you, and 
a very bad bargain I made," said Lebeau, in a tone of 
withering sarcasm. 

"Liar!" cried the Pole, and seized Lebeau by the left 
hand, while with the right he drew forth a revolver. Fer- 
rier and Grimm, shouting, " A bos le renegat I" would have 
rushed forward in support of the Pole, but Monnier thrust 
himself between them and their intended victim, crying 
with a voice that dominated their yell, " Back ! — we are not 
assassins." Before he had finished the sentence the Pole 
was on his knees. With a vigour which no one could have 
expected from the seeming sexagenarian, Lebeau had caught 
the right arm of his assailant, twisted it back so mercilessly 
as almost to dislocate elbow and shoulder joint. One barrel 
of the revolver discharged itself harmlessly against the op- 
posite wall, and the pistol itself then fell from the unnerved 
hand of the would-be assassin ; and what with the pain 
and the sudden shock, the stalwart Dombinsky fell in the 
attitude of a suppliant at the feet of his unlooked-for 
vanquisher. 

Lebeau released his hold, possessed himself of the pistol, 
pointing the barrels towards Edgar Ferrier, who stood with 
mouth agape and lifted arm arrested, and said quietly: 
" Monsieur, have the goodness to open that window." Fer- 
rier mechanically obeyed. " Now, hireling, " continued Le- 
beau, addressing the vanquished Pole, " choose between the 
door and the window." "Go, my friend," whispered the 
Italian. The Pole did not utter a word ; but rising nimbly, 
and rubbing his arm, stalked to the door. There he paused 
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a moment and said, " I retire overpowered by numbers, " and 
vanished. 

"Messieurs," resumed Lebeau« calmly, "I repeat that 
the Council is dissolved. In fact its object is fulfilled more 
abruptly than any of us foresaw, and by means which I at 
least liad been too long out of Paris to divine as possible. 
I now see that every aberration of reason is possible to 
the Parisians. The object that united us was the fall of 
the Empire. As I have always frankly told you, with that 
object achieved, separation commences. Each of us has his 
own crotchet, which dififers from the other man's. Pursue 
yours as you will — I pursue mine — you will find Jean Le- 
beau no more in Paris: il s' efface. Atiplaisiry mats pas au 
rei^olr," 

He retreated to the masked door and disappeared. 

Marc le Roux, the porter or custos of that ruinous coun- 
oil-hall, alarmed at the explosion of the pistol, had hurried 
into the room, and now stood unheeded by the door with 
mouth agape, while Lebeau thus curtly dissolved the as- 
sembly. But when the president vanished through the 
secret doorway, Le Roux also retreated. Hastily descend- 
ing the stairs, he made as quickly as his legs could carry 
him for the mouth of the alley in the rear of the house, 
through which he knew that Lebeau must pass. Ho 
arrived, panting and breathless, in time to catch hold of 
the ex-president's arm. "Pardon, citizen," stammered he, 
" but do I understand that you have sent the Council of Ten 
to the devil?" 

"I? Certainly not, my good Paul; I dismiss them to go 
where they like. If they prefer the direction you name, it 
is their own choice. I declined to accompany them, and I 
advise you not to do so." 

" But, citizen, have you considered what is to become of 
Madame? Is she to be turned out of the lodge? Are my 
wages to stop, and Madame to be left without a crust to put 
into her soup?" 

"Not so bad as that; I have just paid the rent of the 
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haraque for three mcmths in advance, and there is your 
quarter's pay, in advance also. My kind regards to Ma- 
dame, and tell her to keep your skin safe from the schemes 
of these lunatics." Thrusting some pieces of gold into the 
hands of the porter, Lebeau nodded his adieu, and hastened 
along his way. 

Absorbed in his own reflections, he did not turn to look 
behind. But if he had, he could not have detected the 
dark form of the porter, creeping in the deep shadow of the 
streets with distant but watchful footsteps. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The conspirators, when left by their president, dispersed 
in deep, not noisy resentment. They were indeed too 
stunned for loud demonstration ; and belonging to different 
grades of life, and entertaining different opinions, their con- 
fidence in each other seemed lost now that the chief who 
had brought and kept them together was withdrawn from 
their union. The Italian and the Atheist slank away, 
whispering to each other. Grimm reproached Ferrier for 
deserting Dombinsky and obeying Lebeau. Ferrier ac- 
cused Grimm of his German origin, and hinted at denounc- 
ing him as a Prussian spy. Gaspard le Noy linked his arm 
in Monnier's, and when they had gained the dark street 
without, leading into a labyrinth of desolate lanes, the 
Medicin des Pauvres said to the mechanic: "You are a 
brave fellow, Monnier. Lebeau owes you a good turn. 
But for your cry, *We are not assassins,' the Pole might 
not have been left without support. No atmosphere is so 
infectious as that in which we breathe the same air of re- 
venge : when the violence of one man puts into action tb© 
anger or suspicion of others, they become like a pack of 
hounds^ which follow the spring of the first hound, whether 
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on the wild boar or their own master. Even I, who am by 
no means hot-headed, had my hand on my case-knife when 
the word * assassin' rebuked and disarmed me." 

"Nevertheless," said Monnier, gloomily, "I half repent 
the impulse which made me interfere to save that man. 
Better he should die .than live to betray the cause we 
allowed him to lead." 

" Nay, mon ami, speaking candidly, we must confess that 
he never from the first pretended to advocate the cause for 
which you conspired. On the contrary, he always said that 
with the fall of the Empire our union would cease, and each 
become free to choose his own way towards his own after- 
objects." 

" Yes," answered Armand, reluctantly; "he said that to 
me privately, with still greater plainness than he said it to 
the Council. But I answered as plainly." 

"How?" 

" I told him that the man who takes the first step in a 
revolution, and persuades others to go along with him, can- 
not in safety stand still or retreat when the next step is to 
be taken. It is ^en avant ' ov^a la lanteme,' So it shall be 
with him. Shall a fellow-being avail himself of the power 
over my mind which he derives from superior education or 
experience, — break into wild fragments my life, heretofore 
tranquil, orderly, happy, — make use of my opinions, which 
were then but harmless desires, to serve his own purpose, 
which was hostile to the opinions he roused into action, — 
say to me, *Give yourself up to destroy the first obstacle in 
the way of securing a form of society which your inclina- 
tions prefer,' and then, that first obstacle destroyed, cry, 
*Halt! I go with you no further; I will not help you to 
piece together the life I have induced you to shatter ; I will 
not aid you to susbtitute for the society that pained you 
the society that would please ; I leave you, struggling, be- 
wildered, maddened, in the midst of chaos within and with- 
out you'? Shall a fellow -being do this, and vanish with a 
mocking cry : * Tool I I have had enough of thee; I cast thee 
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aside as worthless lumber'? Ah! let him beware! The 
tool is of iron, and can be shaped to edge and point." 

The passion with which this rough eloquence was uttered, 
and the fierce sinister expression that had come over a coun- 
tenance habitually open and manly, even when grave and 
stem, alarmed and startled Le Noy. "Pooh, my friend!" 
he said, rather falteringly, "you are too excited now to 
think justly. Go home and kiss your children. Never do 
anything that may make them shrink from their father. 
And as to Lebeau, try and forget him. He says he shall 
disappear from Paris. I believe him. It is clear to me 
that the man is not what he seemed to us. No man of sixty, 
could by so easy a sleight of hand have brought that giant 
Pole to his knee. If Lebeau reappear it will be in some 
other form. Did you notice that in the momentary strug- 
gle his flaxen wig got disturbed, and beneath it I saw a 
dark curl. I suspect that the man is not only younger 
than he seemed, but of higher rank — a conspirator against 
one throne, perhaps, in order to be minister under another. 
There are such men." 

Before Monnier, who seemed struck by these conjectures, 
collected his thoughts to answer, a tall man in the dress of 
a SOILS lieutenant stopped under a dim gas-lamp, and, catch- 
ing sight of the artisan's face, seized him by the hand, ex- 
claiming, " Armand, mon Jvere ! well met ; strange times, 
eh? Come and discuss them at the Cafe de Lyon yonder 
over a bowl of punch. I'll stand treat." 

"Agreed, dear Charles." 

" And if this monsieur is a friend of yours, perhaps he 
will join us." 

" You are too obliging. Monsieur," answered Le Noy, not 
ill-pleased to get rid of his excited companion ; " but it has 
been a busy day with me, and I am only fit for bed. Be 
abstinent of the punch, Armand. You are feverish already. 
Good-night, Messieurs." 

The Cafe de Lyon, in vogue among the National Guard 
of the quartier, was but a few yards off, and the brothers 
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turned towards it arm in arm. "Who is the friend ?*' 
asked Charles; "I don't remember to have seen him with 
thee before." 

" He belongs to the medical craft — a good patriot and a 
kind man — attends the poor gratuitously. Yes, Charles, 
these are strange times; what dost thou think will come of 
them?" 

They had now entered the cafi; and Charles had ordered 
the punch, and seated himself at a vacant table before he 
replied. "What will come of these times? I will tell 
thee. National deliverance and regeneration through the 
ascendency of the National Guard." 

"Eh? I don't take," said Armand, bewildered. 

"Probably not," answered Charles, with an air of com- 
passionate conceit ; " thou art a dreamer, but I am a politi- 
cian." He tapped his forehead significantly. "At this 
custom-house, ideas are examined before they are passed." 

Armand gazed at his brother wistfully, and with a def- 
ence he rarely manifested towards any one who disputed 
his own claims to superior intelligence. Charles was a few 
years older than Monnier; he was of large build; he had 
shaggy lowering eyebrows, a long obstinate upper lip, the 
face of a man who was accustomed to lay down the law. 
Inordinate self-esteem often gives that character to a physi- 
ognomy otherwise commonplace. Charles passed for a deep 
thinker in his own set, which was a very different set from 
Armand' s — not among workmen but small shopkeepers. 
He had risen in life to a grade beyond Armand' s; he had 
always looked to the main chance, married the widow of a 
hosier and glover much older than himself, and in her right 
was a very respectable tradesman, comfortably well off; a 
Liberal, of course, but a Liberal bourgeois, equally against 
those above him and those below. Needless to add that 
he had no sympathy with his brother's socialistic opinions. 
Still he loved that brother as well as he could love any one 
except himself. And Armand, who was very affectionate, 
and with whom family ties were very strong, returned that 
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love with ample interest; and though so fiercely at war with 
the class to which Charles belonged, was secretly proud of 
having a brother who was of that class. So in England I 
have known the most violent antagonist of the landed aris- 
tocracy — himself a cobbler — who interrupts a discourse on 
the crimes of the aristocracy by saying, " Though I myself 
descend from a county family." 

In an evil day Charles Monnier, enrolled in the National 
Guard, had received promotion in that patriotic corps. 
From that date he began to neglect his shop, to criticise 
military matters, and to think that if merit had fair play 
he should be a Cincinnatus or a Washington, he had not 
decided which. 

"Yes," resumed Charles, ladling out the punch, "thou 
hast wit enough to perceive that our generals are imbeciles 
or traitors; that grediii Bonaparte has sold the army for 
ten millions of francs to Bismarck, and I have no doubt that 
Wimpffen has his share of the bargain. McMahon was 
wounded conveniently, and has his own terms for it. The 
regular army is nowhere. Thou wilt see — thou wilt see — 
they will not stop the march of the Prussians. Trochu 
will be obliged to come to the National Guard. Then we 
shall say, 'General, give us our terms, and go to sleep.' 
I shall be summoned to the council of war. I have my 
plan. I explain it — 'tis accepted — it succeeds. I am 
placed in supreme command — the Prussians are chased 
back to their sour-krout. And I — well — I don't like to 
boast, but thou'lt see — thou' It see — what will happen." 

"And thy plan, Charles — thou hast formed it already?" 

"Ay, ay, — the really military genius is prompt, mon 
petit Armand — a flash of the brain. Hark ye! Let the 
Vandals come to Paris and invest it. Whatever their num- 
bers on paper, I don't care a button; they can only have a 
few thousands at any given point in the vast circumference 
of the capital. Any fool must grant that — thou must grant 
it, eh?" 

"It seems just." 
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" Of course. Well, then, we proceed by sorties of 200, 000 
men repeated every other day, and in twelve days the Prus- 
sian s are in full flight. * The country rises on their flight — 
they are cut to pieces. I depose Trochu — the National 
Guard elects the Saviour of France. I have a place in my 
eye for thee. Thou art superb as a decorator — thou shalt 
be Minister des Beaux Arts, But keep clear of the canaille. 
No more strikes then — thou wilt be an employer — respect 
thy future order." 

Armand smiled mournfully. Though of intellect which, 
had it been disciplined, was far superior to his brother^s, it 
was so estranged from practical opinions, so warped, so 
heated, so flawed and cracked in parts, that he did not see 
the ridicule of Charles's braggadocio. Charles had suc- 
ceeded in life, Armand had failed ; and Armand believed in 
the worldly wisdom of the elder bom. But he was far too 
sincere for any bribe to tempt him to forsake his creed and 
betray his opinions. And he knew that it must be a very 
different revolution from that which his brother contem- 
plated, that could allow him to marry another man's wife, 
and his " order" to confiscate other people's property. 

"Don't talk of strikes, Charles. What is done is done. 
I was led into heading a strike, not on my own account, 
for I was well paid and well off, but for the sake of my 
fellow-workmen. I may regret now what I did, for the 
sake of Marie and the little ones. But it is an affair of 
honour, and I cannot withdraw from the cause till my or- 
der, as thou namest my class, has its rights." 

" Bah! thou wilt think better of it when thou art an em- 

^ Charles Monnier seems to have indiscreetly blabbed out his 
** idea, " for it was plagiarised afterwards at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Guards in the Salle de la Bourse by Citizen Rochebrune (slain 
19th January, 1871, in the affair of Montretout). The plan, which 
he developed nearly in the same words as Charles Monnier, was re- 
ceived with lively applause; and at the close of his speech it was^ 
proposed to name at once Citizen Rochebrune General of the National 
Guard, an honour which, unhappily for his country, the citizen had 
the modesty to decline. 
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ployer. Thou hast suffered enough already. Kemember 
•that I warned thee against that old fellow in spectacles 
whom I met once at thy house. I told thee he would lead 
thee into mischief, and then leave thee to get out of it. I 
saw through him. I have a head ! Va /" 

" Thou wert a true prophet — he has duped me. But in 
moving me he has set others in movement; and I suspect 
lie will find he has duped himself. Time will show." 

Here the brothers were joined by some loungers belong- 
ing to the National Guard. The talk became general, the 
potations large. Towards daybreak Armand reeled home, 
drunk for the first time in his life. He was one of those 
whom drink makes violent. Marie had been sitting up for 
him, alarmed at his lengthened absence. But when she 
would have thrown herself on his breast, her pale face and 
ier passionate sobs enraged him. He flung her aside rough- 
ly. From that night the man's nature was changed. If> 
as a physiognomist has said, each man has in him a portion 
of the wild beast, which is suppressed by mild civilising 
circumstances, and comes uppermost when self-control is 
lost, the nature of many an honest workman, humane and 
tender-hearted as the best of us, commenced a change into 
the wild beast that raged through the civil war of the 
Communists, on the day when half-a-dozen Incapables, 
with no more claim to represent the people of Paris than 
half-a-dozen monkeys would have, were allowed to elect 
themselves to supreme power, and in the very fact of that 
election released all the elements of passion, and destroyed 
all the bulwarks of orders 



CHAPTER X. 



No man perhaps had more earnestly sought and more 
passionately striven for the fall of the Empire than Victor 
de Maul^on; and perhaps no man was more dissatisfied and 
n.— 10 
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disappointed by the immediate consequences of that fall. 
In first conspiring against the Empire, he had naturallj 
enough, in common with all the more intelligent enemies 
of the dynasty, presumed that its fate would be worked out 
by the normal effect of civil causes — the alienation of the 
educated classes, the discontent of the artisans, the elo- 
quence of the press and of popular meetings, strengthened 
in proportion as the Emperor had been compelled to relax 
the former checks upon the license of either. And De 
Maul^on had no less naturally concluded that there would 
be time given for the preparation of a legitimate and ra- 
tional form of government to succeed that which was de- 
stroyed. For, as has been hinted or implied, ihis remark- 
able man was not merely an instigator of revolution through 
the Secret Council, and the turbulent agencies set in move- 
ment through the lower strata of society ; — he was also in 
confidential communication with men eminent for wealth, 
station, and political repute, from whom he obtained the 
funds necessary for the darker purposes of conspiracy, into 
the elaboration of which they did not inquire; and these 
men, though belonging like himself to the Liberal party, 
were no hot-blooded democrats. Most of them .were in 
favour of constitutional monarchy ; all of them for forms of 
government very different from any republic in which so- 
cialists or communists could find themselves uppermost. 
Among these politicians were persons ambitious and able, 
who, in scheming for the fall of the Empire, had been 
prepared to undertake the task of conducting to ends com- 
patible with modern civilisation the revolution they were 
willing to allow a mob at Paris to commence. The opening 
of the war necessarily suspended their designs. How com- 
pletely the events of the 4th September mocked the calcula- 
tions of their ablest minds, and paralysed the action of their 
most energetic spirits, will appear in the conversation I am 
about to record. It takes place between Victor de Mauleon 
and the personage to whom he had addressed the letter 
written on the night before the interview with Louvier, in 
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which Victor had announced his intention of reappearing 
in Paris in his proper name and rank. I shall designate 
this correspondent as vaguely as possible; let me call him 
the Incognifo. He may yet play so considerable a part in 
the history of France as a potent representative of the 
political philosophy of De Tocqueville — that is, of Liberal 
principles incompatible with the absolute power either of a 
sovereign or a populace, and resolutely opposed to experi- 
ments on the foundations of civilised society — that it would 
be unfair to himself and his partisans if, in a work like this, 
a word were said that could lead malignant conjecture to his 
identity with any special chief of the opinions of which I 
here present him only as a type. 

The Incognito, entering Victor's apartment: 
" My dear friend, even if I had not received your tele- 
gram, I should have hastened hither on the news of this 
astounding revolution. It is only in Paris that such a 
tragedy could be followed by such a farce. You were on 
the spot — a spectator. Explain it if you can." 

De Mauleon. — "I was more than a spectator; I was an 
actor. Hiss me — I deserve it. When the terrible news 
from Sedan reached Paris, in the midst of the general stuif 
and bewilderment I noticed a hesitating timidity among aU 
those who had wares in their shops and a good coat on their 
backs. They feared that to proclaim the Empire defunct 
would be to install the Red Republic with all its paroxysm 
of impulsive rage and all its theories of wholesale confisca- 
tion. But since it was impossible for the object we had in 
view to let slip the occasion of deposing the dynasty which 
stood in its way, it was necessary to lose no time in using 
the revolutionary part of the populace for that purpose. I 
assisted in doing so; my excuse is this — that in a time of 
crisis a man of action must go straight to his immediate 
object, and in so doing employ the instruments at his com- 
mand. I made, however, one error .in judgment which 
admits no excuse : I relied on all I had heard, and all I 
had observed^ of the character of Trodia> and I was de- 
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ceived, in common, I believe, with all his admirers, and 
three parts of the educated classes of Paris.'* 

Incognito. — "I should have been equally deceived! 
Trochu's conduct is a riddle that I doubt if he himself can 
ever solve. He was master of the position; he had the 
military force in his hands if he combined with Palikao, 
which, whatever the jealousies between the two, it was his 
absolute duty to do. He had a great prestige " 

De Mauleon. — "And for the moment a still greater 
popularity. His ipse dixit could have determined the 
wavering and confused spirits of the population. I was 
prepared for his abandonment of the Emperor — even of the 
Empress and the Regency. But how could I imagine that 
he, the man of moderate politics, of Orleanistic leanings, 
the clever writer, the fine talker, the chivalrous soldier, the 
religious Breton, could abandon everything that was legal, 
everything that could save France against the enemy, and 
Paris against civil discord ; that he would connive at the 
annihilation of the Senate, of the popular Assembly, of 
every form of Government that could be recognised as legit- 
imate at home or abroad, accept service under men whose 
doctrines were opposed to all his antecedents, all his pro- 
fessed opinions, and inaugurate a chaos under the name of 
a Republic!" 

Incognito. — "How, indeed? How suppose that the 
National Assembly, just elected by a majority of seven mil- 
lions and a half, could be hurried into a conjuring-box, and 
reappear as the travesty of a Venetian oligarchy, composed 
of half-a-dozen of its most unpopular members ! The sole 
excuse for Trochu is, that he deemed all other considera- 
tions insignificant compared with the defence of Paris, and 
the united action of the nation against the invaders. But 
if that were his honest desire in siding with this monstrous 
usurpation of power, he did everything by which the desire 
could be frustrated. Had there been any provisional body 
composed of men known and esteemed, elected by the 
Chambers, supported by Trochu and the troops at his back, 
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there would have been a rallying-poiut for the patriotism of 
the provinces; and in the wise suspense of any constitution 
to succeed that Government until the enemy were chased 
from the field, all partisans — Imperialists, Legitimists, Or- 
leanists. Republicans — would have equally adjourned their 
differences. But a democratic Republic, proclaimed by a 
Parisian mob for a nation in which sincere democratic Re- 
publicans are a handful, in contempt of an Assembly chosen 
by the country at large ; headed by men in whom tiie prov- 
inces have no trust, and for whom their own representa- 
tives are violently cashiered ; — can you conceive such a com- 
bination of wet blankets supplied by the irony of Fate for 
the extinction of every spark of ardour in the population 
from which armies are to be gathered in haste, at the beck 
of usupers they distrust and despise? Paris has excelled 
itself in folly. Hungering for peace, it proclaims a (Gov- 
ernment which has no legal power to treat for it. Shriek- 
ing out for allies among the monarchies, it annihilates the 
hope of obtaining them; its sole chance of escape from 
siege, famine, and bombardment, is in the immediate and' 
impassioned sympathy of the provinces; and it revives all 
the grudges which the provinces have long sullenly felt 
against the domineering pretensions of the capital, and in- 
vokes the rural populations, which comprise the pith and 
sinew of armies, in the name of men whom I verily believe 
they detest still more than they do the Prussians. Victor, 
it is enough to make one despair of his country I All be- 
yond the hour seems anarchy and ruin." 

"Not so!" exclaimed De Mauleon. " Everything comes 
to him who knows how to wait. The Empire is destroyed; 
the usurpation that follows it has no roots. It will but 
serve to expedite the establishment of such a condition as 
we have meditated and planned — a constitution adapted to 
our age and our people, not based wholly on imtried experi- 
ments, taking the best from nations that do not allow Free- 
dom and Order to be the sport of any popular breeze. From 
the American Republic we must borrow the only safeguards 
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against the fickleness of the universal suffrage which, 
though it was madness to concede in any ancient conunim- 
ity, once conceded cannot be safely abolished, — viz., the 
salutary law that no article of the Constitution, once settled, 
can be altered without the consent of two-thirds of the legis- 
lative body. By this law we insure permanence, and that 
concomitant love for institutions which is engendered by time 
and custom. Secondly, the formation of a senate on such 
principles as may secure to it in all times of danger a con- 
fidence and respect which counteract in public opinion the 
rashness and heat of the popular assembly. On what prin- 
ciples that senate should be formed, with what functions 
invested, what share of the executive — especially in foreign 
affairs, declarations of war, or treaties of peace — should be 
accorded to it, will no doubt need the most deliberate care 
of the ablest minds. But a senate I thus sketch has alone 
rescued America from the rashness of counsel incident to a 
democratic Chamber ; and it is still more essential to France, 
with still more favourable elements for its creation. From 
England we must borrow the great principle that has alone 
saved her from revolution — ^that the head of the State can 
do no wrong. He leads no armies, he presides over no 
Cabinet. All responsibility rests with his advisers; and 
where we upset a dynasty, England changes an administra- 
tion. Whether the head of the State should have the title 
of sovereign or president, whether he be hereditary op 
elected, is a question of minor importance impossible now 
to determine, but on which I heartily concur with you that 
hereditary monarchy is infinitely better adapted to the 
habits of Frenchmen, to their love of show and of hon- 
ours — and infinitely more preservative from all the dangers 
which result from constant elections to such a dignity, with 
parties so heated, and pretenders to the rank so numerous — 
than any principle by which a popular demagogue or a suc- 
cessful general is enabled to destroy the institutions he is 
elected to guard. On these fundamental doctrines foi* the 
regeneration of France I think we are agreed. And I believe 
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when tlie moment arrives to promulgate them, through an 
expounder of weight like yourself, they will rapidly com- 
mend themselves to the intellect of France. For they be- 
long to common sense ; and in the ultimate prevalence of 
common-sense I have a faith which I refuse to medievalists 
who would restore the right divine; and still more to fanat- 
ical quacks, who imagine that the worship of the Deity, the 
ties of family, and the rights of property are errors at vari- 
ance with the progress of society. Qui vivruy verra,'' 

Incognito. — "In the outlines of the policy you so ably 
enunciate I heartily concur. But if France is, I will not. 
say to be regenerated, but to have fair play among the na- 
tions of Europe, I add one or two items to the programme. 
France must be saved from Paris, not by subterranean bar- 
racks and trains, the impotence of which we see to-day with 
a general in command of the military force, but by conced- 
ing to France its proportionate share of the power now 
monopolised by Paris. All this system of centralisation, 
equally tyrannical and corrupt, must be eradicated. Talk 
of examples from America, of which I know little — from 
England, of which I know much, — what can we more ad- 
vantageously borrow from England than that diffusion of 
all her moral and social power which forbids the congestion 
of blood in one vital part? Decentralise! decentralise! de- 
centralise ! will be my incessant cry, if ever the time comes 
when my cry will be heard. France can never be a genuine 
France until Paris has no more influence over the destinies 
of France than London has over those of England. But on 
this theme I could go on till midnight. Now to the imme- 
diate point : what do you advise me to do in this crisis, and 
what do you propose to do yourself?" 

De Mauleon put his hand to his brow, and remained a 
few moments silent and thoughtful. At last he looked up > 
with that decided expression of face which was not the 
least among his many attributes for influence over those 
with whom he came into contact. 

"For you, on whom so much of the future depends,. my ' 
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advice is brief — have nothing to do with the present. All 
who join this present mockery of a Government will share 
the fall that attends it— a fall from which one or two of 
their body may possibly recover by casting blame on their 
confreres^ — you never could. But it is not for you to op- 
pose that Government with an enemy on its march to Paris. 
You are not a soldier; military command is not in your 
role. The issue of events is uncertain ; but whatever it be, 
the men in power cannot conduct a prosperous war nor ob- 
tain an honourable peace. Hereafter you may be the Deus 
ex machind. No personage of that rank and with that mis- 
sion appears till the end of the play : we are only in the 
first act. Leave Paris at once, and abstain from all action." 

Incognito (dejectedly). — "I cannot deny the soundness- 
of your advice, though in accepting it I feel unutterably 
saddened. Still you, the calmest and shrewdest observer 
among my friends, think there is cause for hope, not de- 
spair. Victor, I have more than most men to make life- 
pleasant, but I would lay down life at this moment with 
you. You know me well enough to be sure that I utter no 
melodramatic fiction when I say that I love my country as a 
young man loves the ideal of his dreams — with my whole- 
mind and heart and soul! and the thought that I cannot 
now aid her in the hour of her mortal trial is — is " 

The man's voice broke down, and he turned aside^ veil- 
ing his face with a hand that trembled. 

De Mauleon. — "Courage — patience! All Frenchmen 
have the first ; set them an example they much need in the- 
second. T, too, love my country, though I owe to it little- 
enough, heaven knows. I suppose love of country is inher- 
ent in all who are not Internationalists. They profess only" 
to love humanity, by which, if they mean anything practi- 
cal, they mean a rise in wages." 

Incognito (rousing himself, and with a half smile). — 
"Always cynical, Victor— always belying yourself. But 
now that you have advised my course, what will be your 
own? Accompany me, and wait for better times." 
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"No, noble friend; our positions are different. Yours is 
made — mine yet to make. But for this war I think I could 
have secured a seat in the Chamber. As I wrote you, I 
found that my kinsfolk were of much influence in their de- 
partment, and that my restitution to my social grade, and 
the repute I had made as an Orleanist, inclined them to for- 
get my youthful errors and to assist my career. But the^ 
Chamber ceases to exist. My journal I shall drop. I can- 
not support the Government; it is not a moment to oppose 
it. My prudent course is silence." 

Incognito. — " But is not your journal essential to your 
support?" 

De Mauleon. — "Fortunately not. Its profits enabled 
me to lay by for the rainy day that has come ; and havings 
reimbursed you and all friends the sums necessary to start 
it, I stand clear of all debt, and, for my slender wants, a rich 
man. If I continued the journal I should be beggared ; for 
there would be no readers to Common Sense in this interval 
of lunacy. Nevertheless, during this interval, I trust to 
other ways for winning a name that will open my rightful 
path of ambition whenever we again have a legislature in 
which Common Sense can be heard." 

Incognito. — "But how win that name, silenced as a 
writer?" 

De Mauleon. — "You forget that I have fought in A?l- 
geria. In a few days Paris will be in a state of siege ; and 
then — and then," he added, and very quietly dilated on the 
renown of a patriot or the grave of a soldier. 

"I envy you the chance of either," said the Incognito; 
and after a few more brief words he departed, his hat drawn 
over his brows, and entering a hired carriage which he had 
left at the comer of the quiet street, was consigned to tha 
station du , just in time for the next train. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Victor dressed and went out. The streets were crowded. 
'Workmen were everywhere employed in the childish opera- 
tion of removing all insignia, and obliterating all names that 
showed where an Empire had existed. One greasy citizen^ 
mounted on a ladder, was effacing the words " Boulevard 
Haussman/' and substituting for Haussman, "Victor 
Hugo." 

Suddenly De Maul^on came on a group of blouses, inter- 
spersed with women holding babies and ragged boys holding 
stones, collected round a well-dressed slender man, at whom 
they were hooting and gesticulating, with menaces of doing 
something much worse. By an easy effort of his strong 
frame the Vicomte pushed his way through the tormentors, 
and gave his arm to their intended victim. 

"Monsieur, allow me to walk home with you." 

Therewith the shrieks and shouts and gesticulations 
increased. "Another impertinent! Another traitor! 
Drown him ! Drown them both ! To the Seine ! To the 
Seine!" A burly fellow rushed forward, and the rest made 
a plunging push. The outstretched arm of De Mauleon 
kept the ringleader at bay. " Jfes ew/aw5," cried Victor 
with a calm clear voice, " I am not an Imperialist. Many 
of you have read the articles signed Pierre Firmin, written 
against the tyrant Bonaparte when he was at the height of 
his power. I am Pierre Eirmin — make way for me." 
Probably not one in the crowd had ever read a word written 
by Pierre Eirmin, nor even heard of the name. But they 
did not like to own ignorance; and that burly fellow did 
not like to encounter that arm of iron which touched his 
throat. So he cried out, "Oh! if you are the great Pierre 
Eirmin, that alters the case. Make way for the patriot 
Pierre!" "But," shrieked a virago, thrusting her baby 
into De Mauleon's face, " the other is the Imperialist, the 
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capitalist, the vile Duplessis. At least we will have him." 
De Maul^on suddenly snatched the baby from her, and said, 
with imperturbable good temper, " Exchange of prisoners. 
I resign the man, and I keep the baby." 

No one who does not know the humours of a Parisian 
mob can comprehend the suddenness of popular change, or 
the magical mastery over crowds which is effected by quiet 
courage and a ready joke. The group was appeased at once. 
Even the virago laughed; and when De Mauleon restored 
the infant to her arms, with a gold piece thrust into its tiny 
clasp, she eyed the gold, and cried, " God bless you, citizen!" 
The two gentlemen made their way safely now. 

"M. de Mauleon," said Duplessis, "I know not how to 
thank you. Without your seasonable aid I should have 
been in great danger of life ; and-^ would you believe it?— 
the woman who denounced and set the mob on me was one of 
the objects of a charity which I weekly dispense to the poor." 

" Of course I believe that. At the Bed clubs no crime is 
more denounced than that of charity. It is the * fraud 
against Egalite ' — a vile trick of the capitalist to save to 
himself the millions he ought to share with all by giving 
a sou to one. Meanwhile, take my advice, M. Duplessis, 
and quit Paris with your young daughter. This is no place 
for rich Imperialists at present." 

"I perceived that before to-day's adventure. I distrust 
the looks of my very servants, and shall depart with Valerie 
this evening for Bretagne." 

"Ah! I heard from Louvier that you propose to pay off 
his mortgage on Bochebriant, and make yourself sole pro- 
prietor of my young kinsman's property." 

" I trust you only believe half what you hear. I mean 
to save Bochebriant from Louvier, and consign it, free of 
charge, to your kinsman, as the dot of his bride, my 
daughter." 

" I rejoice to learn such good news for the head of my 
house. But Alain himself — is he not with the prisoners of 
war?" 
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" No, thank heaven. He went forth an officer of a regi- 
ment of Parisian Mobiles — went full of sanguine confidence; 
he came back with his regiment in mournful despondency. 
The undiscipUne of his regiment, of the Parisian Mobiles 
generally, appears incredible. Their insolent disobedience 
to their officers, their ribald scoffs at their general — oh, it 
is sickening to speak of it! Alain distinguished himself by 
repressing a mutiny and is honoured by a signal compliment 
from the commander in a letter of recommendation to Pa- 
likao. But Palikao is nobody now. Alain has already 
been sent into Bretagne, commissioned to assist in organis- 
ing a corps of Mobiles in his neighbourhood. Trochu, as 
you know, is a Breton. Alain is confident of the good con- 
duct of the Bretons. What will Louvier do? He is an 
arch Eepublican ; is he pleased now he has got what he 
wanted?" 

" I suppose he is pleased, for he is terribly frightened. 
Fright is one of the great enjoyments of a Parisian. Crood 
day. Your path to your hotel is clear now. Remember 
me kindly to Alain." 

De Maul^on continued his way through streets sometimes 
deserted, sometimes thronged. At the commencement of 
the Rue de Florentin he encountered the brothers Yandemar 
walking arm in arm. 

" Ha, De Maul^on!" cried Enguerrand; "what is the last 
minute's news?" 

" I can't guess. Nobody knows at Paris how soon one 
folly swallows up another. Saturn here is always devour- 
ing one or other of his children." 

" They say that Vinoy, after a most masterly retreat, is 
almost at our gates with 80,000 men." 

" And this day twelvemonth we may know what he does 
with them." 

Here Eaoul, who seemed absorbed in gloomy reflections, 
halted before the hotel in which the Contessa di Bimini 
lodged, and with a nod to his brother, and a polite, if not 
cordial salutation to Victor, entered the porte cochere. 
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"Your brother seems out of spirits, — a pleasing contrast 
to the uproarious mirth with which Parisians welcome the 
advance of calamity." 

"Eaoul, as you know, is deeply religious. He regards 
the defeat we have sustained, and the peril that threatens 
us, as the beginning of a divine chastisement, justly in- 
curred by our sins — I mean, the sins of Paris. In vain 
my father reminds him of Voltaire's story, in which the 
ship goes down with ^./ripon on board. In order to punish 
the/WpoTi, the honest folks are drowned." 

" Is your father going to remain on board the ship, and 
share the fate of the other honest folks?" 

" Pas si bete. He is off to Dieppe for sea-bathing. He 
says that Paris has grown so dirty since the 4th September, 
that it is only fit for the feet of the Unwashed. He wished 
my mother to accompany him; but she replies, 'Ko; there 
are already too many wounded not to need plenty of nurses. ' 
She is assisting to inaugurate a society of ladies in aid of 
the Soeurs de Charite, Like Raoul, she is devout, but she 
has not his superstitions. Still his superstitions are the 
natural reaction of a singularly earnest and pure nature from 
the frivolity and corruption which, when kneaded well up 
together with a slice of sarcasm, Paris calls philosophy!" 

" And what, my dear Enguerrand, do you propose to do?" 

" That depends on whether we are really besieged. If so, 
of course I become a soldier." 

" I hope not a National Guard?" 

" I care not in what name I fight, so that I fight for 
Prance." 

As Enguerrand said these simple words, his whole coun- 
tenance seemed changed. The crest rose ; his eyes sparkled ; 
the fair and delicate beauty which had made him the darling 
of women — the ioyous sweetness of expression and dainty 
grace of high breeding which made him the most popular 
companion to men, — were exalted in a masculine nobleness 
of aspect, from which a painter might have taken hints for 
a study of the young Achilles separated for ever from 
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efTeminate companionship at the sight of the weapons of 
war. De Maul^on gazed on him admiringly. We have seen 
that he shared the sentiments uttered — had resolved on the 
same course of action. But it was with the tempered 
warmth of a man who seeks to divest his thoughts and his 
purpose of the ardour of romance, and who^ in serving 
his country, calculates on the gains to his own ambition. 
Nevertheless he admired in Enguerrand the image of his 
own impulsive and fiery youth. 

"And you, I presume," resumed Enguerrand^ "will fight 
too, but rather with pen than with sword." 

" Pens will now only be dipped in red ink, and common- 
sense never writes in that colour; as for the sword, I have 
passed the age of forty -five, at which military service halts. 
But if some experience in active service, some knowledge 
of the art by which soldiers are disciplined and led, will be 
deemed sufficient title to a post of command, however mod- 
est the grade be, I shall not be wanting among the defenders 
of Paris." 

" My brave dear Vicomte, if you are past the age to serve, 
you are in the ripest age to command 5 and with the testi- 
monials and the cross you won in Algeria, your application 
for employment will be received with gratitude by any gen- 
eral so able as Trochu." 

" I don't know whether I shall apply to Trochu. I would 
rather be elected to command even by the Mobiles or the 
National Guard, of whom I have just spoken disparagingly ; 
and no doubt both corps will soon claim and win the right 
to choose their officers. But if elected, no matter by whom^ 
I shall make a preliminary condition; the men under me 
shall train, and drill, and obey, — soldiers of a very differ- 
ent kind from the youthful Pekins nourished on absinthe 
and self-conceit, 'and applauding that Bombastes Purioso, 
M. Hugo, when he assures the enemy that Paris will draw 
an idea from its scabbard. But here comes Savarin. Ban 
jour, my dear poet." 

"Don't say good day. An evil day for journalists and 
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writers who do not out-Herod Blanqui and Pyat. I know 
not how I shall get bread and cheese. My poor suburban 
villa is to be pulled down by way of securing Paris; my 
journal will be suppressed by way of establishing the lib- 
erty of the press. It ventured to suggest that the people 
of France should have some choice in the form of their 
government." 

"That was very indiscreet, my poor Savarin," said Vic- 
tor; "I wonder your printing-office has not been pulled 
down. We are now at the moment when wise men hold 
their tongues." 

" Perhaps so, M. de Maul^on. It might have been wiser 
for all of us, you as well as myself, if we had not allowed 
our tongues to be so free before this moment arrived. We 
live to learn ; aiid if we ever have what may be called a 
passable government again, in which we may say pretty 
much what we like, there is one thing I will not do, I will 
not undermine that government without seeing a very clear 
way to the government that is to follow it. What say you, 
Pierre Firm in?" 

" Frankly, I say that I deserve your rebuke, " answered 
De Maul^on thoughtfully. " But, of course, you are going 
to take or send Madame Savarin out of Paris." 

" Certainly. We have made a very pleasant party for 
our hegira this evening — among others the Morleys. Mor- 
ley is terribly disgusted. A Bed Bepublican slapped him 
on the shoulder and said, 'American, we have a republic 
as well as you.' 'Pretty much you know about republics,' 
growled Morley; * a French republic is as much like ours 
as a baboon is like a man.' On which the Bed roused the 
mob, who dragged the American o£P to the nearest station 
of the National Guard, where he was accused of being a 
Prussian spy. With some difficulty, and lots of brag about 
the sanctity of the stars and stripes, he escaped with a 
reprimand, and caution how to behave himself in future. 
So he quits a city in which there no longer exists freedom 
of speech. My wif ^ hoped to induce Mademoiselle Cicogita 
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to accompany us ; I grieve to say she refuses. You know 
she is engaged in marriage to Gustave Kameau; and Ms 
mother dreads the effect that these Red Clubs and his own 
vanity- may have upon his excitable temperament if the in- 
fluence of Mademoiselle Cicogna be withdrawn." 

" How could a creature so exquisite as Isaura Cicogna 
ever find fascination in Gustave Rameau!" exclaimed En- 
guerrand. 

" A woman like her, " answered De Maul^on, " always 
finds a fascination in self-sacrifice." 

"I think you divine the truth," said Savarin, rather 
mournfully. "But I must bid you good-bye. May we 
live to shake hands reunis sous des meilleurs auspices. " 

Here Savarin hurried off, and the other two men strolled 
into the Champs Elys^es, which were crowdfed with loungers, 
gay and careless, as if there had been no disaster at Sedan, 
no overthrow of an Empire, no enemy on its road to Paris. 

In fact the Parisians, at once the most incredulous 
and the most credulous of all populations, believed that 
the Prussians would never be so impertinent as to come 
in sight of the gates. Something would occur to stop 
them! The king had declared he did not war on French- 
men, but on the Emperor: the Emperor gone, the war 
was over. A democratic republic was instituted. A hor- 
rible thing in its way, it is true; but how could the 
Pandour tyrant brave the infection of democratic doc- 
trines among his own barbarian armies? Were not plac- 
ards, addressed to our "German brethren," posted upon 
the walls of Paris, exhorting the Pandours to fraternise 
with their fellow-creatures? Was not Victor Hugo going 
to publish "a letter to the German people"? Had not 
Jules Favre graciously offered peace, with the assurance 
that " France would not cede a stone of her fortresses — an 
inch of her territory? She would pardon the invaders and 
not march upon Berlin!" To all these, and many more 
such incontestable proofs, that the idea of a siege was 
moonshine, did Enguerrand and Victor listen as they joined 
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group after group of their fellow-countrymen : nor did Paris 
cease to harbour such pleasing illusions, amusing itself with 
piously laying crowns at the foot of the statue of Stras- 
bourg, swearing " they would be worthy of their Alsatian 
brethren," till on the 19th of September the last telegram 
was received, and Paris was cut off from the rest of the 
world by the iron line of the Prussian invaders. " Tran- 
quil and terrible, " says Victor Hugo, " she awaits the in* 
vasion! A volcano needs no assistance." 



CHAPTER XII. 



We left Graham Vane slowly recovering from the attack 
of fever which had arrested his journey to Berlin in quest 
of the Count von Rudesheim. He was, however, saved the 
prosecution of that journey, and his direction turned back 
to France by a German newspaper which informed him 
that the King of Prussia was at Rheims, and that the 
Count von Rudesheim was among the eminent personages 
gathered there around their sovereign. In conversing the 
same day with the kindly doctor who attended him, Gra- 
ham ascertained that this German noble held a high com- 
mand in the German armies, and bore a no less distin- 
guished reputation as a wise political counsellor than he had 
earned as a military chief. As soon as he was able to travel, 
and indeed before the good doctor sanctioned his departure, 
Graham took his way to Rheims, uncertain, however, whether 
the Count would still be found there. I spare the details 
of his journey, interesting as they were. On reaching the 
famous and, in the eyes of Legitimists, the sacred city, the 
Englishman had no difficulty in ascertaining the house, not 
far from the cathedral, in which the Count von Rudesheim 
had taken his temporary abode. Walking towards it from 
the small hotel in which he had been lucky enough to find 
II.— 11 
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a room disengaged — slowly, for he was still feeble — ^he wu 
struck by the qui :t conduct of the German soldiery, andj 
save in their appearance, the peacefal aspect of the streets. 
Indeed, there was an air of festive gaiety about the place, 
as in an English town in which some popular regiment u 
quartered. The German sol^.:ers thronged the shops, bay- 
ing largely ; lounged into the cafes ; here and there at- 
tempted Hirtations with the ffrlsettesj who laughed at theii 
French and blushed at their compliments; and in theii 
good-humoured, somewhat bashful cheeriness, there was nc 
trace of the insolence of conquest. 

But as Graham neared the precincts of the cathedral his 
ear caught a grave and solemn music, which he at first sup- 
posed to come from within the building. But as he paused 
and looked round, he saw a group of the German militaiy, 
on whose stalwart forms and fair manly earnest faces the 
setting sun cast its calm lingering rays. They were chant- 
ing, in voices not loud but deep, Luther's majestic hymn 
"-lYww danket alle GotfJ^ The chant awed even the ragged 
beggar boys who had followed the Englishman, as they fol- 
lowed any stranger, would have followed King WiUiain 
himself, whining for alms. *' What a type of the difference 
between the two nations!" thought Graham; "the Mar 
seillaise, and Luther's Hymn!" While thus meditating 
and listening, a man in a general's uniform came slowl; 
out of the cathedral, with his hands clasped behind his 
back, and his head bent slightly downwards. He^ too^ 
paused on hearing the hymn; then unclasped his hand and 
beckoned to one of the officers, to whom approaching he 
whispered a word or two, and passed on towards the Epis- 
copal palace. The hymn hushed, and the singers quietly 
dispersed. Graham divined rightly that the general had 
thought a hymn thanking the God of battles might wound 
the feelings of the inhabitants of the vanquished city — 
not, however, that any of them were likely to understand 
the language in which the thanks were uttered. Graham 
followed the measured steps of the general, whose hands 
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-were again clasped behind his back — ^the musing habit of 
Von Moltke, as it had been of Napoleon the First. 

Continuing his way, the Englishman soon reached the 
house in which the Count von Eudesheim was lodged, and, 
sending in his card, was admitted at once through an ante- 
room in which sate two young men, subaltern officers ap- 
parently employed in draughting maps, into the presence of 
the Count. 

" Pardon me, " said Graham, after the first conventional 
salutation, " if I interrupt you for a moment or so in the 
midst of events so grave, on a matter that must seem to 
you very trivial." 

"Nay," answered the Count, "there is nothing so trivial 
in this world but what there will be some one to whom it 
is important. Say how 1 can serve you." 

" I think, M. le Comte, that you once received in your 
household, as teacher or governess, a French lady, Madame 
Marigny." 

" Yes, I remember her well — a very handsome woman. 
My wife and daughter took great interest in her. She was 
married out of my house." 

"Exactly — and to whom?" 

" An Italian of good birth, who was then employed by 
the Austrian Government in some minor post, and subse- 
quently promoted to a better one in the Italian dominion, 
which then belonged to the house of Hapsburg, after which 
we lost sight of him and his wife." 

"An Italian — what was his name?" 

" Ludovico Cicogna. " 

"Cicognal" exclaimed Graham, turning very pale. 
" Are you sure that was the name?" 

" Certainly. He was a cadet of a very noble house, and 
disowned by relations too patriotic to forgive him for ac- 
cepting employment under the Austrian Government." 

" Can you not give me the address of the place in Italy 
to which he was transferred on leaving Austria?" 

"No; but if the information be necessary to you, it can 
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be obtained easily at Milan, where the head of the family 
resides, or indeed in Vienna, through any ministerial bu- 
reau." 

" Pardon me one or two questions more. Had Madame 
Marigny any children by a former husband?" 

" Not that I know of : I never heard so. Signor Cicogna 
was a widower, and had, if I remember right, children by 
his first wife, who was also a Frenchwoman. Before he 
obtained office in Austria, he resided, I believe, in France. 
I do not remember how many children he had by his first 
wife. I never saw them. Our acquaintance began at the 
baths of Toplitz, where he saw and fell violently in lovj& 
with Madame Marigny. After their marriage, they went 
to his post, which was somewhere, I think, in the Tyrol. 
We saw no more of them ; but my wife and daughter kept 
up a correspondence with the Signora Cicogna for a short 
time. It ceased altogether when she removed into Italy." 

"You do not even know if the Signora is still living?" 

"No." 

"Her husband, I am told, is dead." 

" Indeed ! I am concerned to hear it. A good-looking^ 
lively, clever man. I fear he must have lost all income 
when the Austrian dominions passed to the house of Savoy." 

" Many thanks for your information. I can detain you 
no longer," said Graham, rising. 

"Nay, I am not very busy at this moment; but I fear 
we Germans have plenty of work on our hands, ^ 

" I had hoped that, now the French Emperor, against 
whom your king made war, was set aside, his Prussian 
majesty would make peace with the French people.** 

*' Most willingly would he do so if the French people 
would let him. But it must be through a French Govern- 
ment legally chosen by the people. And they have chosen 
none! A mob at Paris sets up a provisional administra- 
tion, that commences by declaring that it will not give up 
* an inch of its territory nor a stone of its fortresses. ' No 
terms of peace can be made with such men holding such 
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talk," After a few words more over the state of public 
affairs, — in which Graham expressed the English side of 
affairs, which was all for generosity to the vanquished; 
and the Count argued much more ably on the German, 
which was all for security against the aggressions of a 
people that would not admit itself to be vanquished, — the 
short interview closed. 

As Graham at night pursued his journey to Vienna, there 
came into his mind Isaura's song of the Neapolitan fisher- 
man. Had he, too, been blind to the image on the rock? 
Was it possible that all the while he had been resisting the 
impulse of his heart, until the discharge of the mission in- 
trusted to him freed his choice and decided his fortunes, 
the very person of whom he was in search had been before 
him, then to be for ever won, lost to him now for ever? 
Oould Isaura Cicogna be the child of Louise Duval by 
Hichard King? She could not have been her child by Ci- 
cogna: the dates forbade that hypothesis. Isaura must 
liave been five years old when Louise married the Italian. 

Arrived at Milan, Graham quickly ascertained that the 
post to which Ludovico Cicogna had been removed was in 
Verona, and that he had there died eight years ago. Noth- 
ing was to be learned as to his family or his circumstances 
at the time of his death. The people of whose history we 
know the least are the relations we refuse to acknowledge. 
Graham continued his journey to Verona. There he found 
on inquiry that the Cicognas had occupied an apartment in 
a house which stood at the outskirts of the town and had 
been since pulled down to make way for some public im- 
provements. But his closest inquiries could gain him no 
satisfactory answers to the all-important questions as to 
liudovico Cicogna' s family. His political alienation from 
the Italian cause, which was nowhere more ardently es- 
poused than at Verona, had rendered him very unpopular. 
He visited at no Italian houses. Such society as he had 
was confined to the Austrian military within the Quadri- 
lateral or at Venice, to which city he made frequent ex* 
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cursions : was said to lead there a free and gay life, very- 
displeasing to the Signora, whom he left in Verona. She 
was but* little seen, and faintly remembered as very hand- 
some and proud-looking. Yes, there were children — a girl, 
and a boy several years younger than the girl ; but whether 
she was the child of the Signora by a former marriage, or 
whether the Signora was only the child's stepmother, no 
one could say. The usual clue, in such doubtful matters 
obtainable through servants, was here missing. The Ci- 
cognas had only kept two servants, and both were Austrian 
subjects, who had long left the country, — their very names 
forgotten. 

Graham now called to mind the Englishman Selby, for 
whom Isaura had such grateful affection, as supplying to 
her the place of her father. This must have been th6 Eng- 
lishman whom Louise Duval had married after Cicogna's 
death. It would be no difficult task, surely, to ascertain 
where he had resided. Easy enough to ascertain all that 
Graham wanted to know from Isaura herself, if a letter 
could reach her. But, as he knew by the journals, Paris 
was now invested — cut off from all communication with the 
world beyond. Too irritable, anxious, and impatient to 
wait for the close of the siege, though he never suspected 
it could last so long as it did, he hastened to Venice, and 
there learned through the British consul that the late Mr* 
Selby was a learned antiquarian, an accomplished general 
scholar, a fanatico in music, a man of gentle temper though 
reserved manners ; had at one time lived much at Venice : 
after his marriage with the Signora Cicogna he had taken 
up his abode near Florence. To Florence Graham now 
went. He found the villa on the skirts of Fiesole at which 
Mr. Selby had resided. The peasant who had officiated as 
gardener and shareholder in the profits of vines and figs, 
was still, with his wife, living on the place. Both man 
and wife remembered the Inglese well; spoke of him with 
great affection, of his wife with great dislike. They said' 
her manners were very haughty, her temper very violent^ 
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that she kd the Inglese a very unhappy life ; that there 
were a girl and a bey, bo4^ hers by a former marriage; but 
when closely questioned whether they were sure that the 
girl was the Signora's child by the former husband, or 
whether she was not the child of that husband by a former 
wife, they could not tell ; they could only say that both 
were called by the same name — Cicogna; that the boy was 
the Signora's favourite — that indeed she seemed wrapt up 
in him; that he died of a rapid decline a few months after 
Mr. Selby had hired the place, and that shortly after his 
death the Signora left the place and never returned to it; 
that it was little more than a year that she had lived with 
her husband before this final separation took place. The 
girl remained with Mr. Selby, who cherished and loved her 
as his own child. Her Christian name was Isaura, the 
boy's Luigi. A few years later, Mr. Selby left the villa 
and went to Naples, where they heard he had died. They 
could give no information as to what had become of his 
wife. Since the death of her boy that lady had become 
very much changed — her spirits quite broken, no longer 
violent. She would sit alone and weep bitterly. The only 
person out of her family she would receive was the priest; 
till the boy's death she had never seen the priest, nor been 
known to attend divine service. 

^* Was the priest living?" 

*' Oh, no ; he had been dead two years. A most excel- 
lent man — a saint," said the peasant's wife. 

"Good priests are like good women," said the peasant, 
drily; "there are plenty of them, but they are all under- 
ground." 

On which remark the wife tried to box his ears. The 
contadino had become a freethinker since the accession of 
the house of Savoy. His wife remained a good Catholic. 

Said the peasant as, escaping from his wife, he walked 
into the high-road with Graham, " My belief, Eccellenzay 
is, that the priest did all the mischief." 

" What mischief?" 
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"Persuaded the Signora to leave her husband. The 
Inglese was not a Catholic. I heard the priest call him 
a heretic. And the padre^ who, though not so bad as some 
of his cloth, was a meddling bigot, thought it perhaps best 
for her soul that it should part company with a heretic's 
person. I can't say for sure, but I think that was it. The 
padre seemed to triumph when the Signora was gone." 

Graham mused. The peasant's supposition was not im- 
probable. A woman such as Louise Duval appeared to be — 
of vehement passions and ill-regulated mind — was just 
one of those who, in a moment of great sorrow, and es- 
tranged from the ordinary household affections, feel, though 
but imperfectly, the necessity of a religion, and, ever in 
extremes, pass at once from indifferentism into supersti- 
tion. 

Arrived at Naples, Graham heard little of Selby except 
as a literary recluse, whose only distraction from books was 
the operatic stage. But he heard much of Isaura; of the 
kindness which Madame de Grantmesnil had shown to her, 
when left by Selby 's death alone in the world; of the in- 
terest which the friendship and the warm eulogies of one 
so eminent as the great French writer had created for 
Isaura in the artistic circles ; of the intense sensation her 
appearance, her voice, her universal genius, had made in 
that society, and the brilliant hopes of her subsequent ca- 
reer on the stage the cognoscenti had formed. No one knew 
anything of her mother ; no one entertained a doubt that 
Isaura was by birth a Cicogna. Graham could not learn 
the present whereabouts of Madame de Grantmesnil. She 
had long left Naples, and had been last heard of at Genoa; 
was supposed to have returned to France a little "before the 
war. In France she had no fixed residence. 

The simplest mode of obtaining authentic information 
whether Isaura was the daughter of Ludovico Cicogna by 
his first wife — namely, by registration of her birth — failed 
him; because, as von Rudesheim had said, his first wife 
was a Frenchwoman, The children had been born some- 
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•^here in France, no one could even guess where. No one 
had ever seen the first wife, who had never appeared in 
Italy, nor had even heard what was her maiden name. 

Graham, meanwhile, was not aware that Isaura was still 
in the besieged city, whether or not already married to 
Gustavo Eameau; so large a number of the women had 
quitted Paris before the siege began, that he had reason to 
hope she was among them. He heard through an Ameri- 
can that the Morleys had gone to England before the Prus- 
sian investment; perhaps Isaura had gone with them. He 
wrote to Mrs. Morley, inclosing his letter to the Minister 
of the United States at the Court of St. James's, and while 
still at Naples received her answer. It was short, and 
malignantly bitter* " Both myself and Madame Savarin, 
backed by Signora Venosta, earnestly entreated Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna to quit Paris, to accompany us to England. 
Her devotion to her affianced husband would not permit her 
to listen to us. It is only an Englishman who could suppose 
Isanra Cicogna to be one of those women who do not insist 
on sharing the perils of those they love. You ask whether 
she was the daughter of Ludovico Cicogna by his former 
marriage, or of his second wife by him. I cannot answer. 
I don't even know whether Signor Cicogna ever had a for- 
mer wife. Isaura Cicogna never spoke to me of her par- 
ents. Permit me to ask what business is it of yours now? 
Is it the English pride that makes you wish to learn whether 
on both sides she is of noble family? How can that dis- 
covery alter your relations towards the affianced bride of 
another?" 

On receipt of this letter, Graham quitted Naples, and 
shortly afterwards found himself at Versailles. He ob- 
tained permission to establish himself there, though the 
English were by no means popular. Thus near to Isaura, 
thus sternly separated from her, Graham awaited the close 
of the siege. Few among those at Versailles believed that 
the Parisians would endure it much longer. Surely they 
would capitulate before the bombardment| which the Ger- 
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mans themselves disliked to contemplate as a last resource^ 
could commence. 

In his own mind Graham was convinced that Isaara was 
the child of Eichard King. It seemed to him probable 
that Louise Duval, unable to assign any real name to the 
daughter of the marriage she disowned, — neither the name 
borne by the repudiated husband, nor her own maiden 
name, — would, on taking her daughter to her new home, 
have induced Cicogna to give the child his name, or that 
after Cicogna's death she herself had so designated the girl. 
A dispassionate confidant, could Graham have admitted 
any confidant whatever, might have suggested the more 
than equal probability that Isaura was Cicogna's daughter 
by his former espousal. But then what could have become 
of Richard King's child? To part with the fortune in his 
hands, to relinquish all the ambitious dreams which be- 
longed to it, cost Graham Vane no pang: but he writhed 
with indignant grief when he thought that the wealth of 
Richard King's heiress was to pass to the hands of Gustave 
Rameau, — that this was to be the end of his researches — 
this the result of the sacrifice his sense of honour imposed 
on him. And now that there was the probability that he 
must convey to Isaura this large inheritance, the practical 
difficulty of inventing some reason for such a donation, 
which he had, while at a distance made light of, became 
seriously apparent. How could he say to Isaura that he 
had 200,000^. in trust for her, without naming any one sa 
devising it? Still more, how constitute himself her guar- 
dian, so as to secure it to herself, independently of her hus- 
band? Perhaps Isaura was too infatuated with Rameau, or 
too romantically unselfish, to permit the fortune so myste- 
riously conveyed being exclusively appropriated to herself. 
And if she were already married to Rameau, and if he were 
armed with the right to inquire into the source of this for- 
tune, how exposed to the risks of disclosure would become 
the secret Graham sought to conceal. Such a secret affect- 
ing the memory of the sacred dead, affixing a shame on theT 
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scutcheon of the living, in the irreverent hands of a Gus- 
tavo Eameau, — it was too dreadful to contemplate such a 
hazard. And yet, if Isaura were the missing heiress, could 
Graham Vane admit any excuse for basely withholding 
from her, for coolly retaining to himself the wealth for 
which he was responsible? Yet, torturing as were these 
communings with himself, they were mild in their torture 
compared to the ever-growing anguish of the thought that 
in any case the only woman he had ever loved — ever could 
love, — who might but for his own scruples and prejudices 
have been the partner of his life, was perhaps now actually 
the wife of another, and, as such, in what terrible danger! 
Famine within the walls of the doomed city: without, the 
engines of death waiting for a signal. So near to her, and 
yet so far! So willing to die for her, if for her he could 
not live : and with all his devotion, all his intellect, all his 
wealth, so powerless ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



It is now the middle of November — a Sunday. The day 
has been mild, and is drawing towards its close. The 
Parisians have been enjoying the sunshine. Under the 
leafless trees in the public gardens and the Champs Elys^es 
children have been at play. On the Boulevards the old 
elegance of gaiety is succeeded by a livelier animation. 
Itinerant musicians gather round them ragged groups. For- 
tune-tellers are in great request, especially among the once 
brilliant Laises and Thaises, now looking more shabby, to 
whom they predict the speedy restoration of Nabobs and 
Russians, and golden joys. Yonder Punch is achieving a 
victory over the Evil One, who wears the Prussian spiked 
helmet, and whose face has been recently beautified into a 
resemblance to Bismarck. Punch draws to his show a 
laughing audience of Mohlots and recruits to the new com- 
panies of the National Guard. Members of the once for- 
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inidable police, now threadbare and hunger-pinched, stand 
side by side with unfortunate beggars and sinister-looking 
patriots who have served their time in the jails or galleys. 

Uniforms of all variety are conspicuous — the only evi- 
dence visible of an enemy at the walls. But the aspects of 
the wearers of warlike accoutrements are debonnaire and 
smiling, as of revellers on a holiday of peace. Among 
these defenders of their country, at the door of a crowded 
cafe, stands Frederic Lemercier, superb in the costume, 
bran-new, of a National Guard, — his dog Fox tranquilly 
reposing on its haunches, with eyes fixed upon its fellow- 
dog philosophically musing on the edge of Punch's show, 
whose master is engaged in the conquest of the Bismarck 
fiend. 

"Lemercier," cried the Vicomte de Br^z^, approaching 
the co/e, " 1 scarcely recognise you in that martial guise. 
You look magnifique — the galons become you. Feste ! an 
officer already?" 

"The National Guards and Mobiles are permitted to 
choose their own officers, as you are aware. I have been 
elected, but to subaltern grade, by the warlike patriots of 
my department. Enguerrand de Vandemar is elected a 
captain of the Mobiles in his, and Victor de Maul^on is 
appointed to the command of a battalion of the National 
Guards. But I soar above jealousy at such a moment,— 

" *Rome a choisi mon bras ; je n'examine rien. * " 

" You have no right to be jealous. De Maul^n has had 
experience and won distinction in actual service, and from 
all I hear is doing wonders with his men — has got them 
not only to keep but to love drill. I heard no less an au- 
thority than General V say that if all the officers of 

the National Guard were like De Maul^on, that body would 
give an example of discipline to the line." 

" I say nothing as to the promotion of a real soldier like 
the Vicomte — but a Parisian dandy like Enguerrand de Van- 
demar!" 
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" Yoti forget that Enguerrand received a military edu- 
cation — an advantage denied to you." 

" What does that matter? Who cares for education now- 
adays? Besides, have I not been training ever since the 
4th of September, to say nothing of the hard work on the 
ramparts?" 

" Parlez moi de cela : it is indeed hard work on the ram- 
parts. Infandum dolorem quorum pars magna fui. Take 
the day duty. What with rising at seven o'clock, and 
being drilled between a middle-aged and corpulent grocer 
on one side and a meagre beardless barber's apprentice on 
the other ; what with going to the bastions at eleven, and 
seeing [half one's companions drunk before twelve; what 
with trying to keep their fists off one's face when one po- 
litely asks them not to call one's general a traitor or a pol- 
troon, — the work of the ramparts would be insupportable, 
if I did not take a pack of cards with me, and enjoy a quiet 
rubber with three other heroes in some sequestered corner. 
As for night work, nothing short of the indomitable forti- 
tude of a Parisian could sustain it; the tents made ex- 
pressly not to be waterproof, like the groves of the Muses, — 

"*per 
Quos ct aquae subeant et aurse. * 

A fellow-companion of mine tucks himself up on my rug, 
and pillows his head on my knapsack. I remonstrate — he 
swears — the other heroes wake up and threaten to thrash 
us both; and just when peace is made, and one hopes for a 
wink of sleep, a detachment of spectators, chiefly gamins, 
coming to see that all is safe in the camp, strOte up the 
Marseillaise. Ah, the world will ring to the end of time 
with the sublime attitude of Paris in the face of the Vandal 
invaders, especially when it learns that the very shoes we 
stand in are made of cardboard. In vain we complain. 
The contractor for shoes is a staunch Kepublican, and jobs 
by right divine. May I ask if you have dined yet?" 
"Heavens I no, it is too early. But I am excessively 
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hungry. I had only a quarter of jagged cat for breakfast, 
and the brute was tough. In reply to your question, may 
I put another: Did you lay in plenty of stores?" 

" Stores? no; I am a bachelor, and rely on the stores of 
my married friends." 

" Poor De Br^z^ ! I sympathise with you, for I am in the 
same boat, and dinner invitations have become monstrous 
rare." 

"Oh, but you are so confoundedly rich I What to you 
are forty francs for a rabbit j or eighty francs for a turkey?" 

** Well, I suppose I am rich, but I have no money, and 
the ungrateful restaurants will not give me credit. They 
don't believe in better days." 

"How can you want money?" 

" Very naturally. I had invested my capital famously — 
the best speculations— partly in house rents, partly in com- 
pany shares; and houses pay no rents, and nobody will 
buy company shares. I had 1,000 napoleons on hand, it 
is true, when Duplessis left Paris — much more, I thought, 
than I could possibly need, for I never believed in the 
siege. But during the first few weeks I played at whist 
with bad luck, and since then so many old friends have bor- 
rowed of me that I doubt if I have 200 francs left. I have 
despatched four letters to Duplessis by pigeon and balloon, 
entreating him to send me 25,000 francs by some trusty 
fellow who will pierce the Prussian lines. I have had two 
answers : 1st, that he will find a man ; 2nd, that the man 
is found and on his way. Trust to that man, my dear 
friend, and meanwhile lend me 200 francs." 

" Mon cher, desole to refuse ; but I was about to ask you 
to share your 200 francs with me who live chiefly by my 
pen; and that resource is cut off. Still, ilfaut vivre — one 
must dine." 

" That is a fact, and we will dine together to-day at my 
expense; limited liability, though — eight francs a head." 

" Generous Monsieur, I accept. Meanwhile let us take 
a turn towards the Madeleine." 
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The two Parisians quit the cafe, and proceed up the Bou- 
levard. On their way they encounter Savarin. " Why," 
said De Br^z^, "I thought you had left Paris with Ma- 
dame." 

" So I did, and deposited her safely with the Morleys at 
Boulogne. These kind Americans were going to England, 
and they took her with them. But / quit Paris! I! No: 
I am old; I am growing obese. I have always been short- 
sighted. I can neither wield a sword nor handle a mus- 
ket. But Paris needs defenders ; and every moment I was 
away from her I sighed to myself, *// faut etre la ! ' I re- 
turned before the Vandals had possessed themselves of our 
railways, the convoi overcrowded with men like myself, 
who had removed wives and families ; and when we asked 
each other why we went back, every answer was the same, 
^11 faut etre la J No, poor child, no — I have nothing to 
give you." 

These last words were addressed to a woman young and 
landsome, with a dress that a few weeks ago might have 
been admired for taste and elegance by the lady leaders of 
the toriy but was now darned, and dirty, and draggled. 

" Monsieur, I did not stop you to ask for alms. You do 
not seem to remember me, M. Savarin." 

"But I do," said Lemercier, "surely I address Made- 
moiselle Julie Caumartin." 

"Ah, excuse me, le petit Prederic," said Julie with a 
sickly attempt at coquettish sprightliness; "I had no eyes 
except for M. Savarin." 

"And why only for me, my poor child?" asked the kind- 
hearted author. 

" Hush!" She drew him aside. " Because you can give 
me news of that monster Gustave. It is not true, it cannot 
be true, that he is going to be married?" 

" Nay, surely. Mademoiselle, all connection between you 
and young Rameau has ceased for months — ceased from 
the date of that illness in July which nearly carried him 
off." 
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^'I resigned him to the care of his mother," said the 
girl ; *' but when he no longer needs a mother, he belongs 
to me. Oh, consider, M. Savarin, for his sake I refused 
the most splendid offers! When he sought me, I had my 
coupe, my opera-box, my cachemiresj my jewels. The Rus- 
sians — the English — vied for my smiles. But I loved the 
man. I never loved before: I shall never love again; and 
after the sacrifices I have made for him, nothing shall in- 
duce me to give him up. Tell me, I entreat, my dear M. 
Savarin, where he is hiding. He has left the parental 
roof, and they refused there to give me his address. '^ 

" My poor girl, don't be mechante. It is quite true that 
Gustave Eameau is engaged to be married; and any at- 
tempt of yours to create scandal " 

"Monsieur," interrupted Julie, vehemently, "don't talk 
to me about scandal! The man is mine, and no one else 
shall have him. His address?" 

"Mademoiselle," cried Savarin, angrily, "find it out for 
yourself." Then — repentant of rudeness to one so young- 
and so desolate — he added, in mild expostulatory accents : 
"Come, come, ma belle enfant, be reasonable: Gustave is- 
no loss. He is reduced to poverty." 

" So much the better. When he was well off I never 
cost him more than a supper at the Maison Dor^e; and if 
he is poor he shall marry me, and I will support him!" 

"You!— and how?" 

" By my profession v/hen peace comes; and meanwhile I 
have offers from a cafe to recite warlike songs. Ah! yoa 
shake your head incredulously. The ballet-dancer recite 
verses? Yes! he taught me to recite his own Soyez bon^ 
pour moi. M. Savarin! do say where I can find man- 
Iiomnie.^^ 

"No." 

" That is your last word? 

"It is."- 

The girl drew her thin shawl round her and hurried off. 
Savarin rejoined his friends. " Is that the way you con- 
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sole yourself for the absence of Madame?" asked De Br^z^ 
drily. 

"Fie!" cried Savarin, indignantly; " such bad jokes are 
ill-timed. What strange mixtures of good and bad, of 
noble and base, every stratum of Paris life contains! There 
is that poor girl, in one way contemptible, no doubt, and 
yet in another way she has an element of grandeur. On 
the whole, at Paris, the women, with all their faults, are of 
finer mould than the men." 

"French gallantry has always admitted that truth," said 
Lemercier. "Fox, Fox, Fox." Uttering this cry, he 
darted forward after the dog, who had strayed a few yards 
to salute another dog led by a string, and caught the ani- 
mal in his arms. "Pardon me," he exclaimed, returning 
to his friends, " but there are so many snares for dogs at 
present. They are just coming into fashion for roasts, and 
Fox is so plump." 

" I thought, " said Savarin, " that it was resolved at all 
the sporting clubs that, be the pinch of famine ever so 
keen, the friend of man should not be eaten." 

"That was while the beef lasted; but since we have 
come to cats, who shall predict immunity to dogs? Quid 
intactum ne-faste liquimns? Nothing is sacred from the 
hand of rapine." 

The church of the Madeleine now stood before them. 
Mohlots were playing pitch-and-toss on its steps. 

"I don't wish you to accompany me. Messieurs," said 
Lemercier, apologetically, "but I am going to enter the 
church." 

" To pray?" asked De Brez^, in profound astonishment. 

" Not exactly ; but I want to speak to my friend Roche- 
briant, and I know I shall find him there." 

"Praying?" again asked De Br^z^. 

"Yes." 

" That is curious — a young Parisian exquisite at prayer — 
that is worth seeing. Let us enter, too, Savarin." 

They enter the church. It is filled, and even the scepti- 
11.-12 
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cal De Br^z^ is impressed and awed by the sight. An in- 
tense fervour pervades the congregation. The majority, it 
is true, are women, many of them in deep mourning, and 
many of their faces mourning deeper than the dress. 
Everywhere may be seen gushing tears, and everywhere 
faintly heard the sound of stifled sighs. Besides the 
women are men of all ages — ^young, middle-aged, old, with 
heads bowed and hands clasped, pale, grave, and earnest. 
Most of them were evidently of the superior grade of life — 
nobles, and the higher bourgeoisie : few of the ouvrier class, 
very few, and these were of an earlier generation. I ex- 
cept soldiers, of whom there were many, from the provin- 
cial Mobiles, chiefly Bretons ; you know the Breton soldiers 
by the little cross worn on their kepis. 

Among them Lemercier at once distinguished the noble 
countenance of Alain de Rochebriant. De Br^z^ and Sav- 
arin looked at each other with solemn eyes. I know not 
when either had last been within a church ; perhaps both 
were startled to find that religion still existed in Paris — 
and largely exist it does, though little seen on the surface 
of society, little to be estimated by the articles of journals 
and the reports of foreigners. Unhappily, those among 
whom it exists are not the ruling class — are of the classes 
that are dominated over and obscured in every country the 
moment the populace becomes master. And at that mo- 
ment the journals chiefly read were warring more against 
the Deity than the Prussians — were denouncing soldiers 
who attended mass. " The Gospel certainly makes a bad 
soldier," writes the patriot Pyat. 

Lemercier knelt down quietly. The other two men crept 
noiselessly out, and stood waiting for him on the steps, 
watching the Mohlots (Parisian Mohlots) at play. 

" I should not wait for the roturier if he had not prom- 
ised me a roti, " said the Vicomte de Br^z^, with a pitiful 
attempt at the patrician wit of the ancien regime. 

Savarin shrugged his shoulders. " I am not included in 
the invitation," said he, "and therefore free to depart. I 
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must go and look up a former confrere who was an enthu- 
siastic Red Republican, and I fear does not get so much to 
eat since he has no longer an Emperor to abuse." 

So Savarin went away. A few minutes afterwards 
Lemercier emerged from the church with Alain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



"I KNEW I should find you in the Madeleine," said Le- 
mercier, ** and I wished much to know when you had news 
from Duplessis. He and your fair fiancee are with your 
aunt still staying at Rochebriant?" 

" Certainly. A pigeon arrived this morning with a few 
lines. All well there." 

" And Duplessis thinks, despite the war, that he shall be 
able, when the time comes, to pay Louvier the mortgage- 
sum?" 

"He never doubts that. His credit in London is so 
good. But of course all works of improvement are 
stopped." 

"Pray did he mention me? — anything about the mes- 
senger who was to pierce the Prussian lines?" 

" What! has the man not arrived? It is two weeks since 
he left." 

"The Uhlans have no doubt shot him — the assassins, — 
and drunk up my 25,000 francs — the thieves." 

" I hope not. But in case of delay, Duplessis tells me I 
am to remit to you 2,000 francs for your present wants. I 
will send them to you this evening." 

"How the deuce do you possess such a sum?" 

"I came from Brittany with a purse well filled. Of 
course I could have no scruples in accepting money from 
my destined father-in-law." 

"And you can spare this sum?" 

"Certainly — the State now provides for me; I am in 
command of a Breton company* " 
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^^ True. Come and dine with me and De Br^z^.'' 

'^ Alas! I cannot. I have to see both the Vandemars be- 
fore I return to the camp for the night. And now — hush — 
come this way (drawing Frederic further from De Br^z^), 
I have famous news for you. A sortie on a grand scale is 
imminent; in a few days we may hope for it." 

" I have heard that so often that I am incredulous." 

" Take it as a fact now." 

" What! Trochu has at last matured his plan?" 

" He has changed its original design, which was to cut 
through the Prussian lines to Rouen, occupying there the 
richest country for supplies, guarding the left bank of the 
Seine and a watercourse to convoy them to Paris. The in- 
cidents of war prevented that : he has a better plan now. 
The victory of the army of the Loire at Orleans opens a 
new enterprise. We shall cut our way through the Prus- 
sians, join that army, and with united forces fall on the 
enemy at the rear. Keep this a secret as yet, but rejoice 
with me that we shall prove to the invaders what men who 
fight for their native soil can do under the protection of 
Heaven." 

"Fox, Fox, mon cheri,'^ said Lemercier, as he walked 
towards the Cafe Blche with De Br^z^ ; " thou shalt have a 
fest'm de Balthazar under the protection of Heaven." 



CHAPTER XV. 



On leaving Lemercier and De Brdz^, Savarin regained 
the Boulevard, and pausing every now and then to ex- 
change a few words with acquaintances^ — the acquaint- 
ances of the genial author were numerous — turned into the 
quartier Chauss^e d'Antin, and gaining a small neat house, 
with a richly -ornamented /afac^e, mounted very clean, well- 
kept stairs to a third story. On one of the doors on the 
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landing-place was nailed a card, inscribed, " Gustave Ra- 
meau, homme de lettresJ^ Certainly it is not usual in Paris 
thus to aJ^cAer one's self as a " man of letters'^? But Gen- 
ius scorns what is usual. Had not Victor Hugo left in 
the hotel-books on the Rhine his designation ^^hovime 
lie lettres'^ ? Did not the heir to one of the loftiest houses in 
the peerage of England, and who was also a first-rate ama- 
teur in painting, inscribe on his studio when in Italy, " ^ 

artiste^^ ? Such examples, no doubt, were familiar to Gus- 
tave Rameau, and " homme de lettres " was on the scrap of 
pasteboard nailed to his door. 

Savarin rang; the door opened, and Gustave appeared. 
The poet was, of course, picturesquely attired. In his day 
of fashion he had worn within doors a very pretty fanciful 
costume, designed after portraits of the young Raffaele; 
that costume he had preserved — he wore it now. It looked 
very threadbare, and the pourpoint very soiled. But the 
beauty of the poet's face had survived the lustre of the 
garments. True, thanks to absinthe, the cheeks had be- 
come somewhat puffy and bloated. Grey was distinctly 
visible in the long ebon tresses. But still the beauty of 
the face was of that rare type which a Thorwaldsen or a 
Gibson seeking a model for a Narcissus would have longed 
to fix into marble. 

Gustave received his former chief with a certain air of 
reserved dignity ; led him into his chamber, only divided 
by a curtain from his accommodation for washing and 
slumber, and placed him in an arm-chair beside a drowsy 
fire — fuel had already become very dear. 

" Gustave, " said Savarin, " are you in a mood favourable 
to a little serious talk?" 

" Serious talk from M. Savarin is a novelty too great not 
to command my profoundest interest." 

" Thank you, — and to begin : I who know the world and 
mankind advise you, who do not, never to meet a man who 
wishes to do you a kindness with an ungracious sarcasm. 
Irony is a weapon I ought to be skilled in, but weapons 
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are used against enemies, and it is only a tyro who floor- 
ishes his rapier in the face of his friends." 

^^ I was not aware that M. Savarin still permitted me to 
regard him as a friend." 

"Because I discharged the duties of friend — remon- 
strated, advised, and warned. However, let bygones be 
bygones. I entreated you not to quit the safe shelter of 
the paternal roof. You insisted on doing so. I entreated 
you not to send to one of the most ferocious of the Red, or 
rather, the Communistic, journals, articles, very eloquent, 
no doubt, but which would most seriously injure you in the 
eyes of quiet, orderly people, and compromise your future 
literary career for the sake of a temporary flash in the pan 
during a very evanescent period of revolutionary excite- 
ment. You scorned my adjurations, but at all events you 
had the grace not to append your true name to those trucu- 
lent effusions. In literature, if literature revive in France, 
we two are henceforth separated. But I do not forego the 
friendly interest I took in you in the days when you were 
so continually in my house. My wife, who liked you so 
cordially, implored me to look after you during her ab- 
sence from Paris, and, enfin, mon pauvre gar^oriy it would 
grieve me very much if, when she comes back, I had to 
say to her, *Gustave Rameau has thrown away the chance 
of redemption and of happiness which you deemed was se- 
cure to him.' A Vceil malade, la lumiere nuitJ' 

So saying, he held out his hand kindly. 

Gustave, who was far from deficient in affectionate or 
tender impulses, took the hand respectfully, and pressed it 
warmly. 

" Forgive me if I have been ungracious, M. Savarin, and 
vouchsafe to hear my explanation." 

" Willingly, mon r/argon,^^ 

" When I became convalescent, well enough to leave my 
father's house, there were circumstances which compelled 
me to do so. A young man accustomed to the life of a 
gargon can't be always tied to his mother's apron-strings." 
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" Especially if the s^ron-pocket does not contain a bottle 
of absinthe,'^ said Savarin, drily. "You may well colour 
and try to look angry ; but I know that the doctor strictly 
forbade the use of that deadly liqueur, and enjoined your 
mother to keep strict watch on your liability to its tempta- 
tions. And hence one cause of your enmd under the pa- 
ternal roof. But if there you could not imbibe absinthe, 
you were privileged to enjoy a much diviner intoxication. 
There you could have the foretaste of domestic bliss, — the 
society of the girl you loved, and who was pledged to be- 
come your wife. Speak frankly. Did not that society it- 
self begin to be wearisome?'^ 

**!No," cried Gustave, eagerly, "it was not weari- 
some " 

" Yes, but " 

" But it could not be all-sufficing to a soul of fire like 
mine." 

"Hem," murmured Savarin — "a soul of fire! This is 
very interesting; pray go on." 

" The calm, cold, sister-like affection of a childish unde- 
veloped nature, which knew no passion except for art, and 
was really so little emancipated from the nursery as to take 
for serious truth all the old myths of religion — such com- 
panionship may be very soothing and pleasant when one is 
lying on one's sofa, and must live by rule, but when one 
regains the vigour of youth and health " 

" Do not pause, " said Savarin, gazing with more compas- 
sion than envy on that melancholy impersonation of youth 
and health. " When one regains that vigour of which I 
myself have no recollection, what happens?" 

"The thirst for excitement, the goads of ambition, the 
irresistible claims which the world urges upon genius, re- 
turn." 

" And that genius, finding itself at the North Pole amid 
Cimmerian darkness in the atmosphere of a childish intel- 
lect — in other words, the society of a pure-minded virgin, 
who, though a good romance-writer, writes nothing but 
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what a virgin may read, and, though a hel espritf says her 
prayers and goes to church — then genius — well, pardon my 
ignorance, what does genius do?'' 

^^Oh, M. Savarin, M. Savarin! don't let us talk any 
more. There is no sympathy between us. I cannot bear 
that bloodless, mocking, cynical mode of dealing with 
grand emotions, which belongs to the generation of the 
Doctrinaires. I am not a Thiers or a Guizot." 

"Good heavens! who ever accused you of being either? 
I did not mean to be cynical. Mademoiselle Cicogna has 
often said I am, but I did not think you would. Pardon 
me. I quite agree with the philosopher who asserted that 
the wisdom of tho past was an imposture, that the meanest 
intellect now living is wiser than the greatest intellect 
which is buried in P^re la Chaise; because the dwarf who 
follows the giant, when perched on the shoulders of the 
giant, sees farther than the giant ever could. Allez. I go 
in for your generation. I abandon Guizot and Thiers. Do 
condescend and explain to my dull understanding, as the 
inferior mortal of a former age, what are the grand emo- 
tions which impel a soul of fire in your wiser generation. 
The thirst of excitement — what excitement? The goads of 
ambition — what ambition?" 

" A. new social system is struggling from the dissolving 
elements of the old one, as, in the fables of priestcraft, the 
soul frees itself from the body which has become ripe for 
the grave. Of that new system I aspire to be a champion — 
a leader. Behold the excitement that allures me, the am- 
bition that goads." 

"Thank you," said Savarin, meekly; "I am answered. 
I recognise the dwarf perched on the back of the giant. 
Quitting these lofty themes, I venture to address to you 
now one simple matter-of-fact question : How about Made- 
moiselle Cicogna? Do you think you can induce her to 
transplant herself to the new social system, which I pre- 
sume will abolish, among other obsolete mythS; the institu- 
tion of marriage?'' 
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"M. Savarin, your question offends me. Theoretically I 
am opposed to the existing superstitions that encumber the 
Tery simple principle by which may be united two persons 
so long as they desire the union, and separated so soon as 
the union becomes distasteful to either. But I am perfectly 
aware that such theories would revolt a young lady like 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. I have never even named them to 
her, and our engagement holds good." 

"Engagement of marriage? No period for the ceremony 
fixed?" 

" That is not my fault. I urged it on Isaura with all 
earnestness before I left my father's house." 

" That was long after the siege had begun. Listen to 
me, Gustave. No persuasion of mine or my wife's, nor 
Mrs. Morley's, could induce Isaura to quit Paris while it 
was yet time. She said very simply that, having pledged 
her truth and hand to you, it would be treason to honour 
and duty if she should allow any considerations for herself 
to be even discussed so long as you needed her presence. 
You were then still suffering, and, though convalescent, not 
-without danger of a relapse. And your mother said to her — 
I heard the words: *'Tis not for his bodily health I could 
dare to ask you to stay, when every man who can afford it 
is sending away his wife, sisters, daughters. As for that, 
I should suffice to tend him; but if you go, I resign all 
liope for the health of his mind and his soul. ' I think at 
Paris there may be female poets and artists whom that sort 
of argument would not have much influenced. But it so 
happens that Isaura is not a Parisienne, She believes in 
those old myths which you think fatal to sympathies with 
yourself; and those old myths also lead her to believe that 
where a woman has promised she will devote '^her life to a 
man, she cannot forsake him when told by his mother that 
she is necessary to the health of his mind and his soul. 
Stay. Before you interrupt me, let me finish what I have 
to say. It appears that, so soon as your bodily health 
was improved^ you felt that your mind and your soul could 
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take care of themselves; and certainly it seems to me that 
Isaura Cicogna is no longer of the smallest use to either." 

Kameau was evidently much disconcerted by this speech. 
He saw what Savarin was driving at — the renunciation of 
all bond between Isaura and himself. He was not pre- 
pared for such renimciation. He still felt for the Italian 
as much of love as he could feel for any woman who did 
not kneel at his feet, as at those of Apollo condescending 
to the homage of Arcadian maids. But on the one hand^ 
he felt that many circumstances had occurred since the dis- 
aster at Sedan to render Isaura a very much less desirable 
f.artle than she had been when he had first wrung from her 
the pledge of betrothal. In the palmy times of a Govern- 
ment in which literciture and art commanded station and 
insured fortune, Isaura, whether as authoress or singer, 
v/as a brilliant marriage for Gustavo Eameau. She had 
also then an assured and competent, if modest, income. 
But when times change, people change with them. As the 
income for the moment (and Heaven only can say how long 
that moment might last), Isaura's income had disappeared. 
It will be recollected that Louvier had invested her whole 
fortune in the houses to be built in the street called after 
his name. No houses, even when built, paid any rent 
now. Louvier had quitted Paris; and Isaura could only 
be subsisting upon such small sum as she might have had 
in hand before the siege commenced. All career in such 
literature and art as Isaura adorned was at a dead i^top. 
Now, to do Kameau justice, he was by no means an avari- 
cious or mercenary man. But he yearned for modes of life 
to which money was essential. He liked his "comforts;" 
and his comforts included the luxuries of elegance and 
show — comforts not to be attained by marriage with Isaura 
under existing circumstances. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that he had urged her to 
marry him at once, before he had quitted his father's 
house ; and her modest shrinking from such proposal, how- 
ever excellent the reasons for delay in the national calami- 
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ties of the time, as well as the poverty which the calamity 
threateued, had greatly wounded his amour propre. He 
had always felt that her affection for him was not love y 
and though he could reconcile himself to that conviction 
wh^i many solid advantages were attached to the prize of 
her love, and when he was ill, and penitent, and maudlin, 
and the calm affection of a saint seemed to him infinitely 
preferable to the vehement passion of a sinner, — yet when 
Isaura was only Isaura by herself — Isaura minus all the et 
cetera which had previously been taken into account — the 
want of adoration for himself very much lessened her 
value. 

Still, though he acquiesced in the delayed fulfilment of 
the engagement with Isaura, he had no thought of with- 
drawing from the engagement itself, and after a slight 
pause he replied : " You do me great injustice if you sup-^ 
pose that the occupations to which I devote myself render 
me less sensible to the merits of Mademoiselle Cicogna, or. 
less eager for our union. On the contrary, I will confide 
to you — as a man of the world — one main reason why I 
quitted my father's house, and why I desire to keep my 
present address a secret. Mademoiselle Caumartin con- 
ceived for me a passion — a caprice — which was very flatter- 
ing for a time, but which latterly became very troublesome. 
Figure to yourself — she daily came to our house while I 
was lying ill, and with the greatest difficulty my mother 
got her out of it. That was not all. She pestered me 
with letters containing all sorts of threats — nay, actually 
kept watch at the house ; and one day when I entered the 
carriage with my mother and Signora Venosta for a drive 
in the Bois (meaning to call for Isaura b}' the way), she 
darted to the carriage-door, caught my hand, and would 
have made a scene if the coachman had given her leave ta 
do so. Luckily he had the tact to whip on his horses, and 
we escaped. I had some little difficulty in convincing the 
Signora Venosta that the girl was crazed. But I felt the 
danger I incurred of her coming upon me some moment 
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when in company with Isaura^ and so I left my father's 
house; and naturally wishing to steer clear of this vehe- 
ment little demon till I am safely married, I keep my ad- 
dress a secret from all who are likely to tell her of it.'' 

" You do wisely if you are really afraid of her, and can- 
not trust your nerves to say to her plainly, *I am engaged 
to be married ; all is at an end between us. Do not force 
me to employ the police to protect myself from unwelcome 
importunities.' " 

" Honestly speaking, I doubt if I have the nerve to do 
that, and I doubt still more if it would be of any avail. It 
is very enmnjnnt to be so passionately loved; but, que 
vovle?: vous? It is my fate." 

"Poor martyr! I condole with you: and, to say truth,* 
it was chiefly to warn you of Mademoiselle Caumartin's 
pertinacity that I call this evening." 

Here Savarin related the particulars of his rencontre with 
Julie, and concluded by saying: "I suppose I may take 
your word of honour that you will firmly resist all tempta- 
tion to renew a connection which would be so incompatible 
with the respect due to your fiancee ? Fatherless and pro- 
tectorless as Isaura is, I feel bound to act as a virtual 
guardian to one in whom my wife takes so deep an inter- 
est, and to whom, as she thinks, she had some hand in 
bringing about your engagement : she is committed to no 
small responsibilities. Do not allow poor Julie, whom I 
sincerely pity, to force on me the unpleasant duty of warn- 
ing your fiancee of the dangers to which she might be sub- 
jected by marriage with an Adonis whose fate it is to be so 
profoundly beloved by the sex in general, and ballet nymphs 
in particular." 

" There is no chance of so disagreeable a duty being in- 
cumbent on you, M. Savarin. Of course, what I myself 
have told you in confidence is sacred." 

" Certainly. There are things in the life of a garden be- 
fore marriage which would be an affront to the modesty of 
his fiancee to communicate and discuss. But then those 
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things must belong exclusively to the past and cast no 
shadow over the future. I will not interrupt you further. 
No doubt you have work for the night before you. Do the 
Red journalists for whom you write pay enough to support 
you in these terribly dear times?" 

" Scarcely. But I look forward to wealth and fame in 
the future. And you?" 

" I just escape starvation. If the siege last much longer, 
it is not of the gout I shall die. Good-night to you." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



IsAURA had, as we have seen, been hitherto saved by the 
siege and its consequences from the fulfilment of her en- 
gagement to Gustave Rameau; and since he had quitted 
his father's house she had not only seen less of him, but a 
certain chill crept into his converse in the visits he paid to 
her. The compassionate feeling his illness had excited, 
confirmed by the unwonted gentleness of his mood, and the 
short-lived remorse with which he spoke of his past faults 
and follies, necessarily faded away in proportion as he re- 
gained that kind of febrile strength which was his normal 
state of health, and with it the arrogant self-assertion which 
was ingrained in his character. But it was now more than 
ever that she became aware of the antagonism between all 
that constituted his inner life and her own. It was not 
that he volunteered in her presence the express utterance 
of those opinions, social or religious, which he addressed 
to the public in the truculent journal to which, under a 
nomdepluvie, he was the most inflammatory contributor. 
Whether it was that he shrank from insulting the ears of 
the pure virgin whom he had wooed as wife with avowals 
of his disdain of marriage bonds, or perhaps from shocking 
yet more her womanly humanity and her religious faith by 
cries for the blood of anti-republican traitors and the down- 
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all of Christian altars ; or whether he yet clung, though 
with relapsing affection, to the hold which her promise had 
imposed on him, and felt that that hold would be for ever 
gone, and that she would recoil from his side in terror and 
dismay, if she once learned that the man who had implored 
her to be his saving angel from the comparatively mild 
errors of youth, had so belied his assurance, so mocked her 
credulity, as deliberately to enter into active warfare against 
all that he knew her sentiments regarded as noble and her 
conscience received as divine: despite the suppression of 
avowed doctrine on his part, the total want of sympa- 
thy between these antagonistic natures made itself felt by 
both — more promptly felt by Isaura. If Gustave did not 
frankly announce to her in that terrible time (when all that 
a little later broke out on the side of the Communists was 
more or less forcing ominous way to the lips of those who 
talked with confidence to each other, whether to approve or 
to condemn) the associates with whom he was leagued, the 
path to which he had committed his career — still for her 
instincts for genuine Art — which for its development needs 
the serenity of peace, which for its ideal needs dreams that 
soar into the Infinite — Gustave had only the scornful sneer 
of the man who identifies with his ambition the violent 
upset of all that civilisation has established in this 
world, and the blank negation of all that patient hope 
and heroic aspiration which humanity carries on into the 
next. 

On his side, Gustave Eameau, who was not without cer- 
tain fine and delicate attributes in a complicated nature 
over which the personal vanity and the mobile tempera- 
ment of the Parisian reigned supreme, chafed at the re- 
straints imposed on him. No matter what a man's doc- 
trines may be — however abominable you and I may deem 
them — man desires to find, in the dearest fellowship he can 
establish, that sympathy in the woman his choice singles 
out from her sex — deference to his opinions, sympathy with 
his objects, as man. So, too, Gustave's sense of honour — 
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and according to his own Parisian code that sense was keen — 
became exquisitely stung by the thought that he was 
compelled to play the part of a mean dissimulator to the 
girl for whose opinions he had the profoundesb contempt. 
How could these two, betrothed to each other, not feel, 
though without coming to open dissension, that between 
them had flowed the inlet of water by which they had been 
riven asunder? , What man, if he can imagine himself a 
Gustave Kameau, can blame the revolutionist absorbed in 
ambitious projects for turning the pyramid of society 
topsy-turvy, if he shrank more and more from the com- 
panionship of a betrothed with whom he could not 
venture to exchange three words without caution and 
reserve? And what woman can blame an Isaura if 
she felt a sensation of relief at the very neglect of 
the affianced whom she had compassionated and could 
never love? 

Possibly the reader may best judge of the state of Isaura's 
mind at this time by a few brief extracts from an imperfect 
fragmentary journal, in which, amid saddened and lonely 
hours, she held converse with herself. 

" One day at Enghien I listened silently to a conversa- 
tion between M. Savarin and the Englishman, who sought 
to explain the conception of duty in which the German 
poet has given such noble utterance to the thoughts of the 
German philosopher — viz., that moral aspiration has the 
same goal as the artistic, — the attainment to the calm de- 
light wherein the pain of effort disappears in the content of 
achievement. Thus in life, as in art, it is through disci- 
pline that we arrive at freedom, and duty only completes 
itself when all motives, all actions, are attuned into one 
harmonious whole, and it is not striven for as duty, but en- 
joyed as happiness. M. Savarin treated this theory with 
the mockery with which the French wit is ever apt to treat 
what it terms German mysticism. According to him, duty 
must always be a hard and dilficult struggle; and he said 
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laughingly, * Whenever a man says, "I have done my 
duty,'' it is with a long face and a mournful sigh.' 

*^ Ah, how devoutly I listened to the Englishman ! how 
harshly the Frenchman's irony jarred upon my ears I And 
yet now, in the duty that life imposes on me, to fulfil 
which I strain every power vouchssd^ed to my nature, and 
seek to crush down every impulse that rebels, where is the 
promised calm, where any approach to the content of achieve- 
ment? Contemplating the way before me, the Beautiful 
even of Art has vanished. I see but cloud and desert. 
Can this which I assume to be duty really be so? Ah, is 
it not sin even to ask my heart that question? 

4c « 4( * 

"Madame Kameau is very angry with her son for his 
neglect both of his parents and of me. I have had to 
take his part against her. I would not have him lose their 
love. Poor Gustave! But when Madame Kameau sud- 
denly said to-day : * I erred in seeking the union between 
thee and Gustave. Retract thy promise; in doing so thou 
wilt be justified,' — oh, the strange joy that flashed upon 
me as she spoke. Am I justified? Am I? Oh, if that 
Englishman had never crossed my path! Oh, if I had 
never loved ! or if in the last time we met he had not asked 
for my love, and confessed his own! Then, I think, I 
could honestly reconcile my conscience with my longings, 
and say to Gustave, *We do not suit each other; be we 
both released!' But now — is it that Gustave is really 
changed from what he was, when in despondence at my 
own lot, and in pitying belief that I might brighten and 
exalt his, I plighted my troth to him? or is it not rather 
that the choice I thus voluntarily made became so intoler- 
able a thought the .noment I knew I was beloved and 
sought by another; and from that moment I lost the 
strength I had before, — strength to silence the voice at ray 
own heart? What! is it the image of that other one which 
is persuading me to be false? — to exaggerate the failings, 
to be blind to the merits of him who has a right to say, *I 
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am what I was when thou didst pledge thyself to take me 
for better or for worse' ? 

^^v ^1^ ^^^ ^^^ ^«^ 

" Gustave has been here after an absence of several days. 
He was not alone. The good Abb^ Vertpi*^ and Madame 
de Vandemar, with her son, M. Kaoul, were present. They 
had come on matters connected with our ambulance. They 
do not know of my engagement to Gustave ; and seeing him 
in the uniform of a National Guard, the Abb^ courteously 
addressed to him some questions as to the possibility of 
checking the terrible increase of the vice of intoxication, so 
alien till of late to the habits of the Parisians, and becom- 
ing fatal to discipline and bodily endurance, — could the 
number of the cantines on the ramparts be more limited? 
Gustave answered with rudeness and bitter sarcasm, * Be- 
fore priests could be critics in military matters they must 
undertake military service themselves. ' 

*'The Abbe replied with unalterable good-humour, *But, 
in order to criticise the effects of drunkenness, must one 
get drimk one's self?' Gustave was put out, and retired 
into a corner of the room, keeping sullen silence till my 
other visitors left. 

" Then before I could myself express the pain his words 
and manner had given me, he said abruptly, 'I wonder how 
you can tolerate the tartuferle which may amuse on the 
comic stage, but in the tragedy of these times is revolting.' 
This speech roused my anger, and the conversation that 
Ensued was the gravest that had ever passed between us. 

" If Gustave were of stronger nature and more concen- 
trated will, I believe that the only feelings I should have 
for him would be antipathy and dread. But it is his very 
weaknesses and inconsistencies that secure to him a certain 
tenderness of interest. I think he could never be judged 
without great indulgence by women; there is in him so 
much of the child, — wayward, irritating one moment, and 
the' next penitent, affectionate. One feels as if persistence 
in evil were impossible to one so delicate both m mind and 
II.— 13 
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form. That peculiar order of genius to which he belongs 
seems as if it ought to be so estranged from all directions, 
violent or coarse. When in poetry he seeks to utter some 
audacious and defying sentiment, the substance melts away 
in daintiness of expression, in soft, lute-like strains of 
slender music. And when he has stung, angered, revolted 
my heart the most, suddenly he subsides into such pathetic 
gentleness, such tearful remorse, that I feel as if resent- 
ment to one so helpless, desertion of one who must fall 
without the support of a friendly hand, were a selfish 
cruelty. It seems to me as if I were dragged towards a 
precipice by a sickly child clinging to my robe. 

"But in this last conversation with him, his language in 
regard to subjects I hold most sacred drew forth from me 
words which startled him, and which may avail to* save 
him from that worst insanity of human minds, — the mimi- 
cry of the Titans who would have dethroned a God to re- 
store a Chaos. I told him frankly that I had only prom- 
ised to share his fate on my faith in his assurance of my 
power to guide it heavenward ; and that if the opinions he 
announced were seriously entertained, and put forth in de- 
fiance of heaven itself, we were separated for ever. I told 
him how earnestly, in the calamities of the time, my own 
soul had sought to take refuge in thoughts and hopes be- 
yond the earth ; and how deeply many a sentiment that in 
former days passed by me with a smile in the light talk of 
the salons^ now shocked me as an outrage on the reverence 
which the mortal child owes to the Divine Father. I owned 
to him how much of comfort, of sustainment, of thought 
and aspiration, elevated beyond the sphere of Art in which 
I had hitherto sought the purest air, the loftiest goal, I 
owed to intercourse with minds like those of the Abb^ de 
Vertpre; and how painfully I felt as if I were guilty of 
ingratitude when he compelled me to listen to insults on 
those whom I recognised as benefactors. 

" I wished to speak sternly ; but it is my great misfor- 
tune, my prevalent weakness, that I cannot be stern when 
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I ought to be. It is with me in life as in art. I never 
could on the stage have taken the part of a Norma or a 
Medea. If I attempt in fiction a character which deserves 
condemnation, I am untrue to poetic justice. I cannot con- 
demn and execute; I can but compassionate and pardon 
the creature I myself have created. I was never in the 
real world stern but to one ; and then, alas ! it was because 
I loved where I could no longer love with honour ; and I, 
knowing my weakness, had terror lest I should yield. 

•*So Gustavo did not comprehend from my voice, my 
manner, how gravely I was in earnest. But, himself soft- 
ened, affected to tears, he confessed his own faults — ceased 
to argue in order to praise; and — and — uttering protesta- 
tions seemingly the most sincere, he left me bound to him 
still — bound to him still — woe is me!" 

It is true that Isaura had come more directly under the 
influence of religion than she had been in the earlier dates 
of this narrative. There is a time in the lives of most of 
us, and especially in the lives of women, when, despondent 
of all joy m an earthly future, and tortured by conflicts 
between inclination and duty, we transfer all the passion 
and fervour of our troubled souls to enthusiastic yearnings 
for the Divine Love; seeking to rebaptise ourselves in the 
fountain of its mercy, taking thence the only hopes that 
can cheer, the only strength that can sustain us. Such a 
time had come to Isaura. Formerly she had escaped from 
the griefs of the work-a-day world into the garden-land of 
Art. Now, Art had grown unwelcome to her, almost hate- 
ful. Gone was the spell from the garden-land; its flowers 
were faded, its paths were stony, its sunshine had van- 
ished in mist and rain. There are two voices of Nature in 
the soul of the genuine artist, — that is, of him who, be- 
cause he can create, comprehends the necessity of the great 
Creator. Those voices are never both silent. When one is 
hushed, the other becomes distinctly audible. The one 
speaks to him of Art, the other of Eeligion. 
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At that period several societies for the relief and tend- 
ance of the wounded had been formed by the women of 
Paris, — the earliest, if I mistake not, by ladies of the high- 
est rank — amongst whom were the Comtesse de Vandemar 
and the Contessa di Rimini — though it necessarily included 
others of stations less elevated. To this society, at the re- 
quest of Alain de Rochebriant and of Enguerrand, Isaura 
had eagerly attached herself. It occupied much of her 
time ; and in connection with it she was brought much into 
sympathetic acquaintance with Raoul de Vandemar — the 
most zealous and active member of that Society of St. 
Franqois de Sales, to which belonged other young nobles of 
the Legitimist creed. The passion of Raoul' s life was the 
relief of human suffering. In him was personified the 
ideal of Christian charity. I think all, or most of us, have 
known what it is to pass under the influence of a nature 
that is so far akin to ours that it desires to become some- 
thing better and higher than it is — that desire being para- 
mount in ourselves — but seeks to be that something in ways 
not akin to. but remote from, the ways in which we seek it. 
When this contact happens, either one nature, by the mere 
force of will, subjugates and absorbs the other, or both, 
while preserving their own individuality, apart and inde- 
pendent, enrich themselves by mutual interchange, and the 
asperities which differences of taste and sentiment in detail 
might otherwise provoke melt in the sympathy which unites 
spirits striving with equal earnestness to rise nearer to the 
imseen and unattainable Source, which they equally recog- 
nise as Divine. 

Perhaps, had these two persons met a year ago in the 
ordinary intercourse of the world, neither would have de- 
tected the sympathy of which I speak. Raoul was not 
without the prejudice against artists and writers of ro- 
mance, that is shared by many who cherish the persuasion 
that all is vanity which does not concentrate imagination 
and intellect in the destinies of the soul hereafter; and 
Isaura might have excited his compassion, certainly not his 
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reverence. While to her, his views on all that seeks to 
render the actual life attractive and embellished, through 
the accomplishments of Muse and Grace, would have seemed 
the narrow-minded asceticism of a bigot. But now, amid 
the direful calamities of the time, the beauty of both na- 
tures became visible to each. To the eyes of Isaura ten- 
derness became predominant in the monastic self-denial of 
Eaoul. To the eyes of Raoul, devotion became predomi- 
nant in the gentle thoughtfulness of Isaura. Their inter- 
course was in ambulance and hospital — in care for the 
wounded, in prayer for the dying. Ah! it is easy to de- 
claim against the frivolities and vices of Parisian society as 
they appear on the surface; and, in revolutionary times, it 
is the very worst of Paris that ascends in scum to the top. 
But descend below the surface, even in that demoralising 
suspense of order, and nowhere on earth might the angel 
have beheld the image of humanity more amply vindicating 
its claim to the heritage of heaven. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The warning announcement of some great effort on the 
part of the besieged, which Alain had given to Lemercier, 
was soon to be fulfilled. 

For some days the principal thoroughfares were ominously 
lined with military convois. The loungers on the Boule- 
vards stopped to gaze on the long defiles of troops and can- 
nons, commissariat conveyances, and, saddening accom- 
paniments! the vehicles of various ambulances for the 
removal of the wounded. With what glee the loungers 
said to each other " £Jnfi7i /" Among all the troops that 
Paris sent forth, none were so popular as those which Paris 
had not nurtured— the sailors. From the moment they ar- 
rived, the sailors had been the pets of the capital. They 
soon proved themselves the most notable contrast to that 
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force which Paris herself had produced — ^ihe National 
Guard. Their frames were hardy, their habits active, their 
discipline perfect, their manners mild and polite. '' Oh, if 
all our troops were like these!" was the common exclama- 
tion of the Parisians. 

At last burst forth upon Paris the proclamations of Gen- 
eral Trochu and General Ducrot; the first brief, calm, and 
Breton-like, ending with " Putting our trust in God. March 
on for our country :" the second more detailed, more can- 
didly stating obstacles and difficulties, but fiery with elo- 
quent enthusiasm, not unsupported by military statistics, 
in the 400 cannon, two-thirds of which were of the largest 
calibre, that no material object could resist; more than 
150,000 soldiers, all well armed, well equipped, abundantly 
provided with munitions, and all {J^en ai Vespoir) animated 
by an irresistible ardour. "For me," concludes the Gen- 
eral, " I am resolved. I swear before you, before the whole 
nation, that I will not re-enter Paris except as dead or vic- 
torious." 

At these proclamations, who then at Paris does not recall 
the burst of enthusiasm that stirred the surface? Trochu 
became once more popular ; even the Communistic or athe- 
istic journals refrained from complaining that he attended 
mass, and invited his countrymen to trust in God. Ducrot 
was more than popular — he was adored. 

The several companies in which De Maul^on and Enguer- 
rand served departed towards their post early on the same 
morning, that of the 28th. All the previous night, while 
Enguerrand was buried in profound slumber, Eaoul re- 
mained in his brother's room; sometimes on his knees be- 
fore the ivory crucifix which had been their mother's last 
birthday gift to her youngest son — sometimes seated beside 
the bed in profound and devout meditation. At daybreak, 
Madame de Vandemar stole into the chamber. Uncon- 
scious of his brother's watch, he had asked her to wake 
him in good time, for the young man was a sound sleeper. 
Shading the candle she bore with one hand, with the other 
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she drew aside the curtain, and looked at Enguerrand's 
calm fair face, its lips parted in the happy smile which 
seemed to carry joy with it wherever its sunshine played. 
Her tears fell noiselessly on her darling's cheek; she then 
knelt down and prayed for strength. As she rose she felt 
Raoul's arm aroupd her; they looked at each other in si- 
lence ; then she bowed her head and wakened Enguerrand 
with her lips. " Pas de querelle, mes amisy" he murmured, 
opening his sweet blue eyes drowsily. "Ah, it was a 
dream I I thought Jules and Emile [two young friends of 
his] were worrjdng each other; and you know, dear Raoul, 
that I am the most officious of peacemakers. Time to rise, 
is it? No peacemaking to-day. Kiss me again, mother, 
and say 'Bless thee.' " 

"Bless thee, bless thee, my child," cried the mother, 
wrapping her arms passionately round him, and in tones 
choked with sobs. 

" Now leave me, maman, " said Enguerrand, resorting to 
the infantine ordinary name, which he had not used for 
years.. "Raoul, stay and help me to dress. I must be 
tres beau to-day. I shall join thee at breakfast, maman. 
Early for such repast, but Vappetit vient en mangeant. 
Mind the coffee is hot." 

Enguerrand, always careful of each detail of dress, was 
especially so that morning, and especially gay, humming 
the old air, "Partant pour la Syrie." But his gaiety was 
checked when Raoul, taking from his breast a holy talis- 
man, which he habitually wore there, suspended it with 
loving hands round his brother's neck. It was a small 
crystal set in Byzantine filigree; imbedded in it was a 
small splinter of wood, said by pious tradition to be a relic 
of the Divine Cross. It had been for centuries in the fam- 
ily of the Contessa di Rimini, and was given by her to 
Raoul, the only gift she had ever made him, as an emblem 
of the sinless purity of the affection that united those two 
souls in the bonds of the beautiful belief. 

"She bade me transfer it to thee to-day, my brother,'* 
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said Raoul, simply ; ^ and now without a pang I can gird 
on thee thy soldier s sword." 

Enguerrand clasped his brother in his arms, and kissed 
him with passicmate fervoor. ^Oh, Baool, how I love 
thee! how good thou hast ever been to me! how many sins 
thou hast saved me from! how indolgent tfaoa hast been to 
those from which thou couldst not save! Think on that, 
my brother, in case we do not meet again on earth." 

'* Hushy hush, Enguerrand ! No gloomy forebodings now ! 
Come, come hither, my half of life, my sunny half of life!" 
and uttering these words, he led Enguerrand towards the 
crucifix, and there, in deeper and more solemn voice, said, 
'* Let us pray." So the brothers knelt side by side, and 
liaoul prayed aloud as only such souls can pray. 

When they descended into the salon where breakfast was 
set out, they found assembled several of their relations, 
and some of Enguerrand's young friends not engaged in 
the sortie. One or two of the latter, indeed, were disabled 
from fighting by wounds in former fields; they left their 
Hick-beds to bid him good-bye. Unspeakable was the affec- 
tion this genial nature inspired in all who came mto the 
circle of its winning magic; and when, tearing himself from 
them, he descended the stair, and passed with light step 
through the porte cochere, there was a crowd around the 
house — so widely had his popularity spread among even the 
lower classes, from which the Mobiles in his regiment were 
(fhiefly composed. He departed to the place of rendezvous 
amid a chorus of exhilarating cheers. 

Not thus lovingly tended on, not thus cordially greeted, 
was that equal idol of a former generation, Victor de Mau- 
Idon. No pious friend prayed beside his couch, no loving 
kiss waked him from his slumbers. At the grey of the 
November dawn he rose from a sleep which had no smiling 
(Iroains, with that mysterious instinct of punctual will 
wliich cannot even go to sleep without fixing beforehand 
the cxactt moment in which sleep shall end. He, too, like 
Enguerrand, dressed himself with care — unlike Enguer- 
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rabd| with care strictly soldier-like. Then, seeing he had 
some little time yet before him, he rapidly revisited the 
pigeonholes and drawers in which might be found by pry- 
ing eyes anything he would deny to their curiosity. All 
that he found of this sort were some letters in female hand- 
writing, tied together with faded ribbon, relics of earlier 
days, and treasured throughout later vicissitudes; letters 
from the English girl to whom he had briefly referred in 
his confession to Louvier, — the only girl he had ever 
wooed as his wife. She was the only daughter of high- 
born Eoman Catholics, residing at the time of his youth in 
Paris. Keluctantly they had assented to his proposals; 
joyfully they had retracted their assent when his affairs 
had become so involved; yet possibly the motive that led 
him to his most ruinous excesses — the gambling of the turf — 
had been caused by the wild hope of a nature, then fa- 
tally sanguine, to retrieve the fortune that might suffice to 
satisfy the parents. But during his permitted courtship 
the* lovers had corresponded. Her letters were full of 
warm, if innocent, tenderness — till came the last cold 
farewell. The family had long ago returned to Eng- 
land; he concluded, of course, that she had married 
another. 

Near to these letters lay the papers which had served to 
vindicate his honour in that old affair, in which the un- 
sought love of another had brought on him shame and 
affliction. As his eye fell on the last, he muttered to him- 
self, " I kept these, to clear my repute. Can I keep those, 
when, if found, they might compromise the repute of her 
who might have been my wife had I been worthy of her? 
She is doubtless now another's; or, if dead, — honour never 
dies.'' He pressed his lips to the letters with a passionate, 
lingering, mournful kiss ; then, raking up the ashes of yes- 
terday's fire, and rekindling them, he placed thereon those 
leaves of a melancholy romance in his past, and watched 
them slowly, reluctantly smoulder away into tinder. Then 
he opened a drawer in which lay the only paper of a polit- 
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ical character which he had preserved. All that related 
to plots or conspiracies in which his agency had committed 
others, it was his habit to destroy as soon as received. For 
the sole document thus treasured he alone was responsible ; 
it was an outline of his ideal for the future constitution of 
France, accompanied with elaborate arguments, the heads 
of which his conversation with the Incognito made known 
to the reader. Of the soundness of this political pro- 
gramme, whatever its merits or faults (a question on which 
I presume no judgment), he had an intense conviction. 
He glanced rapidly over its contents, did not alter a word, 
sealed it up in an envelope, inscribed, " My Legacy to my 
Countrymen." The papers refuting a caJumny relating 
solely to himself he carried into the battle-field, placed 
next to his heart, — significant of a Frenchman's love of 
honour in this world — as the relic placed round the neck 
of Enguerrand by his pious brother was emblematic of the 
Christian hope of mercy in the next. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The streets swarmed with the populace gazing on the 
troops as they passed to their destination. Among those 
of the Mobiles who especially caught the eye were two 
companies in which Enguerrand de Vandemar and Victor 
de Mauleon commanded. In the first were many young 
men of good family, or in the higher ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, known to numerous lookers-on; there was some- 
thing inspiriting in their gay aspects, and in the easy care- 
lessness of their march. Mixed with this company, how- 
ever, and forming of course the bulk of it, were those who 
belonged to the lower classes of the population ; and though 
they too might seem gay to an ordinaiy observer, the gaiety 
was forced. Many of them were evidently not quite sober; 
and there was a disorderly want of soldiership in their mien 
and armament which inspired distrust among such vieux 
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rnovstaches as, too old for other service than that of the 
ramparts, mixed here and there among the crowd. 

But when De Maul^on's company passed, the vievx 
mottstdehes impulsively touched each other. They recog- 
nised the march of well-drilled men ; the countenances grave 
and severe, the eyes not looking on this side and that for 
admiration, the step regularly timed; and conspicuous 
among these men the tall stature and calm front of the 
leader. 

"These, fellows will fight well," growled a vieux motis" 
tachef " where did they fish out their leader?" 

" Don't you know?'' said a bourgeoisie. " Victor de Mau- 
Idon. He won the cross in Algeria for bravery. 1 recol- 
lect him when I was very young; the very devil for women 
and fighting." 

" I wish there were more such devils for fighting and 
fewer for women, " growled again le vieux moustache. 

One incessant roar of cannon all the night of the 29th. 
The populace had learned the names of the French can- 
nons, and fancied they could distinguish the several sounds 
of their thunder. "There spits 'Josephine'!" shouts an 
invalid sailor. "There howls our own * Populace' !" ' cries 
a Red Republican from Belleville. "There sings *Le 
Chatiment' !" laughed Gustave Rameau, who was now be- 
come an enthusiastic admirer of the Victor Hugo he had 
before affected to despise. And all the while, mingled 
with the roar of the cannon, came, far and near from the 
streets, from the ramparts, the gusts of song — song some- 
times heroic, sometimes obscene, more often carelessly joy- 
ous. The news of General Vinoy' s success during the early 
part of the day had been damped by the evening report of 
Ducrot's delay in crossing the swollen Marne. But the 
spirits of the Parisians rallied from a momentary depres- 
sion on the excitement at night of that concert of martial 
music. 

1 The "Populace" had been contributed to the artillery, sou a sou, 
by the working class. 
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During that night, close under the guns of the double 
redoubt of Gravelle and La Faisanderie, eight pontoon- 
bridges were thrown over the Mame; and at daybreak the 
first column of the third army under Blanchard and Re- 
noult crossed with all their artillery, and, covered by the 
fire of the double redoubts, of the forts of Vincennes, No- 
gent, Rossney, and the batteries of Mont Avron, had an 
hour before noon carried the village of Champigny, and the 
first echelon of the important plateau of Villiers, and were 
already commencing the work of intrenchment, when, rally- 
ing from the amaze of a defeat, the German forces burst 
upon them, sustained by fresh batteries. The Prussian 
pieces of artillery established at Chennevi^res and at 
Neuilly opened fire with deadly execution ; while a numer- 
ous mfantry, descending from the intrenchments of Vil- 
liers, charged upon the troops under Renoult. Among the 
Prench in that strife were Enguerrand and the Mobiles of 
which he was in command. Dismayed by the unexpected 
fire, these Mobiles gave way, as indeed did many of the 
line. Enguerrand rushed forward to the front ; " On, mes 
cnfansj on ! What will our mothers and wives say of us if 
we fly? Vive la France ! — On!" Among those of the bet- 
ter class in that company there rose a shout of applause, 
but it found no sympathy among the rest. They wavered, 
they turned. ** Will you suffer me to go on alone, country- 
men?" cried Enguerrand; and alone he rushed on towards 
the Prussian line — rushed, and fell, mortally wounded, by 
a musket-ball. "Revenge, revenge!" shouted some of the 
foremost; ** Revenge!" shouted those in the rear; and, so 
shouting, turned on their heels and fled. But ere they 
could disperse they encountered the march, steadfast though 
rapid, of the troop led by Victor de Maul^on. " Poltroons!" 
he thundered, with the sonorous depth of his strong voice, 
"halt and turn, or my men shall fire on you as deserters." 
" Va, citoijen,^^ said one fugitive, an officer — popularly 
elected, because he was the loudest brawler in the club of 
the Salle Favre, — we have seen him before — Charles, the 
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brother of Armand Monnier; — " men can't fight when they 
despise their generals. It is our generals who are poltroons 
and fools both." 

" Carry my answer to the ghosts of cowards, " cried De 
Maul^n, and shot the man dead. 

His followers, startled and cowed by the deed, and the 
voice and the look of the death-giver, halted. The officers, 
who had at first yielded to the panic of their men, took 
fresh courage, and finally led the bulk of the troop back to 
their post ^' enleves a la ba'ionette,'^ to use the phrase of a 
candid historian of that day. 

Day, on the whole, not inglorious to France. It was 
the first, if it was the last, really important success of 
the besieged. They remained masters of the ground, 
the Prussians leaving to them the wounded and the 
dead. 

That night what crowds thronged from Paris to the top 
of the Montmartre heights, from the observatory on which 
the celebrated inventor Bazin had lighted up, with some 
magical electric machine, all the plain of Gennevilliers 
from Mont Valerien to the Fort de la Briche ! The splen- 
dour of the blaze wrapped the great city ; — distinctly above 
the roofs of the houses soared the Dome des Invalides, the 
spires of Notre Dame, the giant turrets of the Tuileries; 
— and died away on resting on the infames scapulos Aero- 
ceraunia, the " thimder crags" of the heights occupied by 
the invading army. 

Lemercier, De Br^z^, and the elder Rameau — who, de- 
spite his peaceful habits and grey hairs, insisted on joining 
in the aid of la patrie — were among the National Guards 
attached to the Fort de la Briche and the neighbouring 
eminence, and they met in conversation. 

*' What a victory we have had!" said the old Rameau. 

"Rather mortifying to your son, M. Rameau," said Le- 
mercier. 

"Mortifying to my son, sir! — the victory of his country- 
men. What do you mean?" 
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^^ I had the honour to hear M. Gustave the other night at 
the club de la Venyeance.^^ 

^' Bon Dieu! do you frequent those tragic reunions?" 
asked De Br^z^. 

" They aie not at all tragic : they are the only comedies 
left us, as one must amuse one's self somewhere, and the 
club de la Vengeance is the prettiest thing of the sort going. 
I quite understand why it should fascinate a poet like your 
son, M. Rameau. It is held in a salle de cafe chantant — 
style Louis Quinze — decorated with a pastoral scene from 
Watteau. 1 and my dog Fox drop in. We hear your son 
haranguing. In what poetical sentences he despaired of 
the Republic ! The Government (he called them les char- 
latans de V Hotel de Ville) were imbeciles. They pretended 
to inaugurate a revolution, and did not employ the most 
obvious of revolutionary means. There Fox and I pricked 
up our ears : what were those means? Your son proceeded 
to explain: *A11 mankind were to be appealed to agamst 
individual interests. The commerce of luxury was to be 
abolished ; clearly luxury was not at the command of all 
mankind. Cafes and theatres were to be closed for ever — 
all mankind could not go to cafes and theatres. It was idle 
to expect the masses to combine for anything m which the 
masses had not an interest in common. The masses had 
no interest in any property that did not belong to the 
masses. Programmes of the society to be founded, called 
the Ligue Cosmojyolite Democratique^ should be sent at once 
into all the States of the civilised world — how? by bal- 
loons. Money corrupts the world as now composed : but 
the money at the command of the masses could buy all the 
monarchs and courtiers and priests of the universe.' At 
that sentiment, vehemently delivered, the applauses weie 
frantic, and Fox in his excitement began to bark. At the 
sound of his bark one man cried out, 'That's a Prussian!' 
another, *Down with the spy!' another, * There's an arista 
present — he keeps alive a dog which would be a week's 
meal for a family!' I snatch up Fox at the last cry, and 
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clasp him to a bosom protected by the uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

" When the hubbub had subsided, your son, M. Eameau, 
proceeded, quitting mankind in general, and arriving at the 
question in particular most interesting to his audience — the 
mobilisation of the National Guard ; that is, the call upon 
men who like talking and hate fighting to talk less and 
fight more. *It was the sheerest tyranny to select a certain 
number of free citizens to be butchered. If the fight was 
for the mass, there ought to be la levee en masse. If one 
did not compel everybody to fight, why should anybody 
fight?' Here the applause again became vehement, and 
Fox again became indiscreet. I subdued Fox's bark into 
a squeak by pulling his ears. 'What!' cries your poet- 
son, * la levee en masse gives us fifteen millions of soldiers, 
with which we could crush, not Prussia alone, but the 
whole of Europe. (Immense sensation.) Let us, then, re- 
solve that the charlatans of the Hotel de Ville are inca- 
pable of delivering us from the Prussians ; that they are 
deposed ; that the Ligue of the Democratie Cosmopolite is 
installed; that meanwhile the Commune shall be voted the 
Provisional Government, and shall order the Prussians to 
retire within three days from the soil of Paris.' 

" Pardon me this long description, my dear M. Eameau, 
but I trust I have satisfactorily explained why victory ob- 
tained in the teeth of his eloquent opinions, if gratifying 
to him as a Frenchman, must be mortifying to him as a 
politician." 

The old Kameau sighed, hung his head, and crept away. 

While, amid this holiday illumination, the Parisians en- 
joyed the panorama before them, the Freres Chretiens and 
the attendants of the various ambulances were moving 
along the battle-plains; the first in their large-brimmed 
hats and sable garbs, the last in strange motley costume, 
many of them in glittering uniform — all alike in their se- 
rene indifference to danger ; often pausing to pick up among 
the dead their own brethren who had been slaughtered in 
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the midst of their task. Now and then they came on sin- 
ister forms apparently engaged in the same duty of tending 
the wounded and dead, but in truth murderous plunderers, 
to whom the dead and the dying were equal harvests. Did 
the wounded man attempt to resist the foul hands search- 
ing for their spoil, they added another wound more imme- 
diately mortal, grinning as they completed on the dead the 
robbery they had commenced on the dying. 

Raoul de Vandemar had been all the earlier part of the 
day with the assistants of the ambulance over which he 
presided, attached to the battalions of the National Guard 
in a quarter remote from that in which his brother had 
fought and fallen. When those troops, later m the day, 
were driven from the Montmedy plateau, which they had 
at first carried, Raoul repassed towards the plateau at 
Villiers, on which the dead lay thickest. On the way he 
heard a vague report of the panic which had dispersed 
the Mobiles of whom Enguerrand was in command, and of 
Enguerrand^s vain attempt to inspirit them. But his 
fate was not known. There, at midnight, Raoul is still 
searching among the ghastly heaps and pools of blood, 
lighted from afar by the blaze from the observatory of 
Montmartre, and more near at hand by the bivouac fires 
extended along the banks to the left of the Marne, while 
everywhere about the field flitted the lanterns of the Freres 
Chretiens, Suddenly, in the dimness of a spot cast into 
shadow by an incompleted earthwork, he observed a small 
sinister figure perched on the breast of some wounded sol- 
dier, evidently not to succour. He sprang forward and 
seized a hideous -looking urchin, scarcely twelve years old, 
who held in one hand a small crystal locket, set in filigree 
gold, torn from the soldier's breast, and lifted high in the 
other a long case-knife. At a glance Raoul recognised the 
holy relic he had given to Enguerrand, and, flinging the 
precocious murderer to be seized by his assistants, he cast 
himself beside his brother. Enguerrand still breathed, and 
his languid eyes brightened as he knew the dear familiar 
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face. He tried to speak, but his voice failed, and he shook 
his head sadly, but still with a faint smile on his lips. They 
lifted him tenderly, and placed him on a litter. The move- 
ment, gentle as it was, brought back pain, and with the 
pain strength to mutter, "My mother — I would see her 
once more." 

As at daybreak the loungers on Montmartre and the ram- 
parts descended into the streets — most windows in which 
were open, as they had been all night, with anxious female 
faces peering palely down — they saw the conveyances of 
the ambulances coming dismally along, and many an eye 
turned wistfully towards the litter on which lay the idol of 
the pleasure-loving Paris, with the dark, bareheaded figure 
walking beside it, — onwards, onwards, till it reached the 
H6tel de Vandemar, and a woman's cry was heard at the 
entrance — the mother's cry, '^My son! my son!" 
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BOOK XII. 



CHAPTER I. 

The last book closed with the success of the Parisian 
sortie on the 30th of November, to be followed by the 
terrible engagements no less honourable to French valour, 
on the 2nd of December. There was the sanguine belief 
that deliverance was at hand; that Trochu would break 
through the circle of iron, and effect that junction with 
the army of Aurelles de Paladine which would compel the 
Germans to raise the investment; — belief rudely shaken by 
Ducrot's proclamation of the 4th, to explain the recrossing 
of the Marne, and the abandonment of the positions con- 
quered, but not altogether dispelled till von Moltke's letter 
to Trochu on the 5th announcing the defeat of the army of 
the Loire and the recapture of Orleans. Even then the 
Parisians did not lose hope of succour ; and even after the 
desperate and fruitless sortie against Le Bourget on the 
2l8t, it was not without witticisms on defeat and predictions 
of triumph, that Winter and Famine settled sullenly on 
the city. 

Our narrative reopens with the last period of the siege. 

It was during these dreadful days, that if the vilest and 
the most hideous aspects of the Parisian population showed 
themselves at the worst, so all its loveliest, its noblest, its 
holiest characteristics — unnoticed by ordinary observers in 
the prosperous days of the capital — became conspicuously 
prominent. The higher classes, including the remnant of 
the old noblesse^ had, during the whole siege, exhibited 
qualities in notable contrast to those assigned them by the 
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enemies of aristocracy. Their sons had been foremost 
among those soldiers who never calumniated a leader, never 
fled before a foe ; their women had been among the most 
zealous and the most tender nurses of the ambulances they 
had founded and served; their houses had been freely 
opened, whether to the families exiled from the suburbs, or 
in supplement to the hospitals. The amount of relief they 
afforded unostentatiously, out of means that shared the 
general failure of accustomed resource, when the famine 
commenced, would be scarcely credible if stated. Admir- 
able, too, were the fortitude and resignation of the genuine 
Parisian bourgeoisie, — the thrifty tradesfolk and small ren- 
tiers, — that class in which, to judge of its timidity when 
opposed to a mob, courage is not the most conspicuous virtue. 
Courage became so now — courage to bear hourly increasing 
privation, and to suppress every murmur of suffering that 
would discredit their patriotism, and invoke " peace at any 
price. '^ It was on this class that the calamities of the siege 
now pressed the most heavily. The stagnation of trade, 
and the stoppage of the rents, in which they had invested 
their savings, reduced many of them to actual want. 
Those only of their number who obtained the pay of one- 
and-a-half franc a day as National Guards, could be sure to 
escape from starvation. But this pay had already begun to 
demoralise the receivers. Scanty for supply of food, it 
was ample for supply of drink. And drunkenness, hitherto 
rare in that rank of the Parisians, became a prevalent vice, 
aggravated in the case of a National Guard, when it wholly 
unfitted him for the duties he undertook, especially such 
National Guards as were raised from the most turbulent 
democracy of the working class. 

But of all that population, there were two sections in 
which the most beautiful elements of our human nature 
were most touchingly manifest — the women and the priest- 
hood, including in the latter denomination all the various 
brotherhoods and societies which religion formed and iii^ 
spired. 
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It was on the 27th of December that Frederic Lemercier 
stood gazing wistfully on a military report affixed to a blank 
wall, which stated that " the enemy, worn out by a resist- 
ance of over one hundred days, " had commenced the bom- 
bardment. Poor Frederic was sadly altered; he had es- 
caped the Prussian's guns, but not the Parisian winter — 
the severest known for twenty years. He was one of the 
many frozen at their posts — brought back to the ambulance 
with Fox in his bosom trying to keep him warm. He had 
only lately been sent forth as convalescent, — ambulances 
were too crowded to retain a patient longer than absolutely 
needful, — and had been hunger-pinched and frost-pinched 
ever since. The luxurious Frederic had still, somewhere or 
other, a capital yielding above three thousand a year, and 
of which he could not now realise a franc, the title-deeds 
to various investments being in the hands of Duplessis, — 
the most trustworthy of friends, the most upright of men, — 
but who was in Bretagne, and could not be got at. And 
the time had come at Paris when you could not get trust for 
a pound of horse-flesh, or a daily supply of fuel. And 
Frederic Lemercier, who had long since spent the 2000 
francs borrowed from Alain (not ignobly, but somewhat 
ostentatiously, in feasting any acquaintance who wanted a 
feast), and who had sold to any one who could afford to 
speculate on such dainty luxuries, — clocks, bronzes, amber- 
moimted pipes, — all that had made the envied garniture of 
his bachelor's apartment — Frederic Lemercier was, so far 
as the task of keeping body and soul together, worse off 
than any English pauper who can apply to the Union. Of 
<30urse he might have claimed his half -pay of thirty sous as 
a National Guard. But he little knows the true Parisian 
who imagines a seigneur of the Chauss^e d' Antin, the oracle 
of those with whom he lived, and one who knew life so well 
iliat he had preached prudence to a seigneur of the Fau- 
Jbourg like Alain de Kochebriant, stooping to apply for the 
•Wages, of thirty sous. Rations were only obtained by th« 
wonderful patience of women, who had children to whom 
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they were both saints and martyrs. The hours, the weary 
hours, one had to wait before one could get one's place on 
the line for the distribution of that atrocious black bread, 
defeated men, — defeated most wives if only for husbands, — 
were defied only by mothers and daughters. Literally speak' 
ing, Lemercier was starving. Alain had been badly wounded 
in the sortie of the 21st, and was laid up in an ambulance. 
Even if he could have been got at, he had probably nothing 
left to bestow upon Lemercier. 

Lemercier gazed on the announcement of the bombard- 
ment, and the Parisian gaiety, which some French historian 
of the siege calls douce philosophies lingering on him still, 
he said, audibly, turning round to any stranger who heard : 
f* Happiest of mortals that we are! Under the present 
Government we are never warned of anything disagreeable 
that can happen; we are only told of it when it has hap- 
pened, and then as rather pleasant than otherwise. I get 
up. I meet a civil ^e7ic?arme. * What is that firing? which 
of our provincial armies is taking Prussia in the rear?' 
f Monsieur,' says the gendarme, *it is the Prussian Krupp 
guns.' I look at the proclamation, and my fears vanish, — 
my heart is relieved. I read that the bombardment is a 
sure sign that the enemy is worn out." 

Some of the men grouped round Frederic ducked their 
heads in terror; others, who knew that the thunderbolt 
launched from the plateau of Avron would not fall on the 
pavements of Pans, laughed and joked. But in front, with 
no sign of terror, no sound of laughter, stretched, moving 
inch by inch, the female procession towards the bakery in 
which the morsel of bread for their infants was doled out. 

"Hist, mon ami,^^ said a deep voice beside Lemercier. 
** Look at those women, and do not wound their ears by a 
jest." 

Lemercier, offended by that rebuke, though too susceptible 
to good emotions not to recognise its justice, tried with 
feeble fingers to turn up his moustache, and to turn a de- 
fiant crest upon the rebuker. He was rather startled to see 
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the tall martial form at his side, and to recognise Victor de 
Maul^n. "Don't you think, M. Lemercier," resumed the 
Vicomte, half sadly, " that these women are worthy of better 
husbands and sons than are commonly found among the sol- 
diers whose uniform we wear?" 

'* The National Guard! You ought not to sneer at them, 
Vicomte, — you whose troop covered itself with glory on the 
great days of Villiers and Champigny, — ^you in whose 
praise even the grumblers of Paris became eloquent, and 
in whom a future Marshal of France is foretold." 

" But, alas ! more than half of my poor troop was left on 
the battle-field, or is now wrestling for mangled remains 
of life in the ambulances. And the new recruits with which 
I took the field on the 21st are not likely to cover themselves 
with glory, or to insure their commander the baton of a 
marshal." 

" Ay, I heard when I was in the hospital that you had 
publicly shamed some of these recruits, and declared that 
you would rather resign than lead them again to battle." 

" True; and at this moment, for so doing, I am the man 
most hated by the rabble who supplied those recruits." 

The men, while thus conversing, had moved slowly on, 
and were now in front of a large cafe, from the mterior of 
which came the sound of loud bravos and clappings of 
hands. Lemercier's curiosity was excited. "For what 
can be that applause?" he said; " let us look in and see." 

The room was thronged. In the distance, on a small 
raised platform, stood a girl dressed in faded theatrical 
finery, making her obeisance to the crowd. 

"Heavens!" exclaimed Frederic — "can I trust my eyes? 
Surely that is the once superb Julie : has she been dancing 
here?" 

One of the loungers, evidently belonging to the same 
world as Lemercier, overheard the question and answered 
politely: "No, Monsieur: she has been reciting verses, 
and really declaims very well, considering it is not her 
vocation. She has given us extracts from Victor Hugo and 
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IH Musset : and crowned all with a patriotic hymn by Gus- 
tave Rameau, — her old Jover, if gossip be true.'* 

Meanwhile I>e Maul^on^ who at first had glanced over the 
scene with his usual air of calm and cold indifference, be- 
came suddenly struck by the girl's beautiful face, and gazed 
on it with a look of startled surprise. 

" Who and what did you say that poor fair creature is, 
M. Lemercier?" 

" She is a Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin, and was a very 
popular coryphee. She has hereditary right to be a good 
dancer, as the daughter of a once more famous ornament of 
the ballet, la belle L^onie — whom you must have seen in 
your young days." 

" Of course. L^nie — she married a M. Surville, a silly 
bourgeois gentilhomme, who earned the hatred of Paris by 
taking her off the stage. So that is her daughter I see 
no likeness to her mother — much handsomer. Why does 
she call herself Caumartin?" 

"Oh," said Frederic, "a melancholy but trite story. 
L^onie was left a widow, and died in want. What could 
the poor young daughter do? She found a rich protector, 
who had influence to get her an appointment in the ballet : 
and there she did as most girls so circumstanced do — ap- 
peared under an assumed name, which she has since kept." 
* "I understand," said Victor, compassionately. "Poor 
thing! she has quitted the platform, and is coming this 
way, evidently to speak to you. I saw her eyes brighten 
as she caught sight of your face." 

Lemercier attempted a languid air of modest self-com- 
placency as the girl now approached him. '^ Bon jour, M. 
Frederic! Ah, mon Dieu/ how thin you have grown! You 
have been Ul?" 

" The hardships of a military life. Mademoiselle. Ah, 
for the beaux jours and the peace we insisted on destroying 
under the Empire which we destroyed for listening to us I 
But you thrive well, I trust. I have seen you better 
dressed, but never in greater beauty." 
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The girl blushed as she replied, " Do you really think as 
you speak?" 

** I could not speak more sincerely if I lived in the legen- 
dary House of Glass." 

The girl clutched his arm, and said in suppressed tones^ 
" Where is Gustave?" 

" Gustave Rameau? I have no idea. Do you never see 
him now?" 

"Never, — perhaps I never shall see him again; but when 
you do meet him, say that Julie owes to him her livelihood. 
An honest livelihood, Monsieur. He taught her to love 
verses — told her how to recite them. I am engaged at this 
caje — you will find me here the same hour every day, in 

case — in case You are good and kind, and will come 

and tell me that Gustave is well and happy even if he for- 
gets me. All revoir ! Stop, you do look, my poor Frederic, 

as if — as if pardon me. Monsieur Lemercier, is there 

anything I can do? Will you condescend to borrow from 
me? I am in funds." 

Lemercier at that offer was nearly moved to tears. 
Famished though he was, he could not, however, have 
touched that girl's earnings. 

" You are an angel of goodness, Mademoiselle! Ah, how 
T envy Gustave Rameau! No, I don't want aid. I am 
always a — rentier y 

" Bien ! and if you see Gustave, you will not forget." 

" Rely on me. Come away," he said to De Maul^n; " I 
doa't want to hear that girl repeat the sort of bombast the 
poets indite nowadays. It is fustian; and that girl may 
have a brain of feather, but she has a heart of gold. " 

"True," said Victor, as they regained the street. "I 
overheard what she said to you. What an incomprehen- 
sible thing is a woman! how more incomprehensible still is 
a woman's love! Ah, pardon me; I must leave you. i 
see in the procession a poor woman known to me in better 
days." 

De Maul^on walked towards the woman he spoke of — one 
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of the long procession to the hakery — a child clinging to her 
robe, A pale grief-worn woman, still young, but with the 
.weariness of age on her face, and the shadow of death on 
her child's. 

"I think I see Madame Monnier," said De Mauleon, 
softly. 

She turned and looked at him drearily. A year ago, she 
would have blushed if addressed by a stranger in a name 
not lawfully hers. 

"Well,'' she said, in hollow accents broken by cough; "I 
don't know you. Monsieur." 

"Poor woman!" he resumed, walking beside her as she 
moved slowly on, while the eyes of other women in the 
procession stared at him hungrily. " And your child looks 
ill too. It is your youngest?" 

"My only one! The others are in Pere la Chaise. 
There are but few children alive in my street now. God 
has been very merciful, and taken them to Himself." 

De Mauleon recalled the scene of a neat comfortable 
apartment, and the healthful happy children at play on the 
floor. The mortality among the little ones, especially in 
the quartier occupied by the working classes, had of late 
been terrible. The want of food, of fuel, the intense sever- 
ity of the weather, had swept them off as by a pestilence. 

" And Monnier — what of him ? No doubt he is a National 
Guard, and has his pay?" 

The woman made no answer, but hung down her head. 
She was stifling a sob. Till then her eyes seemed to have 
exhausted the last source of tears. 

" He lives still?" continued Victor, pityingly : "he is not 
wounded?" 

"No: he is well — in health; thank you kindly, Mon- 
sieur." 

" But his pay is not enough to help you, and of course he 
can get no work. Excuse me if I stopped you. It is be- 
cause I owed Armand Monnier a little debt for work, and I 
am ashamed to say that it quite escaped my memory in 
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these terrible events. Allow me, Madame, to pay it to 
you," and he thrust his purse into her hand. " I thiuk this 
contains about the sum I owed ; if more or less, we will 
settle the difference later. Take care of yourself." 

He was turning away when the woman caught hold of 
him. 

" Stay, Monsieur. May Heaven bless you! — but — but — 
tell me what name I am to give to Armand. I can't think 
of any one who owed him money. It must have been be- 
fore that dreadful strike, the beginning of all our woes. 
Ah, if it were allowed to curse any one, I fear my last 
breath would not be a prayer." 

" You would curse the strike, or the master who did not 
forgive Armand' s share in it?" 

" No, no, — the cruel man who talked him into it — into all 
that has changed the best workman, the kindest heart — 
the — the " again her voice died in sobs. 

"And who was that man?" asked De Maul^n, falter- 

ingly. 

"His name was Lebeau. If you were a poor man, I 
should say *Shun him.'" 

" I have heard of the name you mention; but if we mean 
the same person, Monnier cannot have met him lately. He 
has not been in Paris since the siege." 

"I suppose not, the coward! He ruined us — us who 
-were so happy before ; and then, as Armand says, cast us 
away as instruments he had done with. But — but if you 
do know him, and do see him again, tell him — tell him not 
to complete his wrong — not to bring murder on Armand's 
soul. For Armand isn't what he was — and has become, oh, 
so violent ! I dare not take this money without saying who 
gave it. He would not take money as alms from an aristo- 
crat. Hush ! he beat me for taking money from the good 
Monsieur Kaoul de Vandemar — my poor Armand beat me!" 

De Mauleon shuddered. " Say that it is from a customer 
whose rooms he decorated in his spare hours on his own ac- 
count before the strike, — Monsieur — — j" here he uttered 
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indistinctly some unpronounceable name and hurried off, 
soon lost as the streets grew darker. Amid groups of a 
higher order of men — military men, nobles, ci-devant depu- 
ties — among such ones his name stood very high. Not only 
his bravery in the recent sorties had been signal, but a 
strong belief in his military talents had become prevalent; 
and conjoined with the name he had before established as 
a political writer, and the remembrance of the vigour and 
sagacity witti which he had opposed the war, he seemed cer- 
tain, when peace and order became established, of a brilliant 
position and career in a future administration: not less 
because he had steadfastly kept aloof from the existing Gov- 
ernment^ which it was rumoured, rigfetly or erroneously, 
that he had been solicited to join; and from every combina- 
tion of the various democratic or discontented factions. 

Quitting these more distinguished associates, he took his 
way alone towards the ramparts. The day was closing; the 
thunders of the cannon were dying down. 

He passed by a wine-shop round which were gathered 
many of the worse specimens of the Mohlots and National 
Guards, mostly drunk, and loudly talking in vehement 
abuse of generals and officers and commissariat. By one 
of the men, as he came under the glare of a petroleum lamp 
(there was gas no longer in the dismal city), he was recog- 
nised as the commander who had dared to insist on disci- 
pline, and disgrace honest patriots who claimed to themselves 
the sole option between fight and flight. The man was one 
of those patriots — one of the new recruits whom Victor had 
shamed and dismissed for mutiny and cowardice. He made 
a drunken plunge at his former chief, shouting, "-4 has 
V arista! Comrades, this is the coquin De Maul^on who is 
paid by the Prussians for getting us killed : a la lanteme P^ 
" A la lanteme /" stammered and hiccupped others of the 
group ; but they did not stir to execute their threat. Dim- 
ly seen as the stern face and sinewy f<nrm of the threatened 
man was by their drowsied eyes, the name of De Maul^on, 
the man without fear of a foe, and without ruth for a muti- 
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neer, sufficed to protect liim from outrage; and with a 
slight movement of his arm that sent his denouncer reeling 
against the lamp-post, De Maul^n passed on: — when 
another man, in the uniform of a National Guard, bounded 
from the door of the tavern, crying with a loud voice, " Who 
said De Maul^on? — let me look on him:" and Victor, who 
had strode on with slow lion-like steps, cleaving the crowds 
turned, and saw before him in the gleaming light a face, 
in which the bold frank, intelligent aspect of former days 
was lost in a wild, reckless, savage expression — the face of 
Arm and Monnier. 

"Ha! are you really Victor de Maul^n?" asked Mon- 
nier, not fiercely, but under his breath, — in that sort of 
stage whisper which is the natural utterance of excited men 
under the mingled influence of potent drink and hoarded 
rage. 

"Certainly; I am Victor de Maul^n." 

" And you were in command of the company of the 

National Guard on the 30th of November at Champigny 
and Villiers?" 

"I was." 

" And you shot with your own hand an officer belonging 
to another company who refused to join yours?" 

" I shot a cowardly soldier who ran away from the enemy, 
and §eemed a ringleader of other runaways ; and in so do- 
ing, I saved from dishonour the best part of his comrades." 

"The man was no coward. He was an enlightened 
frenchman, and worth fifty of such aristos as you; and he 
knew better than his officers that he was to be led to an 
idle slaughter. Idle — I say idle. What was France the 
better, how was Paris the safer, for the senseless butchery 
of that day? You mutinied against a wiser general thjui 
Saint Trochu when you murdered that mutineer." 

" Armand Monnier, you are not quite sober to-night, or I 
would argue with you that question. But you no doubt are 
brave: how and why do you take the part of a runaway?" 

"How and why? He was my brother, and you own 
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you murdered him : my brother — the sagest head in Paris. 
If I had listened to him, I should not be, — bah I — no matter 
now what I am.'' 

"I could not know he was your brother; but if he had 
been mine I would have done the same." 

Here Victor's lip quivered, for Monnier griped him by 
the arm, and looked him in the face with wild stony eyes. 

"I recollect that voice! Yet — ^yet — ^you say you are a 
noble, a Vicomte — Victor de Maul^on, and you shot my 
brother!" 

Here he passed his left hand rapidly over his forehead. 
The fumes of wine still clouded his mind, but rays of intel- 
ligence broke through the cloud. Suddenly he said in a 
loud, and calm, and natural voice : 

" Mons. le Vicomte, you accost me as Armand Monnier— 
pray how do you know my name?" 

"How should I not know it? I have looked into the 
meetings of the * Clubs rouges, ' I have heard you speak, and 
paturally asked your name. Bon soir, M. Monnier ! When 
you reflect in cooler moments, you will see that if patriots 
excuse Brutus for first dishonouring and then executing his 
own son, an officer charged to defend his country may be 
surely pardoned for slaying a runaway to whom he was no 
relation, when in slaying he saved the man's name and 
kindred from dishonour — unless, indeed, you insist on tell- 
ing the world why he was slain." 

" I know your voice — I know it. Every sound becomes 
clearer to my ear. And if " 

But while Monnier thus spoke, De Maul^on had hastened 
on. Monnier looked round, saw him gone, but did not pur- 
sue. He was just intoxicated enough to know that his foot- 
steps were not steady, and he turned back to the wine-shop 
and asked surlily for more wine. Could you have seen him 
then as he leant swinging himself to and fro against the 
wall, — had you known the man two years ago, you would 
liave been a brute if you felt disgust. You could only have 
felt that profound compassion with which we gaze on a 
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great royalty fallen. For the grasdest of all royalties is 
that which takes its crown from Nature^ needing no acci- 
dent of birth. And Nature made the mind of Armand 
Monnier king-like; endowed it with lofty scorn of mean- 
ness and falsehood and dishonour^ with warmth and tender- 
ness of heart which had glow enough to spare from ties of 
kindred and hearth and home^ to extend to those distant 
circles of humanity over which royal natures would fain 
extend the shadow of their sceptre. 

How had the royalty of the man's nature fallen thus? 
Royalty rarely falls from its own constitutional faults. 
It falls when, ceasing to be royal, it becomes subservient to 
bad advisers. And what bad advisers, always appealing to 
his better qualities and so enlisting his worser, had dis- 
crowned this mechanic? 

"* A little knowledge is a daDgerous thiDg, " 

says the old-fashioned poet. "Not so," says the modem 
philosopher ; " a little knowledge is safer than no knowl- 
edge." Possibly, as all individuals and ail communitiBiS 
must go through the stage of a little knowledge before they 
can arrive at that of much knowledge, the philosopher's 
assertion may be right in the long-run, and applied to hu- 
mankind in general. But there is a period, as there is -a 
class, in which a little knowledge tends to terrible demorali- 
sation. And Armand Monnier lived in that period and 
was one of that class. The little knowledge that his mind, 
impulsive and ardent, had picked up out of books that 
warred with the great foundations of existing society, had 
originated in ill advices. A man stored with much knowl- 
edge would never have let Madame de Grantmesnil's de- 
nunciations of marriage rites, or Louis Blanc's vindication 
of Robespierre as the representative of the working against 
the middle class, influence his practical life. He would 
have assessed such opinions at their real worth ; and what- 
ever that worth might seem to him, would not to such opin- 
ions have committed the conduct of his life. Opinion is 
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not fateful : conduct is. A little knowledge crazes an ear- 
nest, warm-blooded, powerful creature like Armand Monnier 
into a fanatic. He takes an opinion which pleases him as 
a revelation from the gods ; that opinion shapes his con- 
duct; that conduct is his fate. Woe to the philosopher 
who serenely flings before the little knowledge of the arti- 
san dogmas as harmless as the Atlantis of Plato if only to 
be discussed by philosophers, and deadly as the torches of 
At^ if seized as articles of a creed by fanatics ! But thrice 
woe to the artisan who makes himself the zealot of the 
Dogma! 

Poor Armand acts on the opinions he adopts ; proves his 
contempt for the marriage state by living with the wife of 
another; resents, as natures so inherently manly must do, 
the Society that visits on her his defiance of its laws; 
throws himself, head foremost, against that society alto- 
gether; necessarily joins all who have other reasons for 
hostility to Society ; he himself having every inducement 
not to join indiscriminate strikes — high wages, a liberal 
employer, ample savings, the certainty of soon becoming 
employer himself. No; that is not enough to the fanatic: 
he persists on being dupe and victim. He, this great king 
of labour, crowned by Nature, and cursed with that degree 
of little knowledge which does not comprehend how much 
more is required before a schoolboy would admit it to be 
knowledge at all, — he rushes into the maddest of all specu- 
lations — that of the artisan with little knowledge and enor- 
mous faith — that which intrusts the safety and repose and 
dignity of life to some ambitious adventurer, who uses his 
warm heart for the adventurer's frigid purpose, much as the 
lawyer-government of September used the Communists, — 
much as, in every revolution of France, a Bertrand has used a 
Eaton — much as, till the sound of the last trumpet, men very 
much worse than Victor de Mauleon will use men very much 
better than Armand Monnier, if the Armand Monniers dis- 
dain the modesty of an Isaac Newton on hearing that a theo- 
rem to which he had given all the strength of his patient in* 
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tellect was disputed: "It may be so;" meaning, I suppose, 
that it requires a large amount of experience ascertained be- 
fore a man of much knowledge becomes that which a man of 
little knowledge is at a jump — the fanatic of an experiment 
untried. 



CHAPTER II. 



Scarcely had De Maul^on quitted Lemercier before the 
latter was joined by two loungers scarcely less famished 
than himself — Savarin and De Br^z^. Like himself, too, 
both had been sufferers from illness, though not of a nature 
to be consigned to an hospital. All manner of diseases 
then had combined to form the pestilence which filled the 
streets with unregarded hearses — ^bronchitis, pneumonia, 
smallpox, a strange sort of spurious dysentery much more 
speedily fatal than the genuine. The three men, a year 
before so sleek, looked like ghosts under the withering sky; 
yet all three retained embers of the native Parisian hu* 
mour, which their very breath on meeting sufficed to kindle 
up into jubilant sparks or rapid flashes. 

" There are two consolations^" said Savarin, as the friends 
strolled or rather crawled towards the Boulevards — " two 
consolations for the gourmet and for the proprietor in these 
days of trial for the gourmand, because the price of truffles 
is come down." 

"Truffles!" gasped De Br^z^, with watering mouth; 
" impossible! They are gone with the age of gold." 

"Not so. I speak on the best authority — my laundress; 
for she attends the succursale in the Rue de Chateaudun; 
and if the poor woman, being, luckily for me, a childless 
widow, gets a morsel she can spare, she sells it to me." 

"Sells it!" feebly exclaimed Lemercier. "Croesus! you 
have money then, and can buy?" 

"Sells it — on credit! I am to pension her for life if I 
live to have money again. Don't interrupt me. This hon- 
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est woman goes this morning to the succursale. I promise 
myself a delicious hifteck of horse. She gains the succur- 
salsj and the employe informs her that there is nothing left 
in his store except — truffles. A glut of those in the market 
allows him to offer her a bargain — seven francs la botte. 
Send me seven francs, De Br^z^, and you shall share the 
banquet." 

De Br^z^ shook his head expressively. 

"But," resumed Savarin, "though credit exists no more 
except with my laundress, upon terms of which the usury 
is necessarily proportioned to the risk, yet, as I had the 
honour before to observe, there is comfort for the proprie- 
tor. The instinct of property is imperishable." 

"Not in the house where I lodge," said Lemercier. 
" Two soldiers were billeted there ; and during my stay in 
the ambulance they enter my rooms, and cart away all of 
the little furniture left there, except a bed and a table. 
Brought before a court-martial, they defend themselves by 
saying, *The rooms were abandoned.' The excuse was held 
valid. They were let off with a reprimand and a promise 
to restore what was not already disposed of. They have 
restored me another table and four chairs." 

" Nevertheless, they had the instinct of property, though 
erroneously developed, otherwise they would not have 
deemed any excuse for their act necessary. Now for my 
instance of the inherent tenacity of that instinct. A 
worthy citizen in want of fuel sees a door in a garden wall, 
and naturally carries off the door. He is apprehended by 
a gendarme who sees the act. * Voleur,^ he cries to the 
gendarme, *do you want to rob me of my property?' ^That 
door your property? I saw you take it away.' * You con- 
fess,' cries the citizen, triumphantly — * you confess that it 
is my property; for you saw me appropriate it.' Thus you 
see how imperishable is the instinct of property. No sooner 
does it disappear as yours than it reappears as mine." 

"I would laugh if I could," said Lemercier, "but such a 
convulsion would be fatal. Dieu des dietcxy how empty I 
II.— 16 
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am!" He reeled as he spoke, and clung to De Brez^ for 
support. De Br^z^ had the reputation of being the most 
selfish of men. But at that moment, when a generous man 
might be excused for being selfish enough to desire to keep 
the little that he had for his own reprieve from starvation, 
this egotist became superb. "Friends," he cried, with en- 
thusiasm, "I have something yet in my pocket; we will 
dine, all three of us.'' 

"Dine!" faltered Lemercier. "Dine! ' I have not dined 
since I left the hospital. I breakfasted yesterday — on two 
mice upon toast. Dainty, but not nutritious. And 1 
shared them with Fox." 

"Fox! Fox lives still, then?" cried De Br^ze, startled. 

" In a sort of way he does. But one mouse since yester- 
day morning is not much; and he can't expect that every 
day." 

" Why don't you take him out?" asked Savarin. " Give 
him a chance of picking up a bone somewhere." 

"I dare not; he would be picked up himself. Dogs are 
getting very valuable: they sell for 50 francs apiece. 
Come, De Breze, where are we to dine?" 

" I and Savarin can dine at the London Tavern upon rat 
pate or jugged cat. But it would be impertinence to in- 
vite a satrap like yourself who has a whole dog in his lar- 
der — a dish of 50 francs — a dish for a king. Adieu, my 
dear Frederic. Allonsj Savarin." 

" I feasted you on better meats than dog when I could 
afford it," said Frederic, plaintively; "and the first time 
you invite me you retract the invitation. Be it so. Bon 
apjjetit.'^ 

'^Bah!^^ said De Br^ze, catching Frederic's arm as he 
turned to depapt. " Of course I was but jesting. Only 
another day, when my pockets will be empty, do think 
what an excellent thing a roasted dog is, and make up your 
mind while Fox has still some little flesh on his bones." 

"Flesh!" said Savarin, detaining them. Look! See 
how right Voltaire was in saying, * Amusement is the first 
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necessity of civilised man.* Paris can do without bread ! 
Paris still retains Polichinello." 

He pointed to the puppet-show, round which a crowd, not 
of children alone, but of men — middle-aged and old — were 
collected; while sous were dropped into the tin handed 
round by a squalid boy. 

"And, mon aini,^^ whispered De Brdze to Lemercier, with 
the voice of a tempting fiend, *' observe how Punch is with- 
out his dog." 

It was true. The dog was gone, — its place supplied by 
a melancholy emaciated cat. 

Frederic crawled towards the squalid boy. ** What has 
become of Punch's dog?" 

" We ate him last Sunday. Next Sunday we shall have 
the cat m a ]3ie, " said the urchin, with a sensual smack of 
the lips. 

"0 Fox! Fox!" murmured Frederic, as the three men 
went slowly down through the darkening streets — the roar 
of the Prussian guns heard afar, while distinct and near 
rang the laugh of the idlers round the Punch without a dog. 



CHAPTER III. 



While De Br^ze and his friends were feasting at the 
Cafe Anrjlals, and faring better than the host had prom- 
ised — for the bill of fare comprised such luxuries as ass, 
mule, peas, fried potatoes, and champagne (champagne in 
some mysterious way was inexhaustible during the time of 
famine) — a very different group had assembled in the rooms 
of Isaura Cicogna. She and the Venosta had hitherto es- 
caped the extreme destitution to which many richer persons 
had been reduced. It is true that Isaura' s fortune placed 
in the hands of the absent Louvier, and invested in the new 
street that was to have been, brought no return. It was 
true that in that street the Venosta, dreaming of cent, per 
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cent., had invested all her savings. But the Venosta, at 
the first announcement of war, had insisted on retaining in 
hand a small sum from the amount Isaura had received from 
her ^^ivman,^^ that might suffice for current expenses, and 
with yet more acute foresight had laid in stores of provisions 
and fuel immediately after the probability of a siege became 
apparent. But even the provident mind of the Venosta had 
never foreseen that the siege would endure so long, or that 
the prices of all articles of necessity would rise so high. 
And meanwhile all resources — money, fuel, provisions — 
had been largely drawn upon by the charity and benevo- 
lence of Isaura, without much remonstrance on the part of 
the Venosta, whose nature was very accessible to pity. Un- 
fortunately, too, of late money and provisions had failed to 
Monsieur and Madame Kameau, their income consisting 
partly of rents no longer paid, and the profits of a sleeping 
partnership in the old shop, from which custom had de- 
parted ; so that they came to share the fireside and meals at 
the rooms of their son^ 8 fiancee with little scruple, because 
utterly unaware that the money retained and the provisions 
stored by the Venosta were now nearly exhausted. 

The patriotic ardour which had first induced the elder 
Rameau to volunteer his services as a National Guard had 
been ere this cooled if not suppressed, first by the hardships 
of the duty, and then by the disorderly conduct of his asso- 
ciates, and their ribald talk and obscene songs. He was 
much beyond the age at which he could be registered. His 
son was, however, compelled to become his substitute, 
though from his sickly health and delicate frame attached 
to that portion of the National Guard which took no part 
in actual engagements, and was supposed to do work on the 
ramparts and maintain order in the city. 

In that duty, so opposed to his tastes and habits, Gustavo 
signalised himself as one of the loudest declaim^ra against 
the imbecility of the Government, and in the demand for 
immediate and energetic action, no matter at what loss of 
life, on the part of all — except the heroic force to which he 
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himself was attached. Still, despite his military labours, 
Oustave found leisure to contribute to Red journals, and 
his contributions paid him tolerably well. To do him jus- 
tice, his parents concealed from him the extent of their des- 
titution ; they, on their part, not aware that he was so able 
.to assist them, rather fearing that he himself had nothing 
else for support but his scanty pay as a National Guard. 
In fact, of late the parents and son had seen little of each 
other. M. Rameau, though a Liberal politician, was Lib- 
eral as a tradesman, not as a Red Republican or a Social- 
ist. And, though little heeding his son's theories while the 
Empire secured him from the practical effect of them, he 
was now as sincerely frightened at the chance of the Com- 
munists becoming rampant as most of the Parisian trades- 
men were. Madame Rameau, on her side, though she had 
the dislike to aristocrats which was prevalent with her class, 
was a stanch Roman Catholic ; and seeing in the disasters 
that had befallen her country the punishment justly in- 
curred by its sins, could not but be shocked by the opinions 
of Gustave, though she little knew that he was the author 
of certain articles in certain journals, in which these opin- 
ions were proclaimed with a vehemence far exceeding that 
which they assumed in his conversation. She had spoken 
to him with warm anger, mixed with passionate tears, on 
his irreligious principles; and from that moment Gustave 
shunned to give her another opportunity of insulting his 
pride and depreciating his wisdom. 

Partly to avoid meeting his parents, partly because he 
recoiled almost as much from the ennui of meeting the 
other visitors at her apartments — the Paris ladies associated 
with her in the ambulance, Raoul de Vandemar, whom he 
especially hated, and the Abbe Vertpre, who had recently 
come into intimate friendship with both the Italian ladies — • 
his visits to Isaura had become exceedingly rare. He made 
his incessant military duties the pretext for absenting him- 
self ; and now, on this evening, there were gathered round 
Isaura' s hearth — on which burned almost the last of the 
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.hoarded fuel — the Venosta, the two Rameaus, the Abbe 
Yertpr^, who was attached as confessor to the society of 
which Isaura was so zealous a member. The old priest and 
the yoiing poetess had become dear friends. There is in 
the nature of a woman (and especially of a woman at once 
so gifted and so childlike as Isaura, combining an innate 
tendency towards faith with a restless inquisitiveness of 
intellect, which is always suggesting queiy or doubt) a 
craving for something afar from the sphere of her sorrow, 
which can only be obtained through that "bridal of the 
earth and sky" which we call religion. And hence, to na- 
tures like Isaura's, chat link between the woman and the 
priest, which the philosophy of France has never been able 
to dissever. 

"It is growing late," said Madame Rameau^ "I am be- 
ginning to feel uneasy. Our dear Isaura is not yet re- 
turned." 

"You need be under no apprehension," said the Abb^. 
" The ladies attached to the ambulance of which she is so 
tender and zealous a sister incur no risk. There are always 
brave men related to the sick and wounded who see to the 
safe return of the women. My poor Kaoul visits that am- 
bulance daily. His kinsman, M. de Rochebriant, is there 
among the wounded." 

"Not seriously hurt, I hope," said the Venosta; "not 
disfigured? He was so handsome ; it is only the ugly war- 
rior whom a scar on the face improves." 

"Don't be alarmed, Signora; the Prussian guns spared 
his face. His wounds in themselves were not dangerous, 
but he lost a good deal of blood. Raoul and the Christian 
brothers found him insensible among a heap of the slain." 

" M. de Vandemar seems to have very soon recovered the 
shock of his poor brother's death," said Madame Rameau. 
" There is very little heart in an aristocrat." 

The Abbe's mild brow contracted. "Have more char- 
ity, my daughter. It is because Raoul 's sorrow for his lost 
brother is so deep and so holy that he devotes himself more 
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than ever to the service of the Father which is in heaven. 
He said, a day or two after the burial, when plans for a 
XDonument to Enguerrand were submitted to him: *May 
my prayer be vouchsafed, and my life be a memorial of 
him more acceptable to his gentle spirit than monuments of 
bronze or marble. May I be divinely guided and sustained 
in my desire to do such good acts as he would have done 
had he been spared longer to earth. And whenever tempted 
to weary, may my conscience whisper, Betray not the trust 
left to thee by thy brother, lest thou be not reunited to him 
at last.'" 

"Pardon me, pardon!" murmured Madame Bameau 
humbly, while the Venosta burst into tears. 

The Abb^, though a most sincere and earnest ecclesiastic, 
was a cheery and genial man of the world ; and, in order to 
relieve Madame Rameau from the painful self-reproach he 
had before excited, he turned the conversation. " I must 
beware, however," he said, with his pleasant laugh, "as to 
the company in which I interfere in family questions ; and 
especially in which I defend my poor Raoul from any charge 
brought against him. For some good friend this day sent 
me a terrible organ of communistic philosophy, in which 
we humble priests are very roughly handled, and I myself 
am especially singled out by name as a pestilent intermed- 
dler in the affairs of private households. I am said to set 
the women against the brave men who are friends of the 
people, and am cautioned by very truculent threats to cease 
from such villainous practices." And here, with a dry 
humour that turned into ridicule what would otherwise 
have excited disgust and indignation among his listeners, 
he read aloud passages replete with the sort of false elo- 
quence which was then the vogue among the Red journals. 
In these passages, not only the Abb^ was pointed out for 
popular execration, but Raoul de Vandemar, though not ex- 
pressly named, was clearly indicated as a pupil of the 
Abba's, the type of a lay Jesuit. 

The Venosta alone did not share in the contemptuous 
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laughter with which the inflated style of these diatribes in- 
spired the Kameaus. Her simple Italian mind was horror- 
stricken by language which the Abbe treated with ridicule. 

"Ah!" said M. Rameau, "I guess the author — that 
firebrand Felix Pyat." 

"No," answered the Abb^; "the writer signs himself by 
the name of a more learned atheist — Diderot lejeune,^' 

Here the door opened, and Raoul entered, accompanying 
Isaura. A change had come over the face of the yoimg 
Vandemar since his brother's death. The lines about the 
mouth had deepened, the cheeks had lost their rounded con- 
tour and grown somewhat hollow. But the expression was 
as serene as ever, perhaps even less pensively melancholy. 
His whole aspect was that of a man who has sorrowed, but 
been supported in sorrow ; perhaps it was more sweet — cer- 
tainly it was more lofty. 

And, as if there were in the atmosphere of his presence 
something that communicated the likeness of his own sopl 
to others, since Isaura had been brought into his companion- 
ship, her own lovely face had caught the expression that 
prevailed in his — that, too, had become more sweet — that, 
too, had become more lofty. 

The friendship that had grown up between these two 
young mourners was of a very rare nature. It had in it no 
sentiment that could ever warm into the passion of human 
love. Indeed, had Isaura' s heart been free to give away, 
love for Eaoul de Vandemar would have seemed to her a 
profanation. , He was never more priestly than when he 
was most tender. And the tenderness of Eaoul towards 
her was that of some saint-like nature towards the acolyte 
whom it attracted upwards. He had once, just before En- 
guerrand's death, spoken to Isaura with a touching candour 
as to his own predilection for a monastic life. " The world- 
ly avocations that open useful and honourable careers for 
others have no charm for me. I care not for riches nor 
power, nor honours nor fame. The austerities of the con- 
ventual life have no terror for me ; on the contrary, they 
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have a charm, for with them are abstraction from earth and 
meditation on heaven. In earlier years I might, like other 
men, have cherished dreams of human love, and felicity in 
married life, but for the sort of veneration with which I 
regarded one to whom I owe — humanly speaking — whatever 
of good there may be in me. Just when first taking my 
place among the society of young men who banish from 
their life all thought of another, I came under the influence 
of a woman who taught me to see that holiness was beauty. 
She gradually associated me with her acts of benevolence, 
and from her I learned to love God too well not to be indul- 
gent to his creatures. I know not whether the attachment 
I felt to her could have been inspired in one who had not 
from childhood conceived a romance, not perhaps justified 
by history, for the ideal images of chivalry. My feeling 
for her at first was that of the pure and poetic homage 
which a young knight was permitted, sans reproche, to 
render to some fair queen or chatelaine, whose colours he 
wore in the lists, whose spotless repute he would have 
perilled his life to defend. But soon even that sentiment, 
pure as it was, became chastened from all breath of earthly 
love, in proportion as the admiration refined itself into rev- 
erence. She has often urged me to marry, but I have no 
bride on this earth. I do but want to see Enguerrand 
happily married, and then I quit the world for the 
cloister." 

But after Enguerrand's death, Eaoul resigned all idea of 
the convent. That evening, as he attended to their homes 
Isaura and the other ladies attached to the ambulance, he 
said, in answer to inquiries about his mother, " She is re- 
signed and calm. I have promised her I will not, while 
she lives, bury her other son : I renounce my dreams of the 
monastery." 

Eaoul did not remain many minutes at Isaura' s. The 
Abb^ accompanied him on his way home. " I have a re- 
quest to make to you," said the former; "you know, of 
course, your distant cousin the Vicomte de Mauleon?" 
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" Yes. Not so well as I ought, for Enguerrand liked him. '' 
'^ Well enough, at all events, to call on him with a re- 
quest which I am commissioned to make, but it might come 
better from you as a kinsman. I am a stranger to him, 
and I know not whether a man of that sort would not re- 
gard as an officious intermeddling any communication made 
to him by a priest. The matter, however, is a very simple 

one. At the convent of there is a poor nun who is, I 

fear, dying. She has an intense desire to see M. de Mau- 
l^n, whom she declares to be her uncle, and her only sur- 
viving relative. The laws of the convent are not too austere 
to prevent the interview she seeks in such a case. I should 
add that I am not acquainted with her previous history. I 
am not the confessor of the sisterhood; he, poor man, was 
badly wounded by a chance ball a few days ago when at- 
tached to an ambulance on the ramparts. As soon as the 
surgeon would allow him to see any one, he sent for me, 
and bade me go to the nun I speak of — Sister Ursula. It 
seems that he had informed her that M. de Maul^n was 
at Paris, and had promised to ascertain his address. His 
wound had prevented his doing so, but he trusted to me to 
procure the information. I am well acquainted with the 
Sup^rieure of the convent, and I flatter myself that she 
holds me in esteem. I had therefore no difficulty to obtain 
her permission to see this poor nun, which I did this even- 
ing. She implored me for the peace of her soul to lose no 
time in finding out M. de Maul^on's address, and entreat- 
ing him to visit her. Lest he should demur, I was to give 
him the name by which he had known her in the world — 
Louise Duval. Of course I obeyed. The address of a man 
who has so distinguished himseJf in this unhappy siege I 
very easily obtained, and repaired at once to M. de Mau- 
l^on' s apartment. I there learned that he was from home, 
and it was uncertain whether he would not spend the night 
on the ramparts." 

"I will not fail to see him early in the morning,'^ said 
Raoul, "and execute your commission." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

De Mauleon was somewhat surprised by RaouPs visit 
the next morning. He had no great liking for a kinsman 
whose politely distant reserve towards him, in contrast to 
poor Enguerrand's genial heartiness, had much wounded 
his sensitive self-respect ; nor could he comprehend the re- 
ligious scruples which forbade Raoul to take a soldier's 
share in the battle-field, though in seeking there to save the 
lives of others so fearlessly hazarding his own life. 

"Pardon," said Raoul, with his sweet mournful smile, 
" the unseasonable hour at which I disturb you. But your 
duties on the ramparts and mine in the hospital begin early, 
tod I have promised the Abb^ Vertpre to communicate a 
message of a nature which perhaps you may deem press- 
ing." He proceeded at once to repeat what the Abb^ had 
communicated to him the night before relative to the illness 
and the request of the mm. 

"Louise Duval!" exclaimed the Vicomte, "discovered at 
last, and a religieiise! Ah! I now understand why she 
never sought me out when I reappeared at Paris. Tidings 
of that sort do not penetrate the walls of a convent. I am 
greatly obliged to you, M. de Vandemar, for the trouble 
you have so kindly taken. This poor nun is related to me, 
and I will at once obey the summons. But this convent 

des I am ashamed to say I know not where it is. A 

long way off, I suppose?" 

"Allow me to be your guide," said Raoul; "I should 
take it as a favour to be allowed to see a little more of a 
man whom my lost brother held in such esteem." 

Victor was touched by this conciliatory speech, and in a 
few minutes more the two men were on their way to the 
convent on the other side of the Seine. 

Victor commenced the conversation by a warm and heart- 
felt tribute to Enguerrand's character and memory. "I 
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never, " he said, " knew a nature more rich in the most en- 
dearing qualities of youth ; so gentle, so high-spirited, ren- 
dering every virtue more attractive, and redeeming such 
few faults or foibles as youth so situated and so tempted 
cannot wholly escape, with an urbanity not conventional, 
not artificial, but reflected from the frankness of a genial 
temper and the tenderness of a generous heart. Be com- 
forted for his loss, my kinsman. A brave death was the 
proper crown of that beautiful life." 

Kaoul made no answer, but pressed gratefully the arm 
now linked within his own. The companions walked on 
in silence ; Victor's mind settling on the visit he was about 
to make to the niece so long mysteriously lost, and now so 
unexpectedly found. Louise had inspired him with a cer- 
tain interest from her beauty and force of character, but 
never with any warm affection. He felt relieved to find 
that her life had found its close in the sanctuary of the 
convent. He had never divested himself of a certain fear, 
inspired by Louvier's statement that she might live to bring 
scandal and disgrace on the name he had with so much 
difficulty, and after so lengthened an anguish, partially 
cleared in his own person. 

Kaoul left De Maul^on at the gate of the convent, and 
took his way towards the hospitals where he visited, and 
the poor whom he relieved. 

Victor was conducted silently into the convent parloir; 
and, after waiting there several minutes, the door opened, 
and the Superieure entered. As she advanced towards 
him, with stately step and solemn visage, De Maul^on re- 
coiled, and uttered a half-suppressed exclamation that par- 
took both of amaze and awe. Could it be possible? Was 
this majestic woman, with the grave impassible aspect, 
once the ardent girl whose tender letters he had cherished 
through stormy years, and only burned on the night before 
the most perilous of his battle-fields? This the one, the 
sole one, whom in his younger dreams he had seen as his 
destined wife? It was so — it was. Doubt vanished when 
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he heard her voice ; and yet how different every tone, every 
accent, from those of the low, soft, thrilling music that had 
breathed in the voice of old! 

"M. de Maul^n," said the Sup^rieure, calmly, "I grieve 
to sadden you by very mournful intelligence. Yesterday 
evening, when the Abb^ imdertook to convey to you the re- 
quest of our Sister Ursula, although she was beyond mortal 
hope of recovery — as otherwise you will conceive that I 
could not have relaxed the rules of this house so as to sanc- 
tion your visit — there was no apprehension of immediate 
danger. It was believed that her sufferings would be pro- 
longed for some days. I saw her late last night before re- 
tiring to my cell, and she seemed even stronger than she 
had been for the last week. A sister remained at watch in 
her cell. Towards morning she fell into apparently quiet 
sleep, and in that sleep she passed away." The Sup^rieure 
here crossed herself, and murmured pious words in Latin. 

"Dead! my poor niece!" said Victor, feelingly, roused 
from his stun at the first sight of the Sup^rieure by her 
measured tones, and the melancholy information she so 
composedly conveyed to him. " I cannot, then, even learn 
why she so wished to see me once more, — or what she 
might have requested at my hands!" 

" Pardon, M. le Vicomte. Such sorrowful consolation I 
have resolved to afford you, not without scruples of con- 
science, but not without sanction of the excellent Abb^ 
Vertpre, whom I summoned early this morning to decide 
my duties in the sacred office I hold. As soon as Sister 
Ursula heard of your return to Paris, she obtained my per- 
mission to address to you a letter, subjected, when finished, 
to my perusal and sanction. She felt that she had much 
on her mind which her feeble state might forbid her to 
make known to you in conversation with sufficient fulness ; 
and as she could only have seen you in presence of one of 
the sisters she imagined that there would also be less re- 
straint in a written communication. In fine, her request 
was that, when you called, I might first place this letter in 
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your hands, and allow you time to read it, before being ad- 
mitted to her presence ; when a few words conveying your 
promise to attend to the wishes with which you would then 
be acquainted, would suffice for an interview in her ex- 
hausted condition. Do I make myself understood?" 

**^ Certainly, Madame, — and the letter?" 

" She had concluded last evening; and when I took leave 
of her later in the night, she placed it in my hands for ap- 
proval. M. le Vicomte, it pains me to say that there is 
much in the tone of that letter which I grieve for and con- 
demn. And it was my intention to point this out to our 
sister at morning, and tell her that passages must be altered 
before I could give to you the letter. Her sudden decease 
deprived me of this opportunity. I could not, of course, 
alter or erase a line — a word. My only option was to sup- 
press the letter altogether, or give it you intact. The 
Abb^ thinks that, on the whole, my duty does not forbid 
the dictate of my own impulse — my own feelings; and I 
now place this letter in your hands." 

De Maul^on took a packet, imsealed, from the thin white 
fingers of the Sup^rieure; and as he bent to receive it, 
lifted towards her eyes eloquent with sorrowful, humble 
pathos, in which it was impossible for the heart of a woman 
who had loved not to see a reference to the past which the 
lips did not dare to utter. 

A faint, scarce-perceptible blush stole over the marble 
cheek of the nun. But, with an exquisite delicacy, in 
which survived the woman while reigned the nun, she re- 
plied to the appeal. 

"M. Victor de Maul^on, before, having thus met, we 
part for ever, permit a poor veligieuse to say with what joy — 
a joy rendered happier because it was tearful — I have 
learned through the Abb^ Vertpr^ that the honour which, 
as between man and man, no one who had once known you 
could ever doubt, you have lived to vindicate from cal- 
umny." 

"Ah; you have heard that — at last, at last!" 
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^^ I repeat — of the honour thus deferred, T never doubted. '^ 
The Superieure hurried on. " Greater joy it has been t6 
me to hear from the same venerable source that, while 
found bravest among the defenders of your country, you 
are clear from all alliance with the assailants of your Oodi 
Continue so, continue so, Victor de Maul^n," 

She retreated to the door, and then turned towards him 
with a look in which all the marble had melted away ; add- 
ing, with words more formally nunlike, yet unmistakably 
womanlike, than those which had gone before, **That to 
the last you may be true to God, is a prayer never by me 
omitted." 

She spoke, and vanished. 

In a kind of dim and dreamlike bewilderment, Victor de 
Maul^on found himself without the walls of the convent. 
Mechanically, as a man does when the routine of his life 
is presented to him, from the first Minister of State to the 
poor clown at a suburban theatre, doomed to appear at their 
posts, to prose on a Beer Bill, or grin through a horse-col- 
lar, though their hearts are bleeding at every pore with 
some household or secret aflliction, — mechanically De Mau- 
l^on went his way towards the ramparts, at a section of 
-which he daily drilled his raw recruits. Proverbial for his 
severity towards those who offended, for the cordiality of 
his praise of those who pleased his soldierly judgment, no 
change of his demeanour was visible that morning, save 
that he might be somewhat milder to the one, somewhat 
less hearty to the other. This routine duty done, he passed 
slowly towards a more deserted because a more exposed 
part of the defences, and seated himself on the frozen 
sward alone. The cannon thundered aroimd him. He 
heard unconsciously : from time to time an obus hissed and 
splintered close at his feet; — he saw with abstracted eye. 
His soul was with the past ; and, brooding over all that in 
the past lay buried there, came over him a conviction of 
the vanity of the human earth-bounded objects for which 
we burn or freeze, far more absolute than had grown out of 
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the worldly cynicism connected with his worldly ambition. 
The sight of that face, associated with the one pure ro- 
mance of his reckless youth^ the face of one so estranged^ 
so serenely aloft from all memories of youth^ of romance^ 
of passion, smote him in the midst of the new hopes of the 
new career, as the look on the skull of the woman he had 
so loved and so mourned, when disburied from her grave, 
smote the brilliant noble who became the stern reformer 
of La Trappe. And while thus gloomily meditating, the 
letter of the poor Louise Duval was forgotten. She whose 
existence had so troubled, and crossed, and partly marred 
the lives of others, — she, scarcely dead, and already for- 
gotten by her nearest kin. Well — had she not forgotten, 
put wholly out of her mind, all that was due to those much 
nearer to her than is an uncle to a niece? 

The short, bitter, sunless day was advancing towards its 
decline before Victor roused himself with a quick impatient 
start from his reverie, and took forth the letter from the 
dead nun. 

It began with expressions of gratitude, of joy at the 
thought that she should see him again before she died, 
thank him for his past kindness, and receive, she trusted, 
his assurance that he would attend to her last remorseful 
injunctions. I pass over much that followed in the expla- 
nation of events in her life sufficiently known to the reader. 
She stated, as the strongest reason why she had refused the 
hand of Louvier, her knowledge that she should in due 
time become a mother — a fact concealed from Victor, secure 
that he would then urge her not to annul her informal mar- 
riage, but rather insist on the ceremonies that would render 
it valid. She touched briefly on her confidential intimacy 
with Madame Marigny, the exchange of name and papers, 
her confinement in the neighbourhood of Aix, the child 
left to the care of the nurse, the journey to Munich to find 
the false Louise Duval was no more. The documents ob- 
tained through the agency of her easy-tempered kinsman, 
the late Marquis de Kochebriant, and her subsequent do- 
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mestication in the house of the von Eudesheims, — all this 
it is needless to do more here than briefly recapitulate. 
The letter then went on : " While thus kindly treated by the 
family with whom nominally a governess, I was on the 
termJB of a friend with Signor Ludovico Gicogna, an Italian 
of noble birth. He was the only man I ever cared for. I 
loved him with frail human passion. I could not tell hiin 
my true history. I could not tell him that I had a child; 
such intelligence would have made him renounce me at 
once. He had a daughter, still but an infant, by a former 
marriage, then brought up in France. He wished to take 
her to his house, and his second wife to supply the place 
of her mother. What was I to do with the child I had 
left near Aix? While doubtful and distracted, I read an 
advertisement in the journals to the effect that a French 
lady, then staying in Coblentz, wished to adopt a female 
child not exceeding the age of six : the child to be wholly 
resigned to her by the parents, she undertaking to rear and 
provide for it as her own. I resolved to go to Coblentz at 
once. I did so. I saw this lady. She seemed in affluent 
circumstances, yet young, but a confirmed invalid, confined 
the greater part of the day to her sofa by some malady of 
the spine. She told me very frankly her story. She had 
been a professional dancer on the stage, had married re- 
spectably, quitted the stage, become a widow, and shortly 
afterwards been seized with the complaint that would prob- 
ably for life keep her a secluded prisoner in her room. 
Thus afflicted, and without tie, interest, or object in the 
world, she conceived the idea of adopting a child that slie 
might bring up to tend and cherish her as a daughter. In 
this, the imperative condition was that the child should 
never be sought by the parents. She was pleased by my 
manner and appearance: she did not wish her adopted 
daughter to be the child of peasants. She asked me for no 
references, — made no inquiries. She said cordially that 
she wished for no knowledge that, through any mdiscretion 
of her own, communicated to the child might lead her to 
u ^16 
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seek the discovery of her real parents. In fine, 1 left Co- 
blentz on the understanding that I was to bring the infant, 
and if it pleased Madame Surville, the agreement was con- 
cluded. 

"I then repaired to Aix, I saw the child. Alas! un- 
natural mother that I was, the sight only more vividly 
brought before me the sense of my own perilous position. 
Yet the child was lovely! a likeness of myself, but lovelier 
far, for it was a pure, innocent, gentle loveliness. And 
they told her to call me ^Maman.^ Oh, did I not relent 
when I heard that name? No; it jarred on my ear as a 
word of reproach and shame. In walking with the infant 
towards the railway station, imagine my dismay when sud- 
denly I met the man who had been taught to believe me 
dead. I soon discovered that his dismay was equal to my 
own, — that I had nothing to fear from his desire to claim 
me. It did occur to me for a moment to resign his child 
to him. But when he shrank reluctantly from a half sug- 
gestion to that effect, my pride was wounded, my conscience 
absolved. And, after all, it might be unsafe to my future 
to leave with him any motive for tracing me. I left him 
hastily. I have never seen nor heard of him more. I 
took the child to Coblentz. Madame Surville was charmed 
with its prettiness and prattle, — charmed still more when 
I rebuked the poor infant for calling me ^Mamauy* and 
said, 'Thy real mother is here.' Freed from my trouble, 
I returned to the kind German roof I had quitted, and 
shortly after became the wife of Ludovico Cicogna. 

" My punishment soon began. His was a light, fickle, 
pleasure-hunting nature. He soon grew weary of me. My 
very love made me unamiable to him. I became irritable, 
jealous, exacting. His daughter, who now came to live 
with us, was another subject of discord. I knew that he 
loved her better than me. I became a harsh step-mother; 
and Ludovico' s reproaches, vehemently made, nursed all 
my angriest passions. But a son of this new marriage was 
born to myself. My pretty Luigi! how my heart became 
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wrapt up in him! Nursing him, I forgot resentment 
against his father. Well, poor Cicogna fell ill and died. 
I mourned him sincerely ; but my boy was left. Poverty 
then fell on me, — poverty extreme. Cicogna' s sole income 
was derived from a post in the Austrian dominion in Italy,^ 
and ceased with it. He received a small pension in com- 
pensation; that died with him. 

" At this time, an Englishman, with whom Ludovieo had 
made acquaintance in Venice, and who visited often at our 
house in Verona, offered me his hand. He had taken an 
extraordinary liking to Isaura, Cicogna' s daughter by his 
first marriage. But I think his proposal was dictated 
partly by compassion for me, and more by affection for her. 
Yov the sake of ray boy Luigi I married him. He was a 
good man, of retired learned habits with which I had no 
sympathy. His companionship overwhelmed me with 
ennui. But I bore it patiently for Luigi' s sake. God 
saw that my heart was as much as ever estranged from 
Him, and He took away my all on earth — my boy. Then 
in my desolation I turned to our Holy Church for comfort. 
I found a friend in the priest, my confessor. I was startled 
to learn from him how guilty I had been — was still. Push- 
ing to an extreme the doctrines of the Church, he would 
not allow that my first marriage, though null by law, was 
void in the eyes of Heaven. Was not the death of the 
child I so cherished a penalty due to my sin towards the 
child I had abandoned? 

"These thoughts pressed on me night and day. With 
the consent and approval of the good priest, I determined 
to quit the roof of M. Selby, and to devote myself to the 
discovery of my forsaken Julie. 

" I had a painful interview with M. Selby. I announced 
my intention to separate from him. I alleged as a reason 
my conscientious repugnance to live with a professed her- 
etic — an enemy to our Holy Church. When M. Selby 
found that he could not shake my resolution, he lent him- 
self to it with the forbearance and generosity which he had 
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always exhibited. On our marriage he had settled an me 
five thousand pounds, to be absolutely mine in the event of 
his death. He now proposed to concede to me the interest 
on that capital during his life, and he undertook the charge 
of my step-daughter Isaura, and secured to her all the 
rest he had to leave; such landed property as he possessed 
in England passing to a distant relative. 

" So we parted, not with hostility — tears were shed on 
both sides. I set out for Coblentz. Madame Surville had 
long since quitted that town, devoting some years to the 
round of various mineral spas in vain hope of cure. Not 
without some difficulty I traced her to her last residence in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, but she was then no more — ^her 
death accelerated by the shock occasioned by the loss of her 
whole fortune, which she had been induced to place in one 
of the numerous fraudulent companies by which so many 
have been ruined. Julie, who was with her at the time of 
her death, had disappeared shortly after it — none could tell 
me whither; but from such hints as I could gather, the 
poor child, thus left destitute, had been betrayed into sin- 
ful courses. 

" Probably I might yet by searching inquiry have found 
her out ; you will say it was my duty at least to institute 
such inquiry. No doubt ; I now remorsefully feel that it 
was. I did not think so at the time. The Italian priest 
had given me a few letters of introduction to French ladies 
with whom, when they had sojourned at Florence, he had 
made acquaintance. These ladies were very strict devotees, 
formal observers of those decorums by which devotion pro* 
claims itself to the world. They had received me not only 
with kindness but with marked respect. They chose to 
exalt into the. noblest self-sacrifice the act of my leaving 
M. Selby's house. Exaggerating the simple cause assigned 
to it in the priest's letter, they represented me as quit- 
ting a luxurious home and an idolising husband rather than 
continue intimate intercourse with the enemy of my- relig- 
ion. This new sort of flattery intoxicated me with its 
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fumes. 1 recoiled from the thought of shattering the ped- 
estal to which I had found myself elevated. What if I 
should discover my daughter in one from the touch of 
whose robe these holy women would recoil as from the rags 
of a leper I No; it would be impossible for me to own 
lier — ^impossible for me to give her the shelter of my roof. 
Nay, if discovered to hold any commune with such an out- 
•cast, no explanation, no excuse short of the actual truth, 
would avail with these austere judges of human error. 
And the actual truth would be yet deeper disgrace. I 
reasoned away my conscience. If I looked for example in 
the circles in which I had obtained reverential place, I 
could find no instance in which a girl who had fallen from 
virtue was not repudiated by her nearest relatives. Nay, 
when I thought of my own mother, had not her father re- 
fused to see her, to acknowledge her child, from no other 
offence than that of a mesalliance which wounded the fam- 
ily pride? That pride, alas! was in my blood — my sole 
inheritance from the family I sprang from. 

" Thus it went on, till I had grave symptoms of a disease 
which rendered the duration of my life uncertain. My con- 
science awoke and tortured me. I resolved to take the 
veil. Vanity and pride again! My resolution was ap- 
plauded by those whose opinion had so swayed my mind 
and my conduct. Before I retired into the convent from 
which I write, I made legal provision as to the bulk of the 
fortune which, by the death of M. Selby, has become abso- 
lutely at my disposal. One thousand pounds amply sufficed 
for dotation to the convent: the other four thousand pounds 
are given in trust to the eminent notary, M. Nadaud, Eue 

. On applying to him, you will find that the sum, 

with the accumulated interest, is bequeathed to you, — a 
tribute of gratitude for the assistance you afforded me in 
the time of your own need, and the kindness with which 
you acknowledged our relationship and commiserated my 
misfortunes. 

^'£ut oh, my uncle, find out-— a man can do so with a 
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facility not accorded to a woman— what has become of this 
poor Julie, and devote what you may deem right and just 
of the sum thus bequeathed to place her above want and 
temptation. In doing so, I know you will respect my 
name : I would not have it dishonour you, indeed. 

" I have been employed in writing this long letter since 
the day I heard you were in Paris. It has exhausted the 
feeble remnants of my strength. It will be given to you 
before the interview I at once dread and long for, and in 
that interview you will not rebuke me. Will you, my kind 
uncle? No, you will only soothe and pity! 

" Would that I were worthy to pray for others, that I 
might add, * May the Saints have you in their keeping and 
lead you to faith in the Holy Church, which has power ta 
absolve from sins those who repent as I do.'" 

The letter dropped from Victor's hand. He took it up, 
smoothed it mechanically, and with a dim, abstracted, ber 
wildered, pitiful wonder. Well might the Sup^rieure have 
hesitated to allow confessions, betraying a mind so little 
regulated by genuine religious faith, to pass into other 
hands. Evidently it was the paramount duty of rescuing 
from want or from sin the writer's forsaken child, that had 
overborne all other considerations in the mind of the Woman 
and the Priest she consulted. 

Throughout that letter, what a strange perversion of un- 
derstanding! what a half -unconscious confusion of wrong 
and right! — the duty marked out so obvious and so ne- 
glected; even the religious sentiment awakened by the con- 
science so dividing itself from the moral instinct! the dtead 
of being thought less religious by obscure comparative 
strangers stronger than the moral obligation to discover and 
reclaim the child for whose errors, if she had erred, the 
mother who so selfishly forsook her was alone responsible t 
even at the last, at the approach of death, the love for a 
name she had never made a self-sacrifice to preserve un- 
stained; and that concluding exhortation, — that reliance oa 
^ repentance in which th^re was so qualified a reparation ! 
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More would Victor de Mauleon have wondered had he 
known those points of similarity in character, and in the 
nature of their final bequests, between Louise Duval and 
the husband she had deserted. By one of those singular 
coincidences which, if this work be judged by the ordinary 
rules presented to the ordinary novel-reader, a critic would 
not unjustly impute to defective invention in the author, 
the provision for this child, deprived of its natural parents 
during their lives, is left to the discretion and honour of 
trustees, accompanied on the part of the consecrated Louise 
and "the blameless King," with the injunction of respect 
to their worldly reputations — two parents so opposite in 
condition, in creed, in disposition, yet assimilating in that 
point of individual character in which it touches the wide* 
vague circle of human opinion. For this, indeed, the ex- 
cuses of Eichard King are strong, inasmuch as the secrecy 
he sought was for the sake, not of his own memory, but 
that of her whom the world knew only as his honoured 
wife. The conduct of Louise admits no such excuse; she 
dies as she had lived ; an Egotist. But, whatever the mo- 
tives of the parents, what is the fate of the deserted child? 
What revenge does the worldly opinion, which the parents 
would escape for themselves, inflict on the innocent infant 
to whom the bulk of their worldly possessions is to be: 
clandestinely conveyed? Would all the gold of Ophir be 
compensation enough for her? 

Slowly De Mauleon roused himself, and turned from the; 
solitary place where he had been seated to a more crowded 
part of the ramparts. He passed a group of young Moblots, 
with flowers wreathed round their gun-barrels. "If," said 
one of them gaily, "Paris wants bread, it never wants, 
flowers." His companions laughed merrily, and burst out 
into a scurrile song in ridicule of St. Trochu. Just then; 
an obus fell a few yards before the group. The sound only 
for a moment drowned the song, but the splinters struck a 
man in a coarse, ragged dress, who had stopped to listen to 
the fingers, At bis 9harp cry, two men hasteued to hia 
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side; one was Victor de Maul^n; the other was a surgeon, 
who quitted another group of idlers — National Guards — at- 
tracted by the shriek that summoned his professional aid. 
The poor man was terribly wounded. The surgeon, glanc- 
ing at De Maul^on, shrugged his shoulders, and muttered, 
"Past help!" The sufferer turned his haggard eyes on the 
Vicomte, and gasped out, " M. de Maul^on?" 

" That is my name, " answered Victor, surprised^ and not 
immediately recognising the sufferer. 

" Hist, Jean Lebeau ! — look at me : you recollect me now, 
— Marc le Roux, concierge to the Secret Council. Ay, I 
found out who you were long ago — followed you home from 
the last meeting you broke up. But I did not betray you, 
or you would have been murdered long since. Beware of 

the old set — beware of — of " Here his voice broke off 

into shrill exclamations of pain. Curbing hid last agonies 
with a powerful effort, he faltered forth, " You owe me a 
service — see to the little one at home — she is starving." 
The death-mZe came on; in a few moments he was no 
more. 

Victor gave orders for the removal of the corpse, and 
hurried away. The surgeon, who had changed countenance 
when he overheard the name in which the dying man had 
addressed De Mauldon, gazed silently after De Maul^n^s 
retreating form, and then, also quitting the dead, rejoined 
the group he had quitted. Some of those who composed it 
acquired evil renown later in the war of the Communists, 
and came to disastrous ends : among that number the Pole 
Loubinsky and other members of the Secret Council. The 
Italian Easelli was there too, but, subtler than his French 
confreres^ he divined the fate of the Communists, and gkded 
from it — safe now in his native land, destined there, no 
doubt, to the funereal honours and lasting renown which 
Italy bestows on the dust of her sons who have advocated 
assassination out of love for the human race. 

Amid this group, too, was a National Guard, strayed 
from his proper post, and stretched on the frozen ground; 
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and, early though the hour, in the profound sleep of in- 
toxication. 

"So," said Loubinsky, "you have found your errand in 
vain, Citizen le Noy ; another victim to the imbecility of 
our generals." 

" And partly one of us, " replied the Medecin des Pauvres. 
**You remember poor le Koux, who kept the old haraque 
where the Council of Ten used to meet? Yonder he lies." 

<* Don't talk of the Council of Ten. What fools and 
dupes we were made by that vieux gredin, Jean Lebeau! 
How I wish I could meet him again !" 

Gaspard le Noy smiled sarcastically. "So much the 
worse for you, if you did. A muscular and a ruthless fel- 
low is that Jean Lebeau!" Therewith he turned to the 
drunken sleeper and woke him up with a shake and a kick. 

" Armand — ^Armand Monnier, I say, rise, rub your eyes. 
What if you are called to your post? What if you are 
shamed as a deserter and a coward?" 

Armand turned, rose with an effort from the recumbent 
to the sitting posture, and stared dizzily in the face of the 
Medecin des Pauvres. 

**I was dreaming that I had (taught by the throat," said 
Armand, wildly, " the aristo who shot my brother ; and lo, 
there were two men, Victor de Maul^on and Jean Lebeau." 

"Ah! there is something in dreams," said the surgeon. 
^*Once in a thousand times a dream comes true." 



CHAPTER V. 



The time now came when all provision of food or of fuel 
failed the modest household of Isaura ; and there was not 
only herself and the Venosta to feed and warm — there were 
the servants whom they had brought from Italy, and had 
not the heart now to dismiss to the certainty of famine. 
True, one of the three, the man, had returned to his native 
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land before the commencement of the siege; but the two 
women had remained. They supported themselves now as 
they could on the meagre rations accorded by the Govern- 
ment. Still Isaura attended the ambulance to which she 
was attached. From the ladies associated with her she 
could readily have obtained ample supplies : but they had 
no conception of her real state of destitution ; and there 
was a false pride generally prevalent among the respectable 
classes, which Isaura shared, that concealed distress lest 
alms should be proffered. 

The destitution of the household had been carefully con- 
cealed from the parents of Gustave Rameau, until, one day, 
Madame Rameau, entering at the hour at which she gener- 
ally, and her husband sometimes, came for a place by the 
fireside and a seat at the board, found on the one only 
ashes, on the other a ration of the black nauseous com- 
pound which had become the substitute for bread* 

Isaura was absent on her duties at the ambulance hospi-^ 
tal, — purposely absent, for she shrank from the bitter task 
of making clear to the friends of her betrothed the impos- 
sibility of continuing the aid to their support which their 
son had neglected to contribute; and still more from the 
comment which she knew they would make on his conduct, 
in absenting himself so wholly of late, and in the time of 
such trial and pressure, both from them and from herself. 
Truly, she rejoiced at that absence so far as it affected 
herself. Every hour of the day she silently asked her con- 
science whether she were not now absolved from a promise 
won from her only by an assurance that she had power to 
influence for good the life that now voluntarily separated 
itself from her own. As she had never loved Gustave, so 
she felt no resentment at the indifference his conduct mani- 
fested. On the contrary, she hailed it as a sign that the 
annulment of their betrothal would be as welcome to him 
as to herself. And if so, she could restore to him the sort 
of compassionate friendship she had learned to cherish in 
the hour of his illness and repentance. She had resolved 
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to seize the first opportunity he afforded to her of speaking 
to him with frank and truthful plainness. But, meanwhile, 
her gentle nature recoiled from the confession of her resolve 
to appeal to Gustave himself for the rupture of their en- 
gagement. 

Thus the Venosta alone received Madame Kameau; and 
•while that lady was still gazing round her with an emotion 
too deep for immediate utterance, her husband entered with 
an expression of face new to him — the look of a man who 
has been stung to anger, and who has braced his mind to 
some stern determination. This altered countenance of the 
good-tempered bourgeois was not, however, noticed by the 
two women. The Venosta did not even raise her eyes to 
it, as with humbled accents she said, "Pardon, dear Mon^ 
sieur, pardon, Madame, our want of hospitality; it is not 
our hearts that fail. We kept our state from you as long 
as we could. Now it speaks for itself: 7a fame e una 
{fretta festin. ' " 

"Oh, Madame! and oh, my poor Isaura!" cried Madame 
Rameau, bursting into tears. '* So we have been all thig 
time a burden on you, — aided to bring such want on youl 
How can we ever be forgiven? And my son — to leave us 
thus, — not even to tell us where to find him!" 

"Do not degrade us, my wife," said M. Rameau, with 
unexpected dignity, " by a word to imply that we would 
«toop to sue for support to our ungrateful child. No, we 
will not starve ! I am strong enough still to find food for 
you. I will apply for restoration to the National Guard. 
They have augmented the pay to married men ; it is now 
nearly two francs and a half a-day to Sipere defamille, and 
on that pay we all can at least live. Courage, my wifet 
I will go at once for employment. Many men older than I 
am are at watch on the ramparts, and will march to the 
battle on the next sortie." 

"It shall not be so," exclaimed Madame Rameau, vehe=» 
mently, and winding her arm round her husband's neck. 
^* I loved my son better than thee once— more §hame to me* 
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Now, I would rather lose twenty such sons than peril thy 
life, my Jacques! Madame," she continued, turning to 
the Venosta, " thou wert wiser than I. Thou wert ever 
opposed to the union between thy young friend and my 
son. I felt sore with thee for it^a mother is so selfish 
when she puts herself in the place of her child. I thought 
that only through marriage with one so pure, so noble, so 
holy, Gustave could be saved from sin and evil. I am de- 
ceived. A man so heartless to his parents, so neglectful of 
his affianced, is not to be redeemed. I brought about this 
betrothal : tell Isaura that I release her from it. I have 
watched her closely since she was entrapped into it. I 
know how miserable the thought of it has made her, 
though, in her sublime devotion to her plighted word, she 
sought to conceal from me the real state of her heart. If 
the betrothal bring such sorrow, what would the union do! 
Tell her this from me. Come, Jacques, come away!" 

"Stay, Madame!" exclaimed the Venosta, her excitable 
nature much affected by this honest outburst of feeling. 
" It is true that I did oppose, so far as I could, my poor 
Ficcola^s engagement with M. Gustave. But I dare not 
do your bidding. Isaura would not listen to me. And let 
us be just! M. Gustave may be able satisfactorily to ex- 
plain his seeming indifference and neglect. His health is 
always very delicate ; perhaps he may be again dangerously 
ill. He serves in the National Guard; perhaps — " she 
paused, but the mother conjectured the word left unsaid, 
and, clasping her hands, cried out in anguish, '^ Perhaps 
dead! — and we have wronged him! Oh, Jacques, Jacques I 
how shall we find out — how discover our boy? Who can 
tell us where to search? at the hospital — or in the ceme- 
teries?" At the last word she dropped into a seat, and her 
whole frame shook with her sobs. 

Jacques approached her tenderly, and kneeling by her 
side, said: 

. "No, m^amie, comfort thyself, if it be indeed comfort to 
jeam that thy son is alive and well. For my part, I know 
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not if I would not rather he had died in his innocent child- 
hood. I have seen him — spoken to him. I know where 
he is to be found." 

" You do, and concealed it from me? Oh, Jacques!" 

" Listen to me, wife, and you, too, Madame ; for what I 
have to say should be made known to Mademoiselle Ci-^ 
cogna. Some time since, on the night of the famous sortie, 
when at my post on the ramparts, I was told that Gustave 
had joined himself to the most violent of the Eed Kepub* 
licans, and had uttered at the Club de la Vengeance senti- 
ments, of which I will only say that I, his father and a 
Frenchman, hung my head with shame when they were re- 
peated to me. I resolved to go to the club myself. I did. 
I heard him speak — heard him denounce Christianity as the 
instrument of tyrants." 

"Ah!" cried the two women, with a simultaneous shud- 
der. 

"When the assembly broke up, I waylaid him at the 
door. I spoke to him seriously. I told him what anguish 
such announcement of blasphemous opinions would inflict 
on his pious mother. I told him I should deem it my 
duty to inform Mademoiselle Cicogna, and warn her against 
the union on which he had told us his heart was bent. He 
appeared sincerely moved by what I said ; implored me to 
keep silence towards his mother and his betrothed; and 
promised, on that condition, to relinquish at once what he 
called *his career as an orator,' and appear no more at such 
execrable clubs. On this understanding I held my tongue. 
Why, with such other causes of grief and suffering, should 
I tell thee, poor wife, of a sin that I hoped thy son had 
repented and would not repeat? And Gustave kept his 
word. He has never, so far as I know, attended, at least 
spoken, at the Red clubs since that evening." 

"Thank heaven so far," murmured Madame Rameau. 

" So far, yes ; but hear more. A little time after I thus 
met him he changed his lodging, and did not confide to us 
his new address, giving as a reason to us that he wished t(> 
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avoid all clue to his discovery by that pertinacious Made- 
moiselle Julie." 

Eameau had here sunk his voice into a whisper, intended 
only for his wife, but the ear of the Venosta was fine 
enough to qatch the sound, and she repeated, ^^ Mademoi- 
selle Julie! Santa Maria! who is she?" 

"Oh!" said M. Eameau, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
and with true Parisian sang froid as to such matters of 
morality, "a trifle not worth considering. Of course, a 
good-looking gargon like Gustave must have his little affairs 
of the heart before he settles for life. Unluckily, amongst 
those of Gustave was one with a violent-tempered girl who 
persecuted him when he left her, and he naturally wished 
to avoid' all chance of a silly scandal, if only out of respect 
to the dignity of his fiancee. But I found that was not 
the true motive, or at least the only one, for concealment. 
Prepare yourself, my poor wife. Thou hast heard of these 
terrible journals which the decheance has let loose upon us. 
Our unhappy boy is the principal writer of one of the worst 
of them, under the name of 'Diderot le Jeune.' " 

" What !" cried the Venosta. " That monster ! The good 
Abb^ Vertpr^ was telling us of the writings with that name 
attached to them. The Abb^ himself is denounced by name 
as one of those meddling priests who are to be constrained 
to serve as soldiers or pointed out to the vengeance of the 
canaille. ls2i\iT2i'B fiancee a blasphemer!" 

"Hush, hush!" said Madame Eameau, rising, very pale 
but self-collected. " How do you know this, Jacques?" 

" From the lips of Gustave himself. I heard first of it 
yesterday from one of the young reprobates with whom he 
used to be familiar, and who even complimented me on the 
rising fame of my son, and praised the eloquence of his ar- 
ticle that day. But I would not believe him. I bought the 
journal — here it is; saw the name and address of the print- 
er — went this morning to the office — was there told that 
* Diderot le Jeune' was within revising the press — stationed 
myself by the street door, and when Gustave came out I 
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seized his arm, and asked him to say Yes ot No if he was 
the author of this infamous article, — this, which I now hold 
in my hand. He owned the authorship with pride ; talked 
wildly of the great man he was — of the great things he was 
ix) do ; said that, in hitherto concealing his truk name, he 
had done all he could to defer to the bigoted pri3judices of 
his parents and his fiancee; and that if geniuai like fire, 
would find its way out, he could not help it; that a time 
was rapidly coming when his opinions would be i^ppermost; 
that since October the Communists were gaininig ascend- 
ancy, and only waited the end of the siege to put'^down the 
present Government, and with it all hypocrisies aiid shams, 
religious or social. My wife, he was rude to mej, insult- 
ing! but he had been drinking — that made him incautious: 
and he continued to walk by my side towards his own lodg^ 
ing, on reaching which he ironically invited me to enter, 
saying, *I should meet there men who would soon argue 
me out of my obsolete notions.' You may go to him, rwife^ 
now, if you please. I will not, nor will I take from Him a 
crust of bread. I came hither, determined to tell the young 
lady all this, if I found her at home. I should be a disl^on*- 
oured man if I suffered her to be cheated into misei*}'. 
There, Madame Venosta, there! Take that journal, show 
it to Mademoiselle; and report to her all I have said." 

M. Rameau, habitually the mildest of men, had, in talk- 
ing, worked himself up into positive fury. 

His wife, calmer but more deeply affected, made a pite- 
ous sign to the Venosta not to say more; and without other 
salutation or adieu took her husband's arm, and led him 
from the house. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Obtaining from her husband Gustavo's address, Madame 
Rameau hastened to her son's apartment alone through the 
darkling streets. The house in which he lodged was in a 
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different quai^l^r from that in which Isaura had visited 
him. Then, 4he street selected was still in the centre of 
the heau monde — now, it was within the preciucts of thai 
section of t]de many-faced capital in which the heau monde 
was held iki detestation or scorn ; still the house had cer* 
tain pretensions, boasting a courtyard and a porter's lodge. 
Madame !&ameau, instructed to moimt au second^ found the 
door ajar,, and, entering, perceived on the table of the little 
salon the jtemains of a feast which, however untempting it 
might have been in happier times, contrasted strongly with 
the meagre fare of which Gustave's parents had deemed 
themselves fortunate to partake at the board of his be* 
trothed ; remnants of those viands which offered to the in- 
quisitive epicure an experiment in food much too costly for 
the popular stomach — dainty morsels of elephant, hippo- 
potamus, and wolf, interspersed with half -emptied bottles 
of varied and high-priced wines. Passing these evidences 
of unseasonable extravagance with a mute sentiment of 
ange/r and disgust, Madame Eameau penetrated into a 
small cabinet, the door of which was also ajar, and saw her 
soi^ stretched on his bed half dressed, breathing heavily in 
the sleep which follows intoxication. She did not attempt 
to disturb him. She placed herself quietly by his side, 
gazing mournfully on the face which she had once so 
proudly contemplated, now haggard and faded, -7-still 
strangely beautiful, though it was the beauty of ruin. 

From time to time he stirred uneasily, and muttered 
broken words, in which fragments of his own delicately- 
worded verse were incoherently mixed up with ribald slangy 
addressed to imaginary companions. In his dreams he was 
evidently living over, again his late revel, with episodical 
diversions into the poet-world, of which he was rather a 
vagrant nomad than a settled cultivator. Then she would 
silently bathe his feverish temples with the perfumed water 
she found on his dressing-table. And so she watched till,, 
in the middle of the night, he woke up, and recovered the 
possession of his reason with a quickness that surprised 
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Madame Rameau. He was, indeed, one of those men in 
wliom excess of drink, when slept off, is succeeded by ex- 
treme mildness, the effect of nervous exhaustion, and by a 
dejected repentance, which, to his mother, seemed a pro- 
pitious lucidity of the moral sense. 

Certainly on seeing her he threw himself on her breast, 
and began to shed tears. Madame Eameau had not the 
heart to reproach him sternly. But by gentle degrees she 
made him comprehend the pain he had given to his father, 
and the destitution in which he had deserted his parents 
and his affianced. In his present mood Gustavo was 
deeply affected by these representations. He excused him- 
self feebly by dwelling on the excitement of the times, the 
preoccupation of his mind, the example of his companions ; 
but with his excuses he mingled passionate expressions of 
remorse, and before daybreak mother and son were com- 
pletely reconciled. Then he fell into a tranquil sleep ; and 
Madame Rameau, quite worn out, slept also in the chair 
beside him, her arm around his neck. He awoke before 
she did at a late hour in the morning; and stealing from 
her arm, went to his escritoire, and took forth what money 
he found there, half of which he poured into her lap, kiss- 
ing her till she awoke. 

"Mother," he said, "henceforth I will work for thee 
and my father. Take this trifle now; the rest I reserve 
for Isaura." 

" Joy ! I have found my boy again. But Isaura, I fear 
that she will not take thy money, and all thought of her 
must also be abandoned." 

Gustavo had already turned to his looking-glass, and was 
arranging with care his dark ringlets : his personal vanity— 
his remorse appeased by this pecuniary oblation — had re- 
vived. 

"No," he said gaily, "I don't think I shall abandon her; 
and it is not likely, when she sees and hears me, that she 
can wish to abandon me ! Now let us breakfast, and then I 
will go at once to her." 
II.— 17 
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In the mean while, Isaura, on her return to her apart- 
ment at the wintry nightfall, found a cart stationed at the 
door, and the Venosta on the threshold, superintending the 
removal of various articles of furniture — indeed, all such 
articles as were not absolutely required. 

" Oh, Piccola /" she said, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness, " I did not expect thee back so soon. Hush ! I have 
made a famous bargain. I have foimd a broker to buy 
these things which we don't want just at present, and can 
replace by new and prettier things when the siege is over 
and we get our money. The broker pays down on the nail 
and thou wilt not go to bed without supper. There are no 
ills which are not more supportable after food." 

Isaura smiled faintly, kissed the Venosta's cheek, and 
ascended with weary steps to the sitting-room. There she 
seated herself quietly, looking with abstracted eyes round 
the bare dismantled space by the light of the single candle. 

When the Venosta re-entered, she was followed by the 
servants, bringing in a daintier meal than they had known 
for days — a genuine rabbit, potatoes, marrons glaces, a bottle 
of wine, and a pannier of wood. The fire was soon lighted, 
the Venosta plying the bellows. It was not till this ban- 
quet, of which Isaura, faint as she was, scarcely partook, 
had been remitted to the two Italian women-servants, and 
another* log been thrown on the hearth, that the Venosta 
opened the subject which was pressing on her heart. She 
did this with a joyous smile, taking both Isaura' s hands in 
her own, and stroking them fondly. 

" My child, I have such good news for thee ! Thou hast 
escaped — thou art free!" and then she related all that M. 
Rameau had said, and finished by producing the copy of 
Gustave's unhallowed journal. 

When she had read the latter, which she did with com- 
pressed lips and varying colour, the girl fell on her knees — 
not to thank Heaven that she would now escape a union 
from which her soul so recoiled — not that she was indeed 
free, but to pray, with tears rolling down her cheeks, that 
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God would yet save to Himself, and to good ends, the soul 
that she had failed to bring to Him. ' All previous irrita- 
tion against Gustavo was gone : all had melted into an in- 
effable compassion. 



CHAPTER VII. 



When, a little before noon, Gustave was admitted by the 
servant into Isaura's saloriy its desolate condition, stripped 
of all its pretty feminine elegancies, struck him with a 
sense of discomfort to himself which superseded any more 
remorseful sentiment. The day was intensely cold: the 
single log on the hearth did not bum ; there were only two 
or three chairs in the room; even the carpet, which had 
been of gaily coloured Aubusson, was gone. His teeth 
chattered; and he only replied by a dreary nod to the ser- 
vant who informed him that Madame Venosta was gone 
out, and Mademoiselle had not yet quitted her own room. 

If there be a thing which a true Parisian of Rameau's 
stamp associates with love of woman, it is a certain sort of 
elegant surroundings, a pretty boudoir, a cheery hearth, an 
easy fauteuiL In the absence of such attributes, ^^fugit 
retro Vemis.^' If the Englishman invented the word com- 
fort, it is the Parisian who most thoroughly comprehends 
the thing. And he resents the loss of it in any house 
where he has been accustomed to look for it, as a personal 
wrong to his feelings. 

Left for some minutes alone, Gustave occupied himself 
with kindling the log, and muttering, " Par tons les diables, 
quel chien de rhume je vais attraper /" He turned as he 
heard the rustle of a robe and a light slow step. Isaura 
stood before him. Her aspect startled him. He had come 
prepared to expect grave displeasure and a frigid recep- 
tion. But the expression of Isaura' s face was more kindly, 
more gentle, more tender, than he had seen it since the 
day she had accepted his suit. 
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Knowing from his mother what his father had said to 
his prejudice, he thought within himself, ** After all, the 
poor girl loves me better than I thought. She is sensible 
and enlightened; she cannot pretend to dictate an opinion 
to a man like me.'' 

He approached with a complacent self-assured mien, and 
took her hand, which she yielded to him quietly, leading 
her to one of the few remaming chairs, and seating himself 
beside her. 

" Dear Isaura, " he said, talking rapidly all the while he 
performed this ceremony, " I need not assure you of my 
utter ignorance of the state to which the imbecility of our 
Government, and the cowardice, or rather the treachery, of 
our generals, has reduced you. I only heard of it late last 
night from my mother. I hasten to claim my right to share 
with you the humble resources which I have saved by the in- 
tellectual labours that have absorbed all such moments as 
my military drudgeries left to the talents which, even at such 
a moment, paralysing minds less energetic, have sustained 
me :" — and therewith he poured several pieces of gold and 
silver on the table beside her chair. 

"Gustave," then said Isaura, "I am well pleased that 
you thus prove that I was not mistaken when I thought 
and said that, despite all appearances, all errors, your heart 
was good. Oh, do but follow its true impulses, and " 

" Its impulses lead me ever to thy feet," interrupted Gus- 
tave, with a fervour which sounded somewhat theatrical 
and hollow. 

The girl smiled, not bitterly, not mockingly; but Gus- 
tave did not like the smile. 

"Poor Gustave," she said, with a melancholy pathos in 
her soft voice, " do you not understand that the time has 
come when such commonplace compliments ill suit our al- 
tered positions to each other? Nay, listen to me patiently ; 
and let not my words in this last interview pain you to re- 
call. If either of us be to blame in the engagement hastily 
contracted, it is I. GustavC; when you, exaggerating in 
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your imagination the nature of your sentiments for me, 
said with such earnestness that on my consent to our union 
depended your health, your life, your career; that if I 
withheld that consent you were lost, and in despair would 
seek distraction from thought in all from which your  
friends, your mother, the duties imposed upon Genius for 
tiie good of Man to the ends of God, should withhold and 
save you — when you said all this, and I believed it, I felt 
as if Heaven commanded me not to desert the soul which 
appealed to me in the crisis of its struggle and peril. Gus- 
tave, I repent; I was to blame." 

"How to blame?" 

" I overrated my power over your heart : I overrated still 
more, perhaps, my power over my own." 

"Ah, your own! I understand now. You did not love 
me?" 

" I never said that I loved you in the sense in which you 
use the word. I told you that the love which you have de- 
scribed in your verse, and which," she added, falteringly, 
with heightened colour and with hands tightly clasped, ** I 
have conceived possible in my dreams, it was not mine to 
give. You declared you were satisfied with such affection 
as I could bestow. Hush ! let me go on. You said that 
affection would increase, would become love, in proportion 
as I knew you more. It has not done so. Nay, it passed 
away ; even before this time of trial and of grief, I became 
aware how different from the love you professed was the 
neglect which needs no excuse, for it did not pain me." 

"You are cruel indeed. Mademoiselle." 

" No, indeed, I am kind. I wish you to feel no pang at 
our parting. Truly I had resolved, when the siege termi- 
nated, and the time to speak frankly of our engagement 
came, to tell you that 1 shrank from the thought of a union 
between us ; and that it was for the happiness of both that 
our promises should be mutually cancelled. The moment 
has come sooner than I thought. Even had I loved you, 
Gustavo, as deeply as — as well as the beings of Romanqe 
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love, I would not dare to wed one who calls upon mortals 
to deny God; demolish His altars, treat His worship as a 
crime. No; I would sooner die of a broken heart, that I 
might the sooner be one of those souls privileged to pray 
the Divine Intercessor for merciful light on those beloved 
and left dark on earth." 

"Isaura!'' exclaimed Gustave, his mobile temperament 
impressed, not by the words of Isaura, but by the passion- 
ate earnestness with which they were uttered, and by the 
exquisite spiritual beauty which her face took from the 
combined sweetness and fervour of its devout expression, 
— " Isaura, I merit your censure, your sentence of condem- 
nation ; but do not ask me to give back your plighted troth. 
I have not the strength to do so. More than ever, more 
than when first pledged to me, I need the aid, the compan- 
ionship, of my guardian angel. You were that to me once; 
abandon me not now. In these terrible times of revolu- 
tion, excitable natures catch madness from each other. A 
writer in the heat of his passion says much that he does 
not mean to be literally taken, which in cooler moments he 
repents and retracts. Consider, too, the pressure of want, 
of hunger. It is the opinions that you so condemn which 
alone at this moment supply bread to the writer. But say 
you will yet pardon me, — yet give me trial if I offend no 
more — if I withdraw my aid to any attacks on your views, 
your religion — if I say, *Thy God shall be my God, and 
thy people shall be my people.'" 

"Alas!" said Isaura, softly, "ask thyself if those be 
words which I can believe again. Hush!" she continued, 
checking his answer with a more kindling countenance and 
more impassioned voice. " Are they, after all, the words 
that man should address to woman? Is it on the strength 
of Woman that Man should rely? Is it to her that he 
should say, 'Dictate my opinions on all that belongs to the 
Mind of man ; change the doctrines that I have thought- 
fully formed and honestly advocate ; teach me how to act 
on earth, clear all my doubts as to my hopes of heaven' ? 
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No, Gustave; in this task man never should repose ou 
woman. Thou are honest at this moment, my poor friend ; 
but could I believe thee to-day, thou wouldst laugh to-mor- 
row at what woman can be made to believe." 

Stung to the quick by the truth of Isaura's accusation, 
Gustave exclaimed with vehemence ; " All that thou sayest 
is false, and thou knowest it. The influence of woman on 
man for good or for evil defies reasoning. It does mould 
his deeds on earth; it does either make or mar all that fu- 
ture which lies between his life and his gravestone, and of 
whatsoever may lie beyond the grave. Give me up now, 
and thou art responsible for me, for all I do, it may be 
against all that thou deemest holy. Keep thy troth yet 
awhile, and test me. If I come to thee showing how I 
could have injured, and how for thy dear sake I have 
spared, nay, aided, all that thou dost believe and rever- 
ence, then wilt thou dare to say, *Go thy ways alone — I 
forsake thee!' " 

Isaura turned aside her face, but she held out her hand — . 
it was as cold as death. He knew that she had so far 
yielded, and his vanity exulted : he smiled in secret triumph 
as he pressed his kiss on that icy hand and was gone. 

"This is duty — it must be duty," said Isaura to herself. 
*' But where is the buoyant delight that belongs to a duty 
achieved? — where? oh where?" And then she stole with 
drooping head and heavy step into her own room, fell on 
her knees, and prayed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



In vain persons, be they male or female, there is a com- 
placent self-satisfaction in any momentary personal suc- 
cess, however little that success may conduce to — ^nay, 
however much it may militate against — the objects to which 
their vanity itself devotes its more permanent desires* A 
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vain woman may be very anxious to win A , the mag- 

i^ificenty as a partner for life, and yet feel a certain triumph 
when a glance of her eye has made an evening's conquest 
of the pitiful B , although by that achievement she in- 
curs the imminent hazard of losing A altogether. So, 

when Gustave Eameau quitted Isaura, his first feeling was 
that of triumph. His eloquence had subdued her will; 
she had not finally discarded him. But as he wandered 
abstractedly in the biting air, his self-complacency was suc- 
ceeded by mortification and discontent. He felt that he 
had committed himself to promises which he was by no 
means prepared to keep. True, the promises were vague in 
words; but in substance they were perfectly clear — "to 
spare, nay, to aid all that Isaura esteemed and rever- 
enced." How was this possible to him? How could he 
suddenly change the whole character of his writings? — how 
become the defender of marriage and property, of church 
and religion? — how proclaim himself so utter an apostate? 
If he did, how become a leader of the fresh revolution? 
how escape being its victim? Cease to write altogether? 
But then how live? His pen was his sole subsistence, save 
30 sous a-day as a National Guard — 30 sous a day to him, 
who, in order to be Sybarite in tastes, was Spartan in doc- 
trine. Nothing better just at that moment than Spartan 
doctrine, "Live on black broth and fight the enemy." 
And the journalists in vogue so thrived upon that patriotic 
sentiment, that they were the last persons compelled to 
drink the black broth or to fight the enemy. 

"Those women are such idiots when they meddle in 
politics," grumbled between his teeth the enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of Woman's Bights on all matters of love. "And," 
he continued, soliloquising, " it is not as if the girl had any 
large or decent dot; it is not as if she said, *In return for 
the sacrifice of your popularity, your prospects, your opin- 
ions, I give you not only a devoted heart, but an excellent 
table and a capital fire and plenty of pocket-money.' Sacre- 
bleu I when I think of that frozen salon^ and possibly the 
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leg of a mouse for dinner, and a virtuous homily by way 
of grace, the prospect is not alluring; and the girl herself 
is not so pretty as she was — grown very thin. Sur mon 
dme, I think she asks too much — far more than she is 
worth. No, no ; I had better have accepted her dismissal. 
H^lle n^est 2^cis dlgyie de onoU^ 

Just as he arrived at that conclusion, Gustave Eameau 
felt the touch of a light, a soft, a warm, yet a firm hand, 
on his arm. He turned, and beheld the face of the woman 
whom, through so many dreary weeks, he had sought to 
shun — the face of Julie Caumartin. Julie was not, as Sa- 
varin had seen her, looking pinched and wan, with faded 
robes, nor, as when met in the cafe by Lemercier, in the 
faded robes of a theatre. Julie never looked more beauti- 
ful, more radiant, than she did now ; and there was a won- 
derful heartfelt fondness in her voice when she cried, " Mon 
Jiomme! mon liommef seul homme au monde a mon cceiir, 
Gustave, chert adore/ I have found thee — at last — at 
last!" Gustave gazed upon her, stupefied. Involuntarily 
his eye glanced from the freshness of bloom in her face 
which the intense cold of the atmosphere only seemed to 
heighten into purer health, to her dress, which was new 
and handsome — black — he did not know that it was mourn- 
ing — the cloak trimmed with costly sables. Certainly it 
was no mendicant for alms who thus reminded the shiver- 
ing Adonis of the claims of a pristine Venus. He stam- 
mered out her name, "Julie!" — and then he stopped. 

" Ouiy ta Julie ! Petit ingrat ! how I have sought for 
thee ! how I have hungered for the sight of thee ! That 
monster Savarin ! he would not give me any news of thee. 
That is ages ago. But at least Frederic Lemercier, whom T 
saw since, promised to remind thee that I lived still. He 
did not do so, or I should have seen thee — n^ est ce pas?^^ 

" Certainly, certainly — only — chere amie — you know that 
— that — as 1 before announced to thee, I — I — was engaged 
in marriage — and — and " 

" Bat are you married?" 
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*' No, no. Hark! Take care — is not that the hiss of an 
obm ?'' 

"What then? Let it come! Would it might slay us 
both while my hand is in thine!" 

"Ah!" muttered Gustave, inwardly, "what a difference! 
This is love! No preaching here! Mle est plus digne de 
moi que V autre,'' 

"No," he said, aloud, "I am not married. Marriage is 
at best a pitiful ceremony. But if you wished for news of 
me, surely you must have heard of my effect as an orator 
not despised in the Salle Favre. Since, I have withdrawn 
from that arena. But as a journalist I flatter myself that 
I have had a beau succes.'' 

"Doubtless, doubtless, my Gustave, my Poet! Wher- 
ever thou art, thou must be first among men. But, alas! 
it is my fault — my misfortune. I have not been in the 
midst of a world that perhaps rings of thy name." 

"Not my name. Prudence compelled me to conceal. 
that. Still, Genius pierces under any name. You might 
have discovered me under my nom de plume/' 

"Pardon me — I was always bete. But, oh! for so many 
weeks I was so poor — so destitute. I could go nowhere, 
except — don't be ashamed of me — except " 

"Yes? Goon." 

"Except where I could get some money. At first to 
dance — you remember my bolero. Then I got a better en- 
gagement. Do you not remember that you taught me to 
recite verses? Had it been for myself alone, 1 might have 
been contented to starve. Without thee, what was life? 
But thou wilt recollect Madeleine, the old bonne who lived 
with me. Well, she had attended and cherished me since 
I was so high — lived with my mother. Mother! no; it 
seems that Madame Surville was not my mother after all. 
But, of course, I could not let my old Madeleine starve; 
and therefore, with a heart as heavy as lead, I danced and 
declaimed. My heart was not so heavy when I recited thy. 
songs." 
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"My songs! Pauvre angeP^ exclaimed the Poet. 

"And then, too, I thought, *Ah, this dreadful siege! 
He, too, may be poor — he may know want and hunger;' 
and so all 1 could save from Madeleine I put into a box for 
thee, m case thou shouldst come back to me some day. 
Mon hovime, how could I go to the Salle Favre? How 
could I read journals, Gustave? But thou art not married, 
Gustave? Farole d^honneur?^^ 

''''Parole Whonn&iir! What does that matter?" 

" Every thmg ! Ah I I am not so mechante, so mauvaise tete 
as I was some months ago. If thou wert married, I should 
say, 'Blessed and sacred be thy wife! Forget me.* But 
as it IS, one word more. Dost thou love the young lady, 
whoever she be? or does she love thee so well that it would 
be sin in thee to talk trifles to Julie? Speak as honestly 
as if thou wert not a poet. " 

" Honestly, she never said she loved me. I never thought 
she did. But, you see, I was very ill, and my parents and 
friends and my physician said that it was right for me to 
arrange my life, and marry, and so forth. And the girl 
had money, and was a good match. In short, the thing 
was settled. But oh, Julie, she never learned my songs by 
heart! She did not love as thou didst, and still dost. 
And — ah ! well — now that we meet again — now that I look 

in thy face — now that I hear thy voice No, I do not 

love her as I loved, and might yet love thee. But — 
but " 

" Well, but? oh, I guess. Thou seest me well dressed, 
no longer dancing and declaiming at cafes : and thou think- 
est that Julie has disgraced herself? she is unfaithful?" 

Gustave had not anticipated that frankness, nor was the 
idea which it expressed uppermost in his mind when he 
said, " but, but " There were many buts all very con- 
fused, struggling through his mind as he spoke. However, 
he answered as a Parisian sceptic, not ill-bred, naturally 
would answer : 

" My dear friend, my dear child " (the Parisian is very 
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fond of the word child or enfant in addressing a woman), 
"I have never seen thee so beautiful as thou art now; and 
when thou tellest me that thou are no longer poor, and the 
proof of what thou sayest is visible in the furs, which, 
alas! I cannot give thee, what am I to think?" 

" Oh, mon liomme^ rnon homme ! thou art very sph-ltuely 
and that is why I loved thee. I am veiy bete, and that is 
excuse enough for thee if thou couldst not love me. But 
canst thou look me in the face and not know that my eyes 
could not meet thine as they do, if I had been faithless to 
thee even in a thought, when I so boldly touched thine 
arm? Vlens chez moi, come and let me explain all. Only — 
only let me repeat, if another has rights over thee which 
forbid thee to come, say so kindly, and I will never trouble 
thee again." 

Gustave had been hitherto walking slowly by the side of 
Julie, amidst the. distant boom of the besiegers' cannon, 
while the short day began to close ; and along the dreary 
boulevards sauntered idlers turning to look at the young, 
beautiful, well-dressed woman who seemed in such contrast 
to the capital whose former luxuries the " Ondine " of im- 
perial Paris represented. He now offered his arm to Julie ; 
and, quickening his pace, said, " There is no reason why I 
should refuse to attend thee home, and listen to the expla- 
nations thou dost generously condescend to volunteer." 



CHAPTER IX. 



"Ah, indeed! what a difference! what a difference!" 
said Gustave to himself when he entered Julie's apart- 
ment. In her palmier days, when he had first made her 
acquaintance, the apartment no doubt had been infinitely 
more splendid, more abundant in silks and fringes and 
flowers and nicknacks ; but never had it seemed so cheery 
and comfortable and home-like as now. What a contrast 
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to Isaura's dismantled chilly salo7i / She drew him tow- 
ards the hearth, on which, blazing though it was, she piled 
fresh billets, seated him in the easiest of easy-chairs, knelt 
beside him, and chafed his numbed hands in hers ; and as 
her bright eyes fixed tenderly on his, she looked so young 
and so innocent ! You would not then have called her the 
** Ondine of Paris. " 

But when, a little while after, revived by the genial 
warmth and moved by the charm of her beauty, Gustave 
passed his arm round her neck and sought to draw her on 
his lap, she slid from his embrace, shaking her head gently, 
and seated herself, with a pretty air of ceremonious de- 
corum, at a little distance. 

Gustave looked at her amazed. 

*' Caiisons,'^ said she, gravely: "thou wouldst know why 
I am so well dressed, so comfortably lodged, and 1 am long- 
ing to explain to thee all. Some days ago I had just fin- 
ished my performance at the Cafe , and was putting 

on my shawl, when a tall Monsieur, Jort hel homme, with 
the air of a grand seigneur, entered the cafe, and approach- 
ing me politely, said, *I think I have the honour to ad- 
dress Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin?' *That is my name,' 
I said, surprised ; and, looking at him more intently, I rec- 
ognised his face. He had come into the cafe a few days 
before with thine old acquaintance Frederic Lemercier, and 
stood by when I asked Frederic to give me news of thee. 

* Mademoiselle,' he continued, with a serious melancholy 
smile, * I shall startle you when I say that I am appointed 
to act as your guardian by the last request of your mother. ' 

* Of Madame Surville?' * Madame Surville adopted you, but 
was not your mother. We cannot talk at ease here. Al- 
low me to request that you will accompany me to Monsieur 

N , the avoue'. It is not very far from this : and by 

the way I will tell you some news that may sadden, and 
some news that may rejoice.' 

" There was an earnestness in the voice and look of this 
Monsieur that impressed me. He did not offer me his 
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arm ; but I walked by his side in the direction he chose. 
As we walked he told me in very few words that my moth- 
er had been separated from her husband, and for certain 
family reasons had found it so difficult to rear and provide 
for me herself, that she had accepted the offer of Madame 
Surville to adopt me as her own child. While he spoke, 
there came dimly back to me the remembrance of a lady 
who had taken me from my first home, when I had been, 
as 1 understood, at nurse, and left me with poor dear Ma- 
dame Surville, saying, 'This is henceforth your mamma.' 
I never again saw that lady. It seems that many years 
afterwards my true mother desired to regain me. Madame 
Surville was then dead. She failed to trace me out, owing, 
alas 1 to my own faults and change of name. She then en- 
tered a nunnery, but, before doing so, assigned a sum of 
100,000 francs to this gentleman, who was distantly con- 
nected with her, with full power to him to take it to him- 
self, or give it to my use should he discover me, at his dis- 
cretion. *I ask you,' continued the Monsieur, *to go with 

me to Mons. N 's, because the sum is still in his hands. 

He will confirm my statement. All that 1 have now to say 
is this: If you accept my guardianship, if you obey im- 
plicitly my advice, I shall consider the interest of this sum 

which has accumulated since deposited with M. N due 

to you ; and the capital will be your dot on marriage, if the 
marriage be with my consent.'" 

Gustave had listened very attentively, and without inter- 
ruption, until now ; when he looked up, and said with his 
customary sneer, ** Did your Monsieur, fort hel homme, you 
say, inform you of the value of the advice, rather of the 
commands, you were implicitly to obey?" 

"Yes,'- answered Julie, "not then, but later. Let me 

go on. We arrived at M. N 's, an elderly grave man. 

He said that all he knew was that he held the money in 
trust for the Monsieur with me, to be given to him, with 
the accumulations of interest, on the death of the lady who 
had deposited it. If that Monsieur had instructions how 
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to dispose of the money, they were not known to him. All 
he had to do was to transfer it absolutely to him on the 
proper certificate of the lady's death. So you see, Gustave, 
that the Monsieur could have kept all from me if he had 
liked." 

" Your Monsieur is very generous. Perhaps you will 
now tell me his name." 

"No; he forbids me to do it yet." 

"And he took this apartment for you, and gave you 
money to buy that smart dress and these furs. Bah! 7non 
enfant J why try to deceive me? Do I not know my Paris? 
Xfort hel homme does not make himself guardian to 2ifort 
belle fille so young and fair as Mademoiselle Julie Caumar- 
tin without certain considerations which shall be nameless, 
like himself." 

Julie's eyes flashed. "Ah, Gustave! ah, Monsieur!" 
she said, half angrily, half plaintively, "I see that my 
guardian knew you better than I did. Never mind ; I will 
not reproach. Thou hast the right to despise me." 

"Pardon! I did not mean to offend thee," said Gustave, 
somewhat disconcerted. " But own that thy story is 
strange; and this guardian, who knows me better than 
thou — does he know me at all? Didst thou speak to him 
of me?" 

" How could I help it? He says that this terrible war, 
in which he takes an active part, makes his life uncertain 
from day to day. He wished to complete the trust be- 
queathed to him by seeing me safe in the love of some 
worthy man who" — she paused for a moment with an ex- 
pression of compressed anguish, and then hurried on — 
" who would recognise what was good in me, — would never 
reproach me for — for — the past. I then said that my heart 
was thine : I could never marry any one but thee." 

"Marry me," faltered Gustave — "marry!" 

"And," continued the girl, not heeding his interruption, 
" he said thou wert not the husband he would choose for 
me: that thou wert not — no, I cannot wound thee by re- 

/ 
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peating what he said unkindly, unjustly. He bade nae 
think of thee no more. I said again, that is impossible. " 

"But," resumed Kameau, with an affected laugh, "why 
think of anything so formidable as marriage? Thou lovest 

me, and " He approached again, seeking to embrace 

her. She recoiled. **Xo, Gustave, no. 1 have sworn — 
sworn solemnly by the memory of my lost mother — that I 
will never sin again. I will never be to thee other than thy 
friend — or thy wife." 

Before Gustave could reply to these words, which took 
him wholly by surprise, there was a ring at the outer door, 
and the old bonne ushered in Victor de Maul^on. He halted 
at the threshold, and his brow contracted. 

"So you have already broken faith with me, Mademoi- 
selle?" 

"No, Monsieur, 1 have not broken faith," cried Julie, 
passionately. " I told you that I would not seek to find 
out Monsieur Kameau. I did not seek, but I met him un- 
expectedly. I owed to him an explanation. I invited him 
here to give that explanation. Without it, what would he 
have thought of me? Now he may go, and I will never 
admit him again without your sanction." 

The Vicomte turned his stern look upon Gustave, who 
though, as we know, not wanting in personal courage, felt 
cowed by his false position ; and his eye fell, quailed before 
De Mauleon's gaze. 

" Leave us for a few minutes alone, Mademoiselle, " said 
the Vicomte. "Nay, Julie," he added, in softened tones, 
"fear nothing. I, too, owe explanation — friendly expla- 
nation — to M. Eameau." 

With his habitual courtesy towards women, he extended 
his hand to Julie, and led her from the room. Then, clos- 
ing the door, he seated himself, and made a sign to Gus- 
tave to do the same. 

" Monsieur, " said De Mauleon, " excuse me if I detain 
you. A very few words will suffice for our present inter- 
view. I take it for granted that Mademoiselle has told you 

\ 
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that she is no child of Madame Surville's: that her own 
mother bequeathed her to my protection and guardianship 
with a modest fortune which is at my disposal to give or 
withhold. The little I have seen already of Mademoiselle 
impresses me with sincere interest in her fate. I look with 
compassion on what she may have been in the past; I an- 
ticipate with hope what she may be in the future. I do 
not ask you to see her in either with my eyes. I say 
frankly that it is my intention, and I may add, my resolve, 
that the ward thus left to my charge shall be henceforth 
safe from the temptations that have seduced her poverty, 
her inexperience, her vanity, if you will, but have not yet 
corrupted her heart. Bref, I must request you to give me 
your word of honour that you will hold no further commu- 
nication with her. I can allow no sinister influence to 
stand between her fate and honour." 

"You speak well and nobly, M. le Vicomte," said Ra- 
meau, "and I give the promise you exact." He added, 
feelingly : " It is true her heart has never been corrupted : 
that is good, affectionate, unselfish as a child's. J^ai Vhon- 
neur de vous saluer, M. le Vicomte." 

He bowed with a dignity unusual to him, and tears were 
in his eyes as he passed by De Mauleon and gained the ante- 
room. There a side -door suddenly opened, and Julie's 
face, anxious, eager, looked forth. 

Gustavo paused: "Adieu, Mademoiselle! Adieu, though 
we may never meet again, — though our fates divide us, — be- 
lieve me that I shall ever cherish your memory — and " 

The girl interrupted him, impulsively seizing his arm, 
and looking him in the face with a wild fixed stare. 

"Hush! dost thou mean to say that we are parted, — 
parted for ever?" 

"Alas!" said Gustave, " what option is before us? Your 
guardian rightly forbids my visits ; and even were I free to 
offer you my hand, you yourself say that I am not a suitor 
he would approve." 

Julie turned her eyes towards De Mauleon, who, foUow- 
Ji~18 
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ing Gustave into the ante-room, stood silent and impassive, 
leaning against the wall. 

He now understood and replied to the pathetic appeal in 
the girPs eyes. 

"My young ward," he said, **M. Rameau expresses 
himself with propriety and truth. Suffer him to depart. 
He belongs to the former life; reconcile yourself to the 
new." 

He advanced to take her hand, making a sign to Gus- 
tave to depart. But as he approached Julie, she uttered 
a weak piteous wail, and fell at his feet senseless. De 
Mauleon raised and carried her into her room, where he left 
her to the care of the old bonne. On re-entering the ante- 
room, he found Gustave still lingering by the outer door, 

" You will pardon me, Monsieur, " he said to the Vicomte, 

" but in fact I feel so uneasy, so unhappy. Has she ? 

You see, you see that there is danger to her health, per- 
haps to her reason, in so abrupt a separation, so cruel a 
rupture between us. Let me call again, or I may not have 
strength to keep my promise." 

De Mauldon remained a few minutes musing. Then he 
said in a whisper, " Come back into the salon. Let us talk 
frankly." 



CHAPTER X. 



" M. Rameau," said De Mauleon, when the two men had 
reseated themselves in the salony " I will honestly say that 
my desire is to rid myself as soon as I can of the trust of 
guardian to this young lady. Playing as I do with fortune, 
my only stake against her favours is my life. I feel as if 
it were my duty to see that Mademoiselle is not left alone 
and friendless in the world at my decease. I have in my 
mind for her a husband that I think in every way suitable : 
a handsome and brave young fellow in my battalion, of re- 
spectable birth, without any living relations to consult as 
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to iis choice. 1 have reason to believe that if Julie mar- 
ried him, she need never fear as a reproach to her antece- 
dents. Her dot would suffice to enable him to realise his 
own wish of a country town in Normandy. And in that 
station, Paris and its temptations would soon pass from the 
poor child's thoughts, as an evil dream. But I cannot dis- 
pose of her hand without her own consent; and if she is to 
be reasoned out of her fancy for you, I have no time to de- 
vote to the task. I come to the point. You are not the 
man I would choose for her husband. But, evidently, you 
are the man she would choose. Are you disposed to marry 
her? You hesitate, very natutally; I have no right to de- 
mand an immediate answer to a question so serious. Per- 
haps you will think over it, and let me know in a day or 
two? I take it for granted that if you were, as I heard, 
engaged before the siege to marry the Signora Cicogna, that 
engagement is annulled?" 

" Why take it for granted?" asked Gustave, perplexed. 

" Simply because I find you here. Nay, spare explana- 
tions and excuses. I quite understand that you were in- 
vited to come. But a man solemnly betrothed to a demoi-^ 
selle like the Signora Cicogna, in a time of such dire calamity 
and peril, could scarcely allow himself to be tempted to ac- 
cept the invitation of one so beautiful, and so warmly at- 
tached to him, as is Mademoiselle Julie ; and on witnessing 
the passionate strength of that attachment, say that he can- 
not keep a promise not to repeat his visits. But if I mis- 
take, and you are still betrothed to the Signorina, of course 
all discussion is at an end." 

Gustave hung his head in some shame, and in much be- 
wildered doubt. 

The practised observer of men's characters, and of shift- 
ing phases of mind, glanced at the poor poet's perturbed 
countenance with a half -smile of disdain. 

"It is for you to judge how far the very love to you 
so ingenuously evinced by my ward — how far the reasons 
against marriage with one whose antecedents expose her to 
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reproach — should influence one of your advanced opinions 
upon social ties. Such reasons do not appear to have with 
artists the same weight they have with the bourgeoisie. I 
have but to add that the husband of Julie will receive with 
her hand a dot of nearly 120,000 francs; and I have reason 
to believe that that fortune will be increased — how much, I 
cannot guess — when the cessation of the siege will allow 
communication with England. One word more. I should 
wish to rank the husband of my ward in the number of my 
friends. If he did not oppose the political opinions witi 
which I identify my own career, I should be pleased to 
make any rise in the world achieved by me assist to the 
raising of himself. But my opinions, as during the time 
we were brought together you were made aware, are those 
of a practical man of the world, and have nothing in com- 
mon with Communists, Socialists, Internationalists, or what- 
ever sect would place the aged societies of Europe in Me- 
dea's caldron of youth. At a moment like the present, 
fanatics and dreamers so abound that the number of such 
sinners will necessitate a general amnesty when order is 
restored. What a poet so young as you may have written 
or said at such a time will be readily forgotten and for- 
given a year or two hence, provided he does not put his 
notions into violent action. But if you choose to persevere 
in the views you now advocate, so be it. They will not 
make poor Julie less a believer in your wisdom and genius. 
Only they will separate you from me, and a day may come 
when I should have the painful duty of ordering you to be 
shot — Dii mellora. Think over all I have thus frankly 
said. Give me your answer within forty-eight hours ; and 
meanwhile hold no communication with my ward. 1 have 
the honour to wish you good-day." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The short grim day was closing when Gustave, quitting, 
Julie's apartment, again found himself in the streets. His 
thoughts were troubled and confused. He was the more 
affected by Julie's impassioned love for him, by the con- 
trast with Isaura's words and manner in their recent inter- 
view. His own ancient fancy for the " Ondine of Paris '' 
became revived by the difficulties between their ancient in- 
tercourse which her unexpected scruples and De Maul^on's 
guardianship interposed. A witty writer thus defines tine 
passioTij ** tine caprice infiamme par des obstacles, " In the 
ordinary times of peace, Gustave, handsome, aspiring to 
reputable position in the beau monde, would not have ad- 
mitted any considerations to compromise his station by 
marriage with 2l figurante. But now the wild political doc- 
trines he had embraced separated his ambition from that 
beau mondcy and combined it with ascendancy over the revo- 
lutionists of the populace — a direction which he must aban- 
don if he continued his suit to Isaura. Then, too, the im- 
mediate possession of Julie's dot was not without temptation 
to a man who was so fond of his personal comforts, and 
who did not see where to turn for a dinner, if, obedient to 
Isaura's "prejudices," he abandoned his profits as a writer 
in the revolutionary press. The inducements for with- 
drawal from the cause he had espoused, held out to him 
with so haughty a coldness by De Maul^on, were not wholly 
without force, though they irritated his self-esteem. He 
was dimly aware of the Vicomte's masculine talents for 
public life; and the high reputation he had already ac- 
quired among military authorities, and even among experi- 
enced and thoughtful civilians, had weight upon Gustave's 
impressionable temperament. But though De Maul^on's 
implied advice here coincided in much with the tacit com- 
pact he had made with Isaura, it alienated him more from 
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Isaura herself, for Isaura did not bring to him the fortune 
which would enable him to suspend his lucubrations, watch 
the turn of events, and live at ease in the meanwhile ; and 
the dot to be received with De Maul^n's ward had those 
advantages. 

While thus meditating Gustave turned into one of the 
cantines still open, to brighten his intellect with a petit 
verre, and there he found the two colleagues in the extinct 
Council of Ten, Paul Grimm and Edgar Ferrier. With the 
last of these revolutionists Gustave had become intimately 
lie. They wrote m the same journal, and he willingly ac- 
cepted a distraction from his self -conflict which Edgar of- 
fered him in a dinner at the Cafe Riche, which still offered 
its hospitalities at no exorbitant price. At this repast, 
as the drink circulated, Gustave waxed confidential. He 
longed, poor youth, for an adviser. Could he marry a 
girl who had been a ballet-dancer, and who had come into 
an unexpected heritage? ^' Ust tu fou d'en douter?" cried 
Edgar. " What a sublime occasion to manifest thy scorn 
of the miserable banalites of the boiirr/eoisie ! It will but 
increase thy moral power over the people. And then think 
of the money. What an aid to the cause! What a capital 
for the launch! — journal all thine own! Besides, when our 
principles triumph — as triumph they must — what would be 
marriage but a brief and futile ceremony, to be broken the 
moment thou hast cause to complain of thy wife or chafe 
at the bond? Only get the dot into thine own hands. 
U amour ijasse — reste la cassette,^^ 

Though there was enough of good m the son of Madame 
Eameau to revolt at the precise words in which the counsel 
was given, still, as the fumes of the punch yet more addled 
his brains, the counsel itself was acceptable ; and in that 
sort of maddened fury which intoxication produces in some 
excitable temperaments, as Gustave reeled home that night 
leaning on the arm of stouter Edgar Ferrier, he insisted on 
going out of his way to pass the house in which Isaura 
lived, and, pausing under her window, gasped out some 
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verses of a wild song, then mucli in vogue among the vo- 
taries of Felix Pyat, in which everything that existent so- 
ciety deems sacred was reviled in the grossest ribaldry. 
Happily Isaura's ear heard it not. The girl was kneeling 
by her bedside absorbed in prayer. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



Three days after the evening thus spent by Gustave 
Bameau, Isaura was startled by a visit from M. de Mau- 
leon. She had not seen him since the commencement of 
the siege, and she did not recognise him at first glance in 
his military imiform. 

"I trust you will pardon my intrusion, Mademoiselle," 
he said, in the low sweet voice habitual to him in his gen- 
tler moods, " but I thought it became me to announce to 
you the decease of one who, I fear, did not discharge with 
much kindness the duties her connection with you imposed.- 
Your father's second wife, afterwards Madame Selby, is 
no more. She died some days since in a convent to which 
she had retired." 

Isaura had no cause to mourn the dead, but she felt a 
shock in the suddenness of this information ; and in that 
sweet spirit of womanly compassion which entered so 
largely into her character, and made a part of her genius 
itself, she murmured tearfully, "The poor Signora! Why 
could I not have been with her in illness? She might then 
have learned to love me. And she died in a convent, you 
Bay? Ah, her religion was then sincere! Her end was 
peaceful?" 

"Let us not doubt that. Mademoiselle. Certainly she 
lived to regret any former errors, and her last thought was 
directed towards such atonement as might be in her power. 
And it is that desire of atonement which now strangely 
mixes me up. Mademoiselle, in your destinies. In that de- 
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sire for atonement, she left to my charge, as a kinsman 
distant indeed, but still, perhaps, the nearest with whom 
she was personally acquainted — a young ward. In accept- 
ing that trust, I find myself strangely compelled to hazard 
the risk of offending you." 

"Offending me? How? Pray speak openly." 

"In so doing, I must utter the name of Gustave Ra- 
meau." 

Isaura turned pale and recoiled, but she did not speak. 

" Did he inform me rightly that, in the last interview 
with him three days ago, you expressed a strong desire that 
the engagement between him and yourself should cease; 
and that you only, and with reluctance, suspended your re- 
jection of the suit he had pressed on you, in consequence 
of his entreaties, and of certain assurances as to the changed 
direction of the talents of which we will assume that he is 
possessed?" 

"Well, well, Monsieur," exclaimed Isaura, her whole 
face brightening; "and you come on the part of Gustave 
Rameau to say that on reflection he does not hold me to our 
engagement — that in honour and in conscience I am free?" 

" 1 see," answered De Mauleon, smiling, "that I am par- 
doned already. It would not pain you if such were my 
instructions in the embassy I undertake?" 

"Pain me? No. But " 

" But what?" 

" Must he persist in a course which will break his mother's 
heart, and make his father deplore the hour that he was 
born? Have you influence over him, M. de Mauleon? If 
so, will you not exert it for his good?" 

" You interest yourself still in his fate. Mademoiselle?" 

"How can I do otherwise? Did I not consent to share 
it when my heart shrank from the thought of our union? 
And now when, if I understand you rightly, I am free, I 
cannot but think of what was best in him." 

" Alas ! Mademoiselle, he is but one of many — a spoilt 
child of that Circe, imperial Paris. Everywhere I look 
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around, 1 see but corruption. It was hidden by the halo 
which conniption itself engenders. The halo is gone, the 
corruption is visible. Where is the old French manhood? 
Banished from the heart, it comes out only at the tongue. 
Were our deeds like our words, Prussia would beg on her knee 
to be a province of France. Gustave is the tit poet for this 
generation. Vanity — desire to be known for something, 
no matter what, no matter by whom — that is the Parisian's 
leading motive power; — orator, soldier, poet, all alike. 
Utterers of fine phrases; despising knowledge, and toil, 
and discipline ; railing against the Germans as barbarians, 
against their generals as traitors ; against God for not taking 
their part. What can be done to weld this mass of hollow 
bubbles into the solid form of a nation — the nation it affects 
to be? What generation can be born out of the unmanly 
race, inebriate with brag and absinthe? Forgive me this 
tirade; I have been reviewing the battalion I command. 
As for Gustave Kameau, — if we survive the siege, and see 
once more a Government that can enforce order, and a pub- 
lic that will refuse renown for balderdash, — I should not be 
surprised if Gustave Kameau were among the prettiest imi- 
tators of Lamartine's early Meditations. Had he been bom 
under Louis XIV. how loyal he would have been ! What 
sacred tragedies in the style of Athalie he w^ould have 
written, in the hope of an audience at Versailles ! But I 
detain you from the letter I was charged to deliver you. I 
have done so purposely, that I might convince myself that 
you welcome that release which your fcoo delicate sense of 
honour shrank too long from demanding." 

Here he took forth and placed a letter in Isaura's hand; 
and, as if to allow her to read it unobserved, retired to the 
window recess. 

Isaura glanced over the letter. It ran thus : 

** I feel that it was only to your compassion that I owed 
your consent to my suit. Could I have doubted that before, 
your words when we last met sufficed to convince me. In 
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my selfish pain at the moment, I committed a great wrong. 
I would have held you bound to a promise from which you 
desired to be free. Grant me pardon for that; and for all 
the faults by which I have offended you. In cancelling our 
engagement, let me hope that I may rejoice in your friend- 
ship, your remembrance of me, some gentle and kindly 
thought. My life may henceforth pass out of contact with 
yours ; but you will ever dwell in my heart, an image pure 
and holy as the saints in whom you may well believe — they 
are of your own kindred." 

" May I convey to Gustavo Rameau any verbal reply to 
his letter?" asked De Maul^on, turning as she replaced the 
letter on the table. 

" Only my wishes for his welfare. It might wound him 
if I added, my gratitude for the generous manner in which 
he has interpreted my heart, and acceded to its desires. " 

'^Mademoiselle, accept my congratulations. My condo- 
lences are for the poor girl left to my guardianship. Un- 
happily she loves this man ; and there are reasons why I 
cannot withhold my consent to her union with him, should 
he demand it, now that, in the letter remitted to you, he 
has accepted your dismissal. If I can keep him out of all 
the follies and all the evils into which he suffers his vanity 
to mislead his reason, I will do so; — would I might say, 
only in compliance with your compassionate injunctions. 
But henceforth the infatuation of my ward compels me to 
take some interest in his career. Adieu, Mademoiselle ! I 
have no fear for your happiness now." 

Left alone, Isaura stood as one transfigured. All the 
bloom of her youth seemed suddenly restored. Round her 
red lips the dimples opened, countless mirrors of one happy 
smile. **I am free, I am free," she murmured — "joy, 
joy!" and she passed from the room to seek the Venosta, 
singing clear, singing loud, as a bird that escapes from the 
cage and warbles to the heaven it regains the blissful tale 
of its release. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In proportion to the nearer roar of the besiegers' cannon, 
and the sharper gripe of famine within the walls, the Paris- 
ians seemed to increase their scorn for the skill of the 
enemy, and their faith in the sanctity of the capital. All 
false news was believed as truth; all truthful news ab- 
horred as falsehood. Listen to the groups round the ca/c«. 
" The Prussian funds have fallen three per cent, at Berlin," 
says a threadbare ghost of the Bourse (he had been a clerk 
of Louvier's). "Ay," cries a National Guard, "read ex- 
tracts from La Liherti. The barbarians are in despair. 
Nancy is threatened, Belf ort is freed. Bourbaki is invad- 
ing Baden. Our fleets are pointing their cannon upon 
Hamburg. Their country endangered, their retreat cut 
off, the sole hope of Bismarck and his trembling legions is 
to find a refuge in Paris. The increasing fury of the bom- 
bardment is a proof of their despair." 

" In that case," whispered Savarin to De Br^ze, " suppose 
we send a flag of truce to Versailles with a message from 
Trochu that, on disgorging their conquests, ceding the left 
bank of the Ehine, and paying the expenses of the war, 
Paris, ever magnanimous to the vanquished, will allow the 
Prussians to retire." 

*' The Prussians ! Ketire !" cried Edgar Ferrier, catching 
the last word and glancing fiercely at Savarin. "What 
Prussian spy have we among us? Not one of the barba- 
rians shall escape. We have but to dismiss the traitors who 
have usurped the government, proclaim the Commune and. 
the rights of labour, and we give birth to a Hercules that 
even in its cradle can strangle the vipers." 

Edgar Ferrier was the sole member of his political party 
among the group which he thus addressed ; but such was 
the terror which the Communists already began to inspire 
among the bourgeoisie that no one volunteered a reply. 
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Savarin linked his arm in De Br^z^'s, and prudently drew 
him off. 

" I suspect, " said the former, " that we shall soon have 
worse calamities to endure than the Prussian obus and the 
black loaf. The Communists will have their day." 

"I shall be in my grave before then," said De Br^z^, in 
hollow accents. " It is twenty-four hours since I spent my 
last fifty sous on the purchase of a rat, and I burnt the legs 
of my bedstead for the fuel by which that quadruped was 
roasted." 

^' Entre nous, my poor friend, I am much in the same 
condition," said Savarin, with a ghastly attempt at his old 
pleasant laugh. "See how I am shi-unken! My wife 
would be unfaithful to the Savarin of her dreams if she ac- 
cepted a kiss from the slender gallant you behold m me. 
But I thought you were in the National Guard, and there- 
fore had not to vanish into air." 

"I was a National Guard, but I could not stand the 
hardships, and being above the age, I obtained my exemp- 
tion. As to pay, I was then too proud to claim my wage 
of 1 franc 25 centimes. I should not be too proud now. 
Ah, blessed be Heaven! here comes Lemercier; he owes 
me a dinner — he shall pay it. Bon jour, my dear Frederic ! 
How handsome you look in your kepi ! Your uniform is 
brilliantly fresh from the soil of powder. What a contrast 
to the tatterdemalions of the Line!" 

"I fear," said Lemercier, ruefully, "that my costume 
will not look so well a day or two hence. I have just had 
news that will no doubt seem very glorious — in the news- 
papers. But then newspapers are not subjected to cannon- 
balls." 

"What do you mean?" answered De Br^ze. 

" I met, as I emerged from my apartment a few minutes 
ago, that fire-eater, Victor de Maul^on, who always contrives 
to know what passes at headquarters. He told me that 
preparations are being made for a great sortie. Most prob- 
ably the announcement will appear in a proclamation to- 
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morrow, and our troops march forth to-morrow night. The 
National Guard (fools and asses who have been yelling out 
for decisive action) are to have their wish, and to be placed 
in the van of battle, — amongst the foremost, the battalion 
in which I am enrolled. Should this be our last meeting 
on earth, say that Frederic Lemercier has finished his part 
in life with eclat, ^^ 

"Gallant friend," said De Brdze, feebly seizing him by 
the arm, " if it be true that thy mortal career is menaced, 
die as thou hast lived. An honest man leaves no debt un- 
paid. Thou owest me a dinner." 

"Alas! ask of me what is possible. I will give thee 
three, however, if I survive and regain my rentes. But to- 
day I have not even a mouse to share with Fox." 

" Fox lives then?" cried De Brez^, with sparkling hungry 
eyes. 

" Yes. At present he is making the experiment how long 
an animal can live without food." 

"Have mercy upon him, poor beast! Terminate his 
pangs by a noble death. Let him save thy friends and 
thyself from starving. For myself alone I do not plead; 
I am but an amateur in polite literature. But Savarin, the 
illustrious Savarin, — in criticism the French Longinus — in 
poetry the Parisian Horace — in social life the genius of 
gaiety in pantaloons, — contemplate his attenuated frame! 
Shall he perish for want of food while thou hast such super- 
fluity in thy larder? I appeal to thy heart, thy conscience, 
thy patriotism. What, in the eyes of France, are a thousand 
Foxes compared to a single Savarin?" 

"At this moment," sighed Savarin, "I could swallow 
anything, however nauseous, even thy flattery, De Breze. 
But, my friend Frederic, thou goest into battle — what will 
become of Fox if thou fall? Will he not be devoured by 
strangers? Surely it were a sweeter thought to his faithful 
heart to furnish a repast to thy friends? — his virtues 
acknowledged, his memory blest!" 

"Thou dost look very lean, my poor Savarin! And how 
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hospitable thou wert when yet plump!" said Frederic, 
pathetically. "And certainly, if I live, Fox will starve; 
if I am slain, Fox will be eaten. Yet, poor Fox, dear Fox, 
who lay on my breast when I was frostbitten. No; I have 
not the heart to order him to the spit for you. Urge it 
not." 

" I will save thee that pang," cried De Br^z^. "We are 
close by thy rooms. Excuse me for a moment : I will run 
in and instruct thy bonne.^' 

So saying, he sprang forward with an elasticity of step 
which no one could have anticipated from his previous lan- 
guor. Frederic would have followed, but Savarin clung to 
him, whimpering : " Stay ; I shall fall like an empty sack, 
without the support of thine arm, young hero. Pooh! of 
course De Br^ze is only joking — a pleasant joke. Hist! — 
a secret : he has moneys, and means to give us once more a 
dinner at his own cost, pretending that we dine on thy dog. 
He was planning this when thou camest up. Let him have 
his joke, and we shall have a festinde Balthazar, ^^ 

^^Hein/" said Frederic, doubtfully; "thou art sure he 
has no designs upon Fox?" 

"Certainly not, except in regaling us. Donkey is not 
bad, but it is 14 francs a pound. A pullet is excellent, but 
it is 30 francs. Trust to De Br^z^ ; we shall have donkey 
and pullet, and Fox shall feast upon the remains." 

Before Frederic could reply, the two men were jostled 
and swept on by a sudden rush of a noisy crowd in their 
rear. They could but distinguish the words — Glorious 
news — victory — Faidherbe — Chanzy. But these words 
were sufficient to induce them to join willingly in the rush. 
They forgot their hunger; they forget Fox. As they were 
hurried on, they learned that there was a report of a com- 
plete defeat of the Prussians by Faidherbe near Amiens, — 
of a still more decided one on the Loire by Chanzy. These 
generals, with armies flushed with triumph, were pressing 
on towards Paris to accelerate the destruction of the hated 
Germans. How the report arose no one exactly knew. 
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All believed it, and were making their way to the Hotel die 
Ville to hear it formally confirmed. 

Alas! before they got there they were met by another 
crowd retui'ning, dejected but angry. No such news had 
reached the Government. Chanzy and Faidherbe were no 
doubt fighting bravely, with every probability of success; 
but 

The Parisian imagination required no more. " We should 
always be defeating the enemy," said Savarin, "if there 
were not always a hiit;^^ and his audience, who, had he so 
expressed himself ten minutes before, would have torn him 
to pieces, now applauded the epigram ; and with execrations 
on Trochu, mingled "with many a peal of painful sarcastic 
laughter, vociferated and dispersed. 

As the two friends sauntered back towards the part of 
the Boulevards on which De Br^z^ had parted company 
with them, Savarin quitted Lemercier suddenly, and 
crossed the street to accost a small party of two ladies and 
two men who were on their way to the Madeleine. While 
he was exchanging a few words with them, a young couple, 
arm in arm, passed by Lemercier, — the man in the uniform 
of the National Guard — uniform as unsullied as Frederic's, 
but with as little of a military air as can well be conceived. 
His gait was slouching; his head bent downwards. He 
did not seem to listen to his companion, who was talking 
with quickness and vivacity, her fair face radiant with 
smiles. Lemercier looked at them as they passed by. 
" Sur mon dme, " muttered Frederic to himself, " surely that 
is la belle Julie; and she has got back her truant poet at 
last." 

While Lemercier thus soliloquised, Gustave, still looking 
down, was led across the street by his fair companion, and 
into the midst of the little group with whom Savarin had 
paused to speak. Accidentally brushing against Savarin 
himself, he raised his eyes with a start, about to mutter 
some conventional apology, when Julie felt the arm on 
which she leant tremble nervously. Before him stood 
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Isaiira, the Countess de Vandemar by her side; her two 
other companions, Kaoul and the Abb^ Vertpr^, a step or 
two behind. 

Gustave uncovered, bowed low, and stood mute and still 
for a moment, paralysed by surprise and the chill of a 
painful shame. 

Julie's watchful eyes, following his, fixed themselves on 
the same face. On the instant she divined the truth. She 
beheld her to whom she had owed months of jealous agony, 
and over whom, poor child, she thought she had achieved 
a triumph. But the girl's heart was so instinctively good 
that the sense of triumph was merged in a sense of compas- 
sion. Her rival had lost Gustave. To Julie the loss of 
Gustave was the loss of all that makes life worth having. 
On her part, Isaura was moved not only by the beauty of 
Julie's countenance, but still more by the childlike ingen- 
uousness of its expression. 

So, for the first time in their lives, met the child and the 
stepchild of Louise Duval. Each so deserted, each so left 
alone and inexperienced amid the perils of the world, with 
fates so different, typifying orders of Womanhood so op- 
posed. Isaura was naturally the first to break the silence 
that weighed like a sensible load on all present. 

She advanced towards Eameau, with sincere kindness in 
her look and tone. 

"Accept my congratulations," she said, with a grave 
smile. " Your mother informed me last evening of your 
nuptials. Without doubt I see Madame Gustave Ra- 
meau ;" — and she extended her hand towards Julie. The 
poor Ondine shrank back for a moment, blushing up to her 
temples. It was the first hand which a woman of spotless 
character had extended to her since she had lost the protec- 
tion of Madame Surville. She touched it timidly, humbly, 
then drew her bridegroom on; and with head more down- 
cast than Gustave, passed through the group without a 
word. 

She did not speak to Gustave till they were out of sight 
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and hearing of those they had left. Then, pressing his 
arm passionately, she said : " And that is the demoiselle 
thou hast resigned for me ! Do not deny it. I am so glad 
to have seen her; it has done me so much good. How it 
has deepened, purified, my love for thee! I have but one 
return to make; but that is my whole life. Thou shalt 
never have cause to blame me — never — never!" 

Savarin looked very grave and thoughtful when he re- 
joined Lemercier. 

"Can I believe my eyes?" said Frederic. "Surely that 
was Julie Caumartin leaning on Gustavo Eameau's arm! 
And had he the assurance, so accompanied, to salute Ma- 
dame de Vandemar, and Mademoiselle Cicogna, to whom I 
imderstood he was affianced? Nay, did I not see Made- 
moiselle shake hands with the Ondine? or am I under one 
of the illusions which famine is said to engender in the 
brain?" 

" I have not strength now to answer all these interroga- 
tives. I have a story to tell; but I keep it for dinner. 
Let us hasten to thy apartment. De Brez^ is doubtless 
there waiting us." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



UxPRESCiENT of the perils that awaited him, absorbed in 
the sense of existing discomfort, cold, and hunger, Fox 
lifted his mournful visage from his master's dressing-gown, 
in which he had encoiled his shivering frame, on the en- 
trance of De Brez^ and the concierge of the house in which 
Lemercier had his apartment. Recognising the Vicomte as 
one of his master's acquaintances, he checked the first im- 
pulse that prompted him to essay a feeble bark, and per- 
mitted himself, with a petulant whine, to be extracted from 
his covering, and held in the arms of the murderous visitor. 

" DieiL des dleiix !" ejaculated De Brez^, " how light the 
poor beast has become!" Here he pinched the sides and 
II.— 19 
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thighs of the victim. " Still," he said, '* there is some flesh' 
yet on these bones. You may grill the paws, frlcasser the 
shoulders, and roast the rest. The rognons and the head 
accept for yourself as a i)erquisite." Here he transferred 
Fox to the arms of the concierge, adding, " Vite au besogne, 
mon ami,^' 

"Yes, Monsieur. 1 must be quick about it while my 
wife is absent. She has difalblesse for the brute. He must 
be on the spit before she returns." 

** Be It so; and on the table in an hour — five o'clock pre- 
cisely — I am famished." 

The concierge disappeared with Fox. De Br^z^ then. 
amused himself by searching into Frederic's cupboards, and 
buffets, from which he produced a cloth and utensils neces- 
sary for the repast. These he arranged with great neat- 
ness, and awaited in patience the moment of participatiou 
in the feast. 

The hour of five had struck before Savarin and Frederic 
entered the salon; and at their sight De Br^ze dashed to the 
staircase and called out to the concierge to serve the dinner. 

Frederic, though unconscious of the Thyestean nature of 
the banquet, still looked round for the dog; and, not per- 
ceiving him, began to call out, "Fox! Fox! where hast 
thou hidden thyself?" 

" Tranquillise yourself," said De Breze. "Do not sup- 
pose that I have not . . . ." 

Note by the Author's Son. ^ — The hand that wrote thus far has 
left unwritten the last scene of the tragedy of poor Fox. In the deep 
where Prospero has dropped his wand are now irrevocably buried 
the humour and the pathos of this cynophagous banquet. One de- 
tail of it, however, which the author imparted to his son, may here 
be faintly indicated. Let the sympathising reader recognise all that 
is dramatic in the conflict between hunger and affection ; let him 
recall to mind the lachrymose loving-kindness of his own post-pran- 
dial emotions after blissfully breaking some fast, less mercilessly 
prolonged, we will hope, than that of these besieged banqueters, 

* See also Prefatory Note. 
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and then, though unaided by the fancy which conceived so quaint a 
situation, he may perhaps imagine what tearful tenderness would 
fill the eyes of the kind-hearted Frederic, as they contemplate the 
well picked bones of his sacrificed favourite on the plate before him ; 
which he pushes away, sighing, **Ah, poor Fox! how he would 
have enjoyed those bones ! '' 

The chapter immediately following this one also remains un- 
finished. It was not intended to close the narrative thus left un- 
completed ; but of those many and so various works which have not 
unworthily associated with almost every department of literature 
the name of a single English writer, it is Chapter the Last. Had 
the author lived to finish it, he would doubtless have added to his 
Iliad of the Siege of Paris its most epic episode, by here describing 
the mighty combat between those two princes of the Parisian Bourse, 
the magnanimous Duplessis and the redoubtable Louvier. Amongst 
the few other pages of the book which have been left unwritten, we 
must also reckon with regret some pages descriptive of the recon- 
ciliation between Gi*aham Vane and Isaura Cicogna ; but, fortunately 
for the satisfaction of every reader who may have followed thus far 
the fortunes of The Parisians, all that our curiosity is chiefly inter- 
ested to learn has been recorded in the Envois which was written be- 
fore the completion of the novel. 

We know not, indeed, what has become of these two Parisian 
types of a Beauty not of Holiness, the poor vain Poet of the Pave, 
and the good-hearted Ondine of the Gutter. It is obvious, from the 
absence of all allusion to them in Lemercier's letter to Vane, that 
they had passed out of the narrative before that letter was written. 
We must suppose the catastrophe of their fates to have been de- 
scribed, in some preceding chapter, by the author himself; who 
would assuredly not have left M. Gustave Bameau in permanent pos- 
session of his ill-merited and ill-ministered fortune. That French 
representative of the appropriately popular poetry of modern ideas, 
which prefers '' the roses and raptures of vice ^ to ** the lilies and lan- 
guors of virtue, " cannot have been irredeemably reconciled by the 
sweet savours of the domestic pot-au-;feu, even when spiced with 
pungent whiffs of repudiated disreputability. to any selfish betrayal 
of the cause of universal social emancipation from the personal pro- 
prieties. If poor Julie Caumartin has perished in the siege of Paris, 
with all the grace of a self -wrought redemption still upon her, we 
shall doubtless deem her fate a happier one than any she could have 
found in prolonged existence as Madame Rameau ; and a certain 
modicum of this world's good things will, in that case, have been 
rescued for worthier employment by Graham Vane. To that assur- 
ance nothing but Lemercier's description of the fate of Victor de 
Mauleon (which will be found in the Envoi) need be added for the 
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satisfaction of our sense of poetic justice : and if on the mimic stage, 
from which they now disappear, all these puppets have rightly 
played their parts in the drama of an empire's fall, each will have 
helped to "point a moral ** as well as to ** adorn a tale.** VtUete et 
plauditel 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Amoxg the refugees which the convoi from Versailles dis- 
gorged on the Paris station were two men, who, in pushing 
through the crowd, came suddenly face, to face with each 
other. 

"Aha! Bon jour, M. Duplessis," said a burly voice. 

'^ Bon jour, M. Louvier," replied Duplessis. 

" How long have you left Bretagne?" 

" On the day that the news of the armistice reached it, 
in order to be able to enter Paris the first day its gatea . 
were open. And you — where have you been?" 

"In London." 

"Ah! in London!" said Duplessis, paling. "I knew I 
had an enemy there." 

"Enemy! I? Bah! my dear Monsieur. What makes 
you think me your enemy ?" 

" I remember your threats. " 

" A projyos of Rochebriant. By the way, when would it 
be convenient to you and the dear Marquis to let me into 
prompt possession of that property? You can no longer 
pretend to buy it as a dot for Mademoiselle Valerie." 

" I know not that yet. It is true that all the financial 
operations attempted by my agent in London have failed* 
But I may recover myself yet, now that I re-enter Paris* 
In the mean time, we have still six months before us ; for, 
as you will find — if you know it not already — the interest 

due to you has been lodged with Messrs. of , and 

you cannot foreclose, even if the law did not take into con- 
sideration the national calamities as between debtor and 
creditor." 
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" Quite tnue. But if you cannot buy the property it must 
pass into my hands in a very short time. And you and the 
Marquis had better come to an amicable arrangement with 
me. A propos, I read in the Times newspaper that Alain 
was among the wounded in the sortie of December." 

" Yes ; we learnt that through a pigeon-post. We were 
afraid . . . ." 

L'ENVOI. 

The intelligent reader will perceive that the story I re- 
late is virtually closed with the preceding chapter ; though 
1 rejoice to think that what may be called its plot does not 
find its denoument amidst the crimes and the frenzy of the 
Guerre des Communeaux. Fit subjects these, indeed, for 
the social annalist m times to come. When crimes that 
outrage humanity have their motive or their excuse in prin- 
ciples that demand the demolition of all upon which the 
civilisation of Europe has its basis — worship, property, 
and marriage — in order to reconstruct a new civilisation 
adapted to a new humanity, it is scarcely possible for the 
serenest contemporary to keep his mind in that state of ab- 
stract reasoning with which Philosophy deduces from some 
past evil some existent good. For my part, I believe that 
throughout the whole known history of mankind, even in 
epochs when reason is most misled and conscience most 
perverted, there runs visible, though fine and threadlike, 
the chain of destiny, which has its roots in the throne of 
an All-wise and an All-good; that in the wildest illusions 
by which multitudes are frenzied, there may be detected 
gleams of prophetic truths ; that in the fiercest crimes 
which, like the disease of an epidemic, characterise a pe- 
culiar epoch under abnormal circumstances, there might be 
found instincts or aspirations towards some social virtues 
to be realised ages afterwards by happier generations, all 
tending to save man from despair of the future, were the 
whole society to unite for the joyless hour of his race in the 
abjuration of soul and the denial of God, because all irre- 
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sistibly establishing that yearning towards an unseen future 
which is the leading attribute of soul, evincing the govern- 
ment of a divine Thought which evolves out of the discords 
of one age the harmonies of another, and, in the world 
within us as in the world without, enforces upon every un- 
clouded reason the distinction between Providence and 
chance. 

The account subjoined may suffice to say all that rests to 
be said of those individuals in whose fate, apai*t from the 
events or personages that belong to graver history, the 
leader of this work may have conceived an interest. It is 
translated from the letter of Frederic Lemercier to Graham 

Vane, dated June , a month after the defeat of the 

Communists. 

*^Dear and distinguished Englishman, whose name I 
honour but fail to pronounce, accept my cordial thanks for 
your interests in such remains of Frederic Lemercier as yet 
survive the ravages of Famine, Equality, Brotherhood, 
Petroleum, and the Rights of Labour. I did not desert my 
Paris when M. Thiers, ^parmula non bene rellctu,^ led his 
sagacious friends and his valiant troops to the groves of 
Versailles, and confided to us unarmed citizens the preser- 
vation of order and property from the insurgents whom he 
left in possession of our forts and cannon. I felt spell- 
bound by the interest of the sinistre melodrame, with its 
quick succession of scenic effects and the metropolis of the 
world for its stage. Taught by experience, I did not aspire 
to be an actor ; and even as a spectator, I took care neither 
to hiss nor applaud. Imitating your happy England, I ob- 
served a strict neutrality ; and, safe myself from danger, 
left my best friends to the care of the gods. 

** As to political questions, I dare not commit myself to 
a conjecture. At this rouf/e et noir table, all I can say is, 
that whichever card turns up, it is either a red or a black 
one. One gamester gams for the moment by the loss of the 
other J the table eventually ruins both. 
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" No one believes that the present form of government 
can last; every one differs as to that which can. Kaoui de 
Vandemar is immovably convinced of the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Savarin is meditating a new journal devoted to 
the cause of the Count of Paris. De Breze and the old 
Count de Passy, having in turn espoused and opposed every 
previous form of government, naturally go in for a perfectly 
novel experiment, and are for constitutional dictatorship 
under the Due d'Aumale, which he is to hold at his own 
pleasure, and ultimately resign to his nephew the Count, 
under the mild title of a constitutional king; — that is, if it 
ever suits the pleasure of a dictator to depose himself. To 
me this seems the wildest of notions. If the Due's admin- 
istration were successful, the French would insist on beep- 
ing it; and if the uncle were unsuccessful, the nephew 
would not have a chance. Duplessis retains his faith in 
the Imperial dynasty ; and that Imperialist party is much 
stronger than it appears on the surface. So many of the 
bourgeoisie recall with a sigh eighteen years of prosperous 
trade; so many of the military officers, so many of the civil • 
officials, identify their career with the Napoleonic favour; 
and so many of the Priesthood, abhorring the Republic, 
always liable to pass into the hands of those who assail re- 
ligion, — unwilling to admit the claim of the Orleanists, are 
at heai*t for the Empire. 

" But I will tell you one secret. I and all the quiet folks 
like me (we are more numerous than any one violent faction) 
are willing to accept any form of government by which we 
have the best chance of keeping our coats on our backs. 
Lihertiy Ef/alite, Fratemite, are gone quite out of fashion ; 

and Mademoiselle has abandoned her great chant of 

the Marseillaise, and is drawing tears from enlightened 
audiences by her pathetic delivery of *0 Richard! O 
mon roi ! ' " 

**Now about the other friends of whom j^ou ask for 
news. 

*• Wonders will never cease. Louvier and Duplessis are 
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no longer deadly rivals. They have become sworn friends, 
and are meditating a great speculation in common, to com- 
mence as soon as the Prussian debt is paid off. Victor de 
Mauleon brought about this reconciliation in a single inter- 
view during thei brief interregnum between the Peace and 
the Guerre des Communeaux. You know how sternly Lou- 
vier was bent upon seizing Alain de Rochebriant's estates. 
Can you conceive the true cause? Can you Imagine it pos- 
sible that a hardened money-maker like Louvier should ever 
allow himself to be actuated, one way or the other, by the 
romance of a sentimental wrong? Yet so it was. It seems 
that many years ago he wa^ desperately in love with a girl 
who disappeared from his life, and whom he believed to 
have been seduced by the late Marquis de Rochebriant. It 
was in revenge for this supposed crime that he had made 
himself the principal mortgagee of the late Marquis ; and, 
visiting the sins of the father on the son, had, imder the 
infernal disguise of friendly interest, made himself sole 
mortgagee to Alain, upon terms apparently the most gener- 
ous. The demon soon showed his (jriffey and was -about 
to foreclose, when Duplessis came to Alain's relief; and 
Rochebriant was to be Valerie's dot on her marriage with 
Alain. The Prussian war, of course, suspended all such. 
plans, pecuniary and matrimonial. Duplessis, whose re- 
sources were terribly crippled by the war, attempted opera- 
tions in London with a view of raising the sum necessary to 
pay off the mortgage ; — found himself strangely frustrated 
and baffled. Louvier was in London, and defeated his 
rival's agent in every speculation. It became impossible 
for Duplessis to redeem the mortgage. The two men came 
to Paris with the peace. Louvier determined both to seize 
the Breton lands and to complete the ruin of Duplessis, 
when he learned from De Mauleon that he had spent half 
his life in a baseless illusion ; that Alain's father was inno- 
cent of the crime for which his son was to suffer; — and Vic- 
tor, with that strange power over men's minds which was 
so peculiar to him, talked Louvier into mercy if not into 
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repentance. In short, the mortgage is to be paid off by in- 
stalments at the convenience of Duplessis. Alain's mar- 
riage with Valerie is to take place in a few weeks. The 
foumisseurs are already gone to fit up the old ch§,teau for 
the bride, and Louvier is invited to the wedding. 

*' I have all this story from Alain, and from Duplessis 
himself. 1 tell the tale as 'twas told to me, with all the 
gloss of sentiment upon its woof. But between ourselves, 
I am too Parisian not to be sceptical as to the unalloyed 
amiability of sudden conversions. And I suspect that Lou- 
vier was no longer in a condition to indulge in the unprofi- 
table whim of turning rural seigneur. He had sunk large 
sums and incurred great liabilities in the new street to be 
called after his name; and that street has been twice rav- 
aged, first by the Prussian siege, and next by the Guerre 
des Communeaux; and I can detect many reasons why Lou- 
vier should deem it prudent not only to withdraw from the 
Rochebriant seizure, and make sure of peacefully recovering 
the capital lent on it, but establishing joint interest and 
quasi partnership with a financier so brilliant and successful 
as Armand Duplessis has hitherto been. 

** Alain himself is not quite recovered from his wound, 
and is now at Rochebriant, nursed by his aunt and Valerie. 
I have promised to visit him next week. Raoul de Vande- 
mar is still at Paris with his mother, saying, there is no 
place where one Christian man can be of such service. The 
old Count declines to come back, saying there is no place 
where a philoospher can be in such danger. 

" I reserve as my last communication, in reply to your 
questions, that which is the gravest. You say that you 
saw in the public journals brief notice of the assassination 
of Victor de Maul^on; and you ask for such authentic par- 
ticulars as I can give of that event, and of the motives of 
the assassin. 

" I need not, of course, tell you how bravely the poor 
Vicomte behaved throughout the siege ; but he made many 
enemies among the worst members of the National Guard 
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by the severity of his discipline ; and had he been caught 
by the mob the same day as Clement Thomas, who com- 
mitted the same offence, would have certainly shared the 
fate of that general. Though elected a depute^ he remained 
at Paris a few days after Thiers & Co. left it, in the hope 
of persuading the party of Order, including then no small 
portion of the National Guards, to take prompt and vigorous 
measures to defend the city against the Communists. In- 
dignant at their pusillanimity, he then escaped to Ver- 
sailles. There he more than confirmed the high reputation 
he had acquired during the siege, and impressed the ablest 
public men with the belief that he was destined to take a 
very leading part in the strife of party. When the Ver- 
sailles troops entered Paris, he was, of course, among them 
in command of a battalion. 

" He escaped safe through that horrible war of barricades, 
though no man more courted danger. He inspired liis men 
with his own courage. It was not till the revolt was 
quenched on the evening of the 28th May that he met his 
death. The Versailles soldiers, naturally exasperated, 
were very prompt in seizing and shooting at once every 
passenger who looked like a foe. Some men under De 
Mauleon had seized upon one of these victims, and were 
hurrying him into the next street for execution, when, 
catching sight of the Vicomte, he screamed out, * Lebeau, 
save me!' 

** At that cry De Mauleon rushed forward, arrested his 
soldiers, cried, 'This man is innocent — a harmless physi- 
cian. I answer for him.' As he thus spoke, a wounded 
Communist, lying in the gutter amidst a heap of the slain, 
dragged himself up, reeled towards De Mauleon, plunged a 
knife between his shoulders, and dropped down dead. 

"The Vicomte was carried into a neighbouring house, 
from all the windows of which the tricolour was suspended ; 
and the Medecln whom he had just saved from summary 
execution examined and dressed his wound. The Vicomte 
lingered for more than an hour, but expired in the effort to 
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utter some words, the sense of which those about him en- 
deavoured in vain to seize. 

" It was from the Medecin that the name of the assassin 
and the motive for the crime were ascertamed. The mis- 
creant was a Red Eepublican and Socialist named Armand 
Monnier. He had been a very skilful workman, and earn- 
ing, as such, high wages. But he thought fit to become an 
active revolutionary politician, first led into schemes for up- 
setting the world by the existing laws of marriage, which 
had inflicted on him one woman who ran away from him, 
but being still legally his wife, forbade him to marry 
another woman with whom he lived, and to whom he seems 
to have been passionately attached, 

** These schemes, however, he did not put into any posi- 
tive practice till he fell in with a certain Jean Lebeau, who 
exercised great influence over him, and by whom he was 
admitted into one of the secret revolutionary societies which 
had for their object the overthrow of the Empire. After 
that time his head became turned. The fall of the Empire 
put an end to the society he had joined : Lebeau dissolved 
it. During the siege Monnier was a sort of leader among 
the ouvriers; but as it advanced and famine commenced, he 
contracted the habit of intoxication. His children died of 
cold and hunger. The woman he lived with followed them 
to the grave. Then he seems to have become a ferocious 
madman, and to have been implicated in the worst crimes 
of the Communists. He cherished a wild desire of revenge 
against this Jean Lebeau, to whom he attributed all his 
calamities, and by whom, he said, his brother had been 
shot in the sortie of December. 

" Here comes the strange part of the story. This Jean 
Lebeau is alleged to have been one and the same person 
with Victor de Mauleon. The Medecin I have named, and 
who is well known in Belleville and Montmartre as the 
Medecin des Fauvres^ confesses that he belonged to the 
secret society organised by Lebeau; that the disguise the 
Vicomte assumed was so complete, that he should not have 
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recognised his identity with the conspirator but for an acci- 
dent. During the latter lime of the bombardment^ he, the 
Medecln des FauvreSj was on the eastern ramparts, and his 
attention was suddenly called to a man mortally wounded 
by the splinter of a shell. While examining the nature of 
the wound, DeMaul^on, who was also on the ramparts, came 
to the spot. The dying man said, 'M. le Vicomte, you owe 
me a service. My name is Marc le Eoux. I was on the 
police before the war. When M. de. Maul^n reassumed 
his station, and was making himself obnoxious to the Em- 
peror, I might have denounced him as Jean Lebeau 
the conspirator. I did not. The siege has reduced 
me to want. I have a child at home — a pet. Don't 
let her starve.' *I will see to her,' said the Vicomte. 
Befort we could get the man into the ambulance cart he 
expired. 

" The Medecln who told this story I had the curiosity to 
see myself, and cross-question. I own I believe his state- 
ment. Whether De Mauleon did or did not conspire against 
a fallen (^ nasty, to which he owed no allegiance, can little, 
if at all, injure the reputation he has left behind of a very 
remarkable man — of great courage and great ability — who 
might have had a splendid career if he had survived. But, 
as Savariii says truly, the first bodies which the car of revo- 
lution crushes down are those which first harness themselves 
to it. 

" Among De Mauleon' s papers is the programme of a con- 
stitution fitted for France. How it got into Savarin's hands 
I know not. De Mauleon left no will, and no relations came 
forward to claim his papers. I asked Savarin to give me 
the heads of the plan, which he did. They are as fol- 
lows ; 

"'The American republic is the sole one worth studying, 
for it has lasted. The causes of its duration are in the 
checks to democratic fickleness and disorder. 1st. No law 
affecting the Constitution can be altered without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of Congress. 2nd. To counteract the 
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impulses natural to a popular Assembly chosen by universal 
suffrage, the greater legislative x>owers, especially in foreign 
affairs, ai'e vested in the Senate, which has even executive 
as well as legislative functions. 3rd. The Chief of the 
State, having elected his government, can maintain it inde- 
pendent of hostile majorities m either Assembly. 

" * These three principles of safety to form the basis of 
any new constitution for France. 

"*For France it is essential that the chief magistrate, 
under whatever title he assume, should be as irresix)nsible 
as an English sovereign. Therefore he should not preside 
at his councils ; he should not lead his armies. The day for 
personal government is gone, even in Prussia. The safety 
for order m a State is that, when things go wrong, the 
Ministry changes, the State remains the same. In Europe, 
Republican institutions are safer where the chief magistrate 
is hereditary than where elective.' 

** Savarin says these axioms are carried out at length, and 
argued with great ability. 

" I am very grateful for your proffered hospitalities in 
England. Some day I shall accept them — viz., whenever 
I decide on domestic life, and the calm of the conjugal /oyer. 
I have a penchant for an English Mees, and am not exacting 
as to the dot. Thirty thousand livres sterling would satisfy 
me — a trifle, I believe, to you rich islanders. 

" Meanwhile I am naturally compelled to make up for the 
miseries of that horrible siege. Certain moralising journals 
tell us that, sobered by misfortunes, the Parisians are going 
to turn over a new leaf, become studious and reflective, de- 
spise pleasure and luxury, and live like German professors. 
Don't believe a word of it. My conviction is that, whatever 
may be said as to our frivolity, extravagance, &c., under 
the Empire, we shall be just the same under any form of 
government — the bravest, the most timid, the most fero- 
cious, the kindest-hearted, the most irrational, the most in- 
telligent, the most contradictory, the most consistent people 
whom Jove, taking counsel of Venus and the Graces, Mars 
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and the Furies, ever created for the delight and terror of 
the world; — in a word, the Parisians. — Voire tout devoue, 

"Frederic Lemercier." 



It is a lovely noon on the bay of Sorrento, towards the 
close of the autumn of 1871. Upon the part of the craggy 
shore, to the left of the town, on which her first perusal of 
* the loveliest poem in which the romance of Chi:istian hero- 
ism has ever combined elevation of thought with silvery 
delicacies of speech, had charmed her childliood, reclined 
the young bride of Graham Yane. They were in the first 
month of their marriage. Isaura had not yet recovered 
from the effects of all that had i^reyed upon her life, from 
the hour in which she had deemed that in her pursuit of 
fame she had lost the love that had coloured her genius and 
inspired her dreams, to that in which .... 

The physicians consulted agreed in insisting on her j)ass- 
ing the winter in a southern climate ; and after their wed- 
ding, which took place in Florence, they thus came to 
Sorrento. 

As Isaura is seated on the small smoothed rocklet, Graham 
reclines at her feet, his face upturned to hers with an inex- 
pressible wistful anxiety in his impassioned tenderness. 
" You are sure you feel better and stronger since we have 
been here?" 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 



I AM a native of , in the United States of America. 

My ancestors migrated from England in the reign of Charles 
II. ; and my grandfather was not undistinguished in the 
War of Independence. My family, therefore, enjoyed a 
somewhat high social position in right of birth ; and being 
also opulent, they were considered disqualified for the pub- 
lic service. My father once ran for Congress, but was sig- 
nally defeated by his tailor. After that event he interfered 
little in politics, and lived much in his library. I was the 
eldest of three sons, and sent at the age of sixteen to the 
old country, partly to complete my literary education, 
partly to commence my commercial training in a mercan- 
tile firm at Liverpool. My father died shortly after I was 
twenty-one ; and being left well off, and having a taste for 
travel and adventure, I resigned, for a time, all pursuit of 
the almighty dollar, and became a desultory wanderer over 
the face of the earth. 

In the year 18 — , happening to be in , I was invited 

by a professional engineer, with whom I had made acquaint- 
ance, to visit the recesses of the mine, upon which he 

was employed. 

The reader will understand, ere he close this narrative, 
my reason for concealing all clue to the district of which I 
write, and will perhaps thank me for refraining from any 
description that may tend to its discovery. 

Let me say, then, as briefly as possible, that I accom- 
panied the engineer into the interior of the mine, and be- 
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came so strangely fascinated by its gloomy wonders, and so 
interested in my friend's explorations, that I prolonged my 
stay in the neighbourhood, and descended daily, for some 
weeks, into the vaults and galleries hollowed by nature and 
art beneath the surface of the earth. The engineer was 
persuaded that far richer deposits of mineral wealth than 
had yet been detected would be found in a new shaft that 
had been commenced under his operations. In piercing 
this shaft we came one day upon a chasm jagged and 
seemingly charred at the sides, as if burst asunder at some 
distant period by volcanic fires. Down this chasm my 
friend caused himself to be lowered in a "cage," having 
first tested the atmosphere by the safety-lamp. He re- 
mained nearly an hour in the abyss. When he returned he 
was very pale, and with an anxious, thoughtful expression 
of face, very different from its ordinary character, which, 
was open, cheerful, and fearless. 

He said briefly that the descent appeared to him unsafe, 
and leading to no result; and, suspending further opera- 
tions in the shaft, we returned to the more familiar parts 
of the mine. 

All the rest of that day the engineer seemed preoccupied 
by some absorbing thought. He was imusually taciturn, and 
there was a scared, bewildered look in his eyes, as that of 
a man who has seen a ghost. At night, as we two were 
sitting alone in the lodging we shared together near the 
mouth of the mine, I said to my friend : 

" Tell me frankly what you saw in that chasm : I am 
sure it was something strange and terrible. Whatever it 
be, it has left your mind in a state of doubt. In such a 
case two heads are better than one. Confide in me." 

The engineer long endeavoured to evade my inquiries; 
but as, while he spoke, he helped himself unconsciously out 
of the brandy-flask to a degree to which he was wholly un- 
accustomed, for he was a very temperate man, his reserve 
gradually melted away. He who would keep himself to 
himself should imitate the dumb animals, and drink water. 
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At last he said: "I will tell you all. When the cage 
stopped, I found myself on a ridge of rock; and below me, 
the chasm, taking a slanting direction, shot down to a con- 
siderable depth, the darkness of which my lamp could not 
have penetrated. But through it, to my infinite surprise, 
streamed upward a steady brilliant light. Could it be any 
volcanic fire; in that case, surely I should have felt the 
heat. Still, if on this there was doubt, it was of the ut- 
most importance to our common safety to clear it up. I 
examined the sides of the descent, and found that I could 
venture to trust myself to the irregular projections or 
ledges, at least for some way. I left the cage and clam- 
bered down. As I drew near and nearer to the light, the 
chasm became wider, and at last I saw, to my unspeakable 
amaze, a broad level road at the bottom of the abyss, illu- 
mined as far as the eye could reach by what seemed arti- 
ficial gas-lamps placed at regular intervals, as in the thor- 
oughfare of a great city; and I heard confusedly at a 
distance a hum as of human voices. I know, of course, 
that no rival miners are at work in this district. Whose 
could be those voices? What human hands could have lev- 
elled that road and marshalled those lamps? 

" The superstitious belief, common to miners, that gnomes 
or fiends dwell within the bowels of the earth, began to 
seize me. I shuddered at the thought of descending fur- 
ther and braving the inhabitants of this nether valley. 
Nor indeed could I have done so without ropes, as from the 
spot I had reached to the bottom of the chasm the sides of 
the rock sank down abrupt, smooth, and sheer. I retraced 
my steps with some difficulty. Now I have told you all." 

" You will descend again?" 

"I ought, yet I feel as if I durst not." 

" A trusty companion halves the journey and doubles the 
courage. I will go with you. We will provide ourselves 
with ropes of suitable length and strength — and — pardon 
me — you must not drink more to-night. Our hands and 
feet must be steady and firm to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER II. 

With the morning my friend's nerves were rebraced^ 
and he was not less excited by curiosity than mysell Per- 
haps more ; for he evidently believed in his own story, and 
I felt considerable doubt of it ; not that he would have wil- 
fully told an untruth, but that I thought he must have 
been under one of those hallucinations which seize on our 
fancy or our nerves in solitary, unaccustomed places, and 
in which we give shape to the formless and sound to the 
dumb. 

We selected six veteran miners to watch our descent^ 
and as the cage held only one at a time, the engineer de- 
scended first ; and when he had gained the ledge at which 
he had before halted, the cage re-arose for me. I soon 
gained his side. We had provided ourselves with a strong 
coil of rope. 

The light struck on my sight as it had done the day be- 
fore on my friend's. The hollow through which it came 
sloped diagonally : it seeemd to me a diffused atmospheric 
light, not like that from fire, but soft and silvery, as from 
a northern star. Quitting the cage, we descended, one 
after the other, easily enough, owing to the juts in the side^ 
till we reached the place at which my friend had previously 
halted, and which was a projection just spacious enough to 
allow us to stand abreast. From this spot the chasm wid- 
ened rapidly like the lower end of a vast funnel, and I saw 
dintinctly the valley, the road, the lamps which my com- 
panion had described. He had exaggerated nothing. I 
heard the sounds he had heard — a mingled indescribable 
hum as of voices and a dull tramp as of feet. Straining 
my eye farther down, I clearly beheld at a distance the 
oultine of some large building. It could not be mere natu- 
ral rock, it was too symmetrical with huge heavy Egyptian- 
like columns, and the whole lighted as from within. I had 
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about me a small pocket-telescope, and by the aid of this I 
could distinguish, near the building I mention, two forms 
which seemed human, though I could not be sure. At 
least they were living, for they moved, and both vanished 
within the building. We now proceeded to attach the end 
of the rope we had brought with us to the ledge on which 
we stood, by the aid of damps and grappling-hooks, with 
which, as well as with necessary tools, we were provided. 

We were almost silent in our work. We toiled like men 
afraid to speak to each other. One end of the rope being 
thus apparently made firm to the ledge, the other, to which 
we fastened a fragment of the rock, rested on the ground 
below, a distance of some fifty feet. I was a younger and 
a more active man than my companion, and having served 
on board ship in my boyhood, this mode of transit was 
more familiar to me than to him. In a whisper I claimed 
the precedence, so that when I gained the ground I might 
serve to hold the rope more steady for his descent. I got 
safely to the ground beneath, and the engineer now began 
to lower himself. But he had scarcely accomplished ten 
feet of the descent, when the fastenings, which we fancied 
so secure, gave way, or rather the rock itself proved treach- 
erous and crumbled beneath the strain; and the unhappy 
man was precipitated to the bottom, falling just at my 
feet, and bringing doAvn with his fall splinters of the rock, 
one of which, fortunately but a small one, struck and for 
the time stunned me. When I recovered my senses I saw 
my companion an inanimate mass beside me, life utterly 
extinct. While I was bending over his corpse in grief and 
horror, I heard close at hand a strange sound between a 
snort and a hiss ; and turning instinctively to the quarter 
from which it came, I saw emerging from a dark fissure in 
the rock a vast and terrible head, with open jaws and dull, 
ghastly, hungry eyes — the head of a monstrous reptile re- 
sembling that of the crocodile or alligator, but infinitely 
larger than the largest creature of that kind I had ever be- 
held in my travels. I started to my feet and fled down 
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tlie valley at my utmost si)eed. I stopped at last, ashamed 
of my panic and my flight, and returned to the spot on 
which I had left the body of my friend. It was gone; 
doubtless the monster had already drawn it into its den 
and devoured it. The rope and the grappling-hooks still 
lay where they had fallen, but they afforded me no chance 
of return : it was impossible to reattach them to the rock 
above, and the sides of the rock were too sheer and smooth 
for human steps to clamber. I was alone in this strange 
world, amidst the bowels of the earth. 



CHAPTER III. 



Slowly and cautiously I went my solitary way down the 
lamplit road and towards the large building I have de- 
scribed. The road itself seemed like a great Alpine pass^ 
skirting rocky mountains of which the one through whose 
chasms I had descended formed a link. Deep below to the 
left lay a vast valley, which presented to my astonished eye 
the unmistakable evidences of art and culture. There were 
fields covered with a strange vegetation, similar to none I 
have seen above the earth ; the colour of it not green^ but 
rather of a dull leaden hue or of a golden red. 

There were lakes and rivulets which seemed to have 
been curved into artificial banks; some of pure water, 
others that shone like pools of naphtha. At my right 
hand, ravines and defiles opened amidst the rocks, with 
passes between, evidently constructed by art, and bordered 
by trees resembling, for the most part, gigantic ferns, with 
exquisite varieties of feathery foliage, and stems like those 
of the palm-tree. Others were more like the cane-plant, 
but taller, bearing large clusters of flowers. Others, again, 
had the form of enormous fungi, with short thick stems 
supporting a wide dome-like roof, from which either rose 
or drooped long and slender branches. The whole scene 
behind, before, and beside me, far as the eye could reach, was 
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brilliant with innumerable lamps. The world without a 
sun was bright and warm as an Italian landscape at noon, 
but the air less oppressive, the heat softer. Nor was the 
scene before me void of signs of habitation. I could dis- 
tinguish at a distance, whether on the banks of lake or riv- 
ulet, or half-way upon eminences, embedded amidst the 
vegetation, buildings that must surely be the homes of men. 
I could even discover, though far off, forms that appeared 
to me human moving amidst the landscape. As I paused 
to gaze, I saw to the right, gliding quickly through the air, 
what appeared a small boat, impelled by sails shaped like 
wings. It soon passed out of sight, descending amidst the 
shades of a forest. Right above me there was no sky, but 
only a cavernous roof. This roof • grew higher and higher 
at the distance of the landscapes beyond, till it became im- 
perceptible, as an atmosphere of haze formed itself be- 
neath. 

Continuing my walk, I started, — from a bush that resem- 
bled a great tangle of seaweeds, interspersed with fern-like 
shrubs and plants of large leafage shaped like that of the 
aloe or prickly pear, — a curious animal about the size and 
shape of a deer. But as, after bounding away a few paces, 
it turned round and gazed at me inquisitively, I perceived 
that it was not like any species of deer now extant above 
the earth, but it brought instantly to my recollection a 
plaster cast I had seen in some museum of a variety of the 
elk stag, said to have existed before the Deluge. The 
creature seemed tame enough, and, after inspecting me a 
moment or two, began to graze on the singular herbage 
around, undismayed and careless. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I NOW came in full sight of the building. Yes, it had 
been made by hands, and hollowed partly out of a great 
rock. I should have supposed it at the first glance to have 
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been of the earliest form of Egyptian architecture. It was 
fronted by huge columns, tapering upward from massive 
plinths, and with capitals that, as I came nearer, I per- 
ceived to be more ornamental and more fantastically grace- 
ful than Egyptian architecture allows. As the Corinthian 
capital mimics the leaf of the acanthus, so the capitals of 
these columns imitated the foliage of the vegetation neigh- 
bouring them, some aloe-like, some fern-like. And now 
there came out of this building a form — human; — was it 
human? It stood on the broad way and looked around, be- 
held me and approached. It came within a few yards of 
me, and at the sight and presence of it an indescribable 
awe and tremor seized me, rooting my feet to the ground. 
It reminded me of symbolical images of Genius or Demon 
that are seen on Etruscan vases or limned on the walls of 
Eastern sepulchres — images that borrow the outlines of 
man, and are yet of another race. It was tall, not gigan- 
tic, but tall as the tallest men below the height of giants. 

Its chief covering seemed to me to be composed of large 
wings folded over its breast and reaching to its knees; the 
rest of its attire was composed of an under timic and leg- 
gings of some thin fibrous material. It wore on its head a 
kind of tiara that shone with jewels, and carried in its 
right hand a slender staff of bright metal like polished 
steel. But the face ! it was that which inspired my awe 
and my terror. It was the face of man, but yet of a type 
of man distinct from our known extant races. The nearest 
approach to it in outline and expression is the face of the 
sculptured sphinx — so regular in its calm, intellectual, 
mysterious beauty. Its colour was peculiar, more like that 
of the red man than any other variety of our species, and 
yet different from it — a richer and a softer hue, with large 
black eyes, deep and brilliant, and brows arched as a semi- 
circle. The face was beardless ; but a nameless something 
in the aspect, tranquil though the expression, and beau- 
teous though the features, roused that instinct of danger 
which the sight of a tiger or serpent arouses. I felt that 
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this manlike image was endowed with forces inimical to 
man. As it drew near, a cold shudder came over me. I 
fell on my knees and covered my face with my hands. 



CHAPTER V. 



A VOICE accosted me — a very quiet and very musical key 
of voice — in a language of which I could not understand a 
word, but it served to dispel my fear. I uncovered my 
face and looked up. The stranger (I could scarcely bring 
myself to call him man) surveyed me with an eye that 
seemed to read the very depths of my heart. He then 
placed his left hand on my forehead, and with the staff in 
his right gently touched my shoulder. The effect of this 
double contact was magical. In place of my former ter- 
ror there passed into me a sense of contentment, of joy, of 
confidence in myself and in the being before me. I rose 
and spoke in my own language. He listened to me with 
apparent attention, but with a slight surprise in his looks ; 
and shook his head, as if to signify that I was not under- 
stood. He then took me by the hand and led me in silence 
to the building. The entrance was open; — indeed there 
was no door to it. We entered an immense hall, lighted 
by the same kind of lustre as in the scene without, but 
diffusing a fragrant odour. The floor was in large tesse- 
lated blocks of precious metals, and partly covered with a 
sort of mat-like carpeting. A strain of low music, above 
and around, undulated as if from invisible instruments, 
seeming to belong naturally to the place, just as the sound 
of murmuring waters belongs to a rocky landscape, or the 
warble of birds to vernal groves. 

A figure, in a simpler garb than that of my guide, but of 
a similar fashion, was standing motionless near the thresh- 
old. My guide touched it twice with his staff, and it put 
itself into a rapid and gliding movement, skimming noise- 
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lessly over the floor. Gazing on it, I then saw that it was 
no living form, but a mechanical automaton. It might be 
two minutes after it vanished through a doorless opening, 
half screened by curtains at the other end of the hall, when 
through the same opening advanced a boy of about twelve 
years old, with features closely resembling those of my guide, 
so that they seemed to me evidently son and father. On 
seeing me the child uttered a cry, and lifted a staff like 
that borne by my guide, as if in menace. At a word from 
the elder he dropped it. The two then conversed for some 
moments, examining me while they spoke. The child 
touched my garments, and stroked my face with evident 
curiosity, uttering a sound like a laugh, but with an hi- 
larity more subdued than the mirth of our laughter. Pres- 
ently the roof of the hall opened, and a platform descended, 
seemingly constructed on the same principle as the " lifts '* 
used m hotels and warehouses for mounting from one story 
to another. 

The stranger placed himself and the child on the plat- 
form, and motioned to me to do the same, which I did. 
We ascended quickly and safely, and alighted in the midst 
of a corridor with doorways on either side. 

Through one of these doorways I was conducted into a 
chamber fitted up with an Oriental splendour; the walls 
were tesselated with spars, and metals, and uncut jewels ; 
cushions and divans abounded ; apertures as for windows, 
but unglazed, were made in the chamber, opening to the 
floor ; and as I passed along I observed that these openings 
led into spacious balconies, and commanded views of the 
illuminated landscape without. In cages suspended from 
the ceiling there were birds of strange form and bright 
plumage, which at our entrance set up a chorus of song, 
modulated into tune as is that of our piping bullfinches. 
A delicious fragrance, from censers of gold elaborately sculp- 
tured, filled the air. Several automata, like the one I had 
seen, stood dumb and motionless by the walls. The stran- 
ger placed me beside him on a divan, and again spoke to 
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me, and again I spoke, but without the least advance tow- 
ards understanding each other. 

But now I began to feel the effects of the blow I received 
from the splinters of the falling rock more acutely than I 
had done at first. 

There came over me a sense of sickly faintness, accom- 
panied with acute, lancinating pains in the head and neck. 
I sank back on the seat, and strove in vain to stifle a groan. 
On this the child, who had hitherto seemed to eye me with 
distrust or dislike, knelt by my side to support me ; taking 
one of my hands m both his own, he approached his lips to 
my forehead, breathing on it softly. In a few moments 
my pain ceased; a drowsy, happy calm crept over me; I 
fell asleep. 

How long I remained m this state I know not, but when 
I woke I felt perfectly restored. My eyes opened upon a 
group of silent forms, seated aroimd me in the gravity and 
quietude of Orientals — all more or less like the first stran- 
ger; the same mantling wings, the same fashion of gar- 
ment, the same sphinx-like faces, with the deep dark eyes 
and red man's colour; above all, the same type of race — race 
akin to man's, but infinitely stronger of form and grander 
of aspect, and inspiring the same unutterable feeling of 
dread. Yet each countenance was mild and tranquil, and 
even kindly in its expression. And strangely enough, it 
seemed to me that in this very calm and benignity consisted 
the secret of the dread which the countenances inspired. 
They seemed as void of the lines and shadows which care 
and sorrow, and passion and sin, leave upon the faces of 
men, as are the faces of sculptured gods, or as, in the eyes 
of Christian mourners, seem the peaceful brows of the dead. 

I felt a warm hand on my shoulder; it was the child's. 
In his eyes there was a sort of lofty pity and tenderness, 
such as that with which we may gaze on some suffering 
bird or butterfly. I shrank from that touch — I shrank 
from that eye. I was vaguely impressed with a belief 
that, had he so pleased, that child could have killed me as 
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easily as a man can kill a bird or a butterfly. The child 
seemed pained at my repugnance^ quitted me, and placed 
himself beside one of the windows. The others continued 
to converse with each other in a low tone, and by their 
glances towards me I could perceive that I was the object 
of their conversation. One in especial seemed to be urging 
some proposal affecting me on the being whom I had first 
met, and this last by his gesture seemed about to assent to 
it, when the child suddenly quitted his post by the win- 
dow, placed himself between me and the other forms, as if 
in protection, and spoke quickly and eagerly. By some in- 
tuition or instinct I felt that the child I had before so 
dreaded was pleading in my behalf. Ere he had ceased 
another stranger entered the room. He appeared older 
than the rest, though not old; his countenance, less 
smoothly serene than theirs, though equally regular in its 
features, seemed to me to have more the touch of a hu- 
manity akin to my own. He listened quietly to the words 
addressed to him, first by my guide, next by two others of 
the group, and lastly by the child; then turned towards 
myself, and addressed me, not by words, but by signs and 
gestures. These I fancied that I perfectly understood, and 
I was not mistaken. 1 comprehended that he inquired 
whence I came. I extended my arm and pointed towards 
the road which had led me from the chasm in the rock; 
then an idea seized me. I drew forth my pocket-book, 
and sketched on one of its blank leaves a rough design of 
the ledge of the rock, the rope, myself clinging to it; then 
of the cavernous rock below, the head of the reptile, the 
lifeless form of my friend. I gave this primitive kind of 
hieroglyph to my interrogator, who, after inspecting it 
gravely, handed it to his next neighbour, and it thus 
passed round the group. The being I had at first encoun- 
tered then said a few words, and the child, who approached 
and looked at my drawing, nodded as if he comprehended 
its purport, and, returning to the window, expanded the 
wings attached to his form, shook them once or twice, and 
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Shen launched himself into space without. I started up in 
amaze and hastened to the window. The child was al- 
ready in the air, buoyed on his wings, which he did not 
flap to and fro ao a bird does, but which were elevated over 
his head, and seemed to bear him steadily aloft without 
effort of his own. His flight seemed as swift as any 
eagle's; and I observed that it was towards the rock 
whence I had descended, of which the outline loomed vis- 
ible in the brilliant atmosphere. In a very few minutes 
he returned, skimming through the opening from which he 
had gone, and dropping on the floor the rope and grap- 
pling-hooks I had left at the descent from the chasm. 
Some words in a low tone passed between the beings pres- 
ent : one of the group touched an automaton, which started 
forward and glided from the room; then the last comer, 
who had addressed me by gestures, rose, took me by the 
hand, and led me into the corridor. There the platform 
by which I had mounted awaited us ; we placed ourselves 
on it and were lowered into the hall below. My new com- 
panion, still holding me by the hand, conducted me from 
the building into a street (so to speak) that stretched be- 
yond it, with buildings on either side, separated from each 
other by gardens bright with rich-coloured vegetation and 
strange flowers. Interspersed amidst these gardens, which 
were divided from each other by low walls, or walking 
slowly along the road, were many forms similar to those I 
had already seen. Some of the passers-by, on observing 
me, approached my guide, evidently by their tones, looks, 
and gestures addressing to him inquiries about myself. In 
a few moments a crowd collected around us, examining me 
with great interest, as if I were some rare wild animal. Yet 
even in gratifying their curiosity they preserved a grave 
and courteous demeanour ; and after a few words from my 
guide, who seemed to me to deprecate obstruction in our 
road, they fell back with a stately inclination of head, and 
resumed their own way with tranquil indifference. Mid- 
way in this thoroughfare we stopped at a building that 
II.— 21 
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differed from those we had hitherto passed, inasmuch as it 
formed three sides of a vast court, at the angles of which 
were lofty pyramidal towers; in the open space between 
the sides was a circular foimtain of colossal dimensions, 
and throwing up a dazzling spray of what seemed to lue 
fire. We entered the building through an open doorway 
and came into an enormous hall, in which were several 
groups of children, all apparently employed in work ba at 
some great factory. There was a huge engine in the wall 
which was in full play, with wheels and cylinders, and re- 
sembling our own steam-engines, except that it was richly 
ornamented with precious stones and metals, and appeared 
to emit a pale phosphorescent atmosphere of shifting light. 
Many of the children were at some mysterious work on this 
machinery, others were seated before tables. I was not al- 
lowed to linger long enough to examine into the nature of 
their employment. Not one young voice was heard — not 
one young face turned to gaze on us. They were all still 
and indifferent as may be ghosts, through the midst of 
which pass unnoticed the forms of the living. 

Quitting this hall, my guide led me through a gallery 
richly painted in compartments, with a barbaric mixture of 
gold in the colours, like pictures by Louis Cranach. The 
subjects described on these walls appeared to my glance as- 
intended to illustrate events in the history of the race 
amidst which I was admitted. In all there were figures, 
most of them like the manlike creatures I had seen, but not 
all in the same fashion of garb, nor all with wings. There 
were also the effigies of various animals and birds wholly 
strange to me, with backgrounds depicting landscapes or 
buildings. So far as my imperfect knowledge of the pic- 
torial art would allow me to form an opinion, these paint- 
ings seemed very accurate in design and very rich in col-' 
curing, showing a perfect knowledge of perspective, but 
their details not arranged according to the rules of compo- 
sition acknowledged by our artists — wanting, as it were, a 
centre; so that the effect was vague, scattered, confused^ 
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bewildering — they were like heterogeneous fragments of a 
dream of art. 

We now came into a room of moderate size, in which was 
assembled what I afterwards knew to be the family of my 
guide, seated at a table spread as for repast. The forms 
thus grouped were those of my guide' s wife, his daughter, 
and two sons. I recognised at once the difference between 
the two sexes, though the two females were of taller stat- 
ure and ampler proportions than the males ; and their coun- 
tenances, if still more symmetrical in outline and contour, 
were devoid of the softness and timidity of expression 
which give charm to the face of woman as seen on the 
earth above. The wife wore no wings, the daughter wore 
wings longer than those of the males. 

My guide uttered a few words, on which all the persons 
seated rose, and with that peculiar mildness of look and 
manner which I have before noticed, and which is, in 
truth, the common attribute of this formidable race, they 
saluted me according to their fashion, which consists in 
laying the right hand very gently on the head and uttering 
a soft sibilant monosyllable — S.Si, equivalent to "Wel- 
come." 

The mistress of the house then seated me bieside her, 
and heaped a golden platter before me from one of the 
dishes. 

While I ate (and though the viands were new to me, I 
marvelled more at the delicacy than the strangeness of 
their flavour), my companions conversed quietly, and, so 
far as I could detect, with polite avoidance of any direct 
reference to myself, or any obtrusive scrutiny of my ap- 
pearance. Yet I was the first creature of that variety of 
the human race to which I belong that they had ever be- 
held, and was consequently regarded by them as a most 
curious and abnormal phenomenon. But all rudeness is 
unknown to this people, and the youngest child is taught 
to despise any vehement emotional demonstration. When 
the meal was ended; my guide again took me by the handy 
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and re-entering the gallery, touched a metallic plate in- 
scribed with strange figures, and which I rightly conjec- 
tured to be of the nature of our telegraphs. A platform 
descended, but this time we mounted to a much greater 
height than in the former building, and found ourselves in 
a room of moderate dimensions, and which in its general 
character had much that might be familiar to the associa- 
tions of a visitor from the upper world. There were shelves 
on the wall containing what appeared to be books, and in- 
deed were so; mostly very small, like our diamond duo- 
decimos, shaped in the fashion of our volumes, and bound 
in fine sheets of metal. There were several curious-looking 
pieces of mechanism scattered about, apparently models, 
such as might be seen in the study of any professional 
mechanician. Four automata (mechanical contrivances 
which, with these people, answer the ordinary purposes 
of domestic service) stood phantom-like at each angle in 
the wall. In a recess was a low couch, or bed with pil- 
lows. A window, with curtains of some fibrous material 
drawn aside, opened upon a large balcony. My host 
stepped out into the balcony ; I followed him. We were 
on the uppermost story of one of the angular pyramids; 
the view beyond was of a wild and solemn beauty impos- 
sible to describe, — the vast ranges of precipitous rock 
which formed the distant background, the intermediate 
valleys of mystic many-coloured herbage, the flash of wa- 
ters, many of them like streams of roseate flame, the serene 
lustre diffused over all by myriads of lamps, combined to 
form a whole of which no words of mine can convey ade- 
quate description; so splendid was it, yet so sombre; so 
lovely, yet so awful. 

But my attention was soon diverted from these nether 
landscapes. Suddenly there arose, as from the streets be- 
low, a burst of joyous music ; then a winged form soared 
into the space; another, as in chase of the first, another 
and another ; others after others, till the crowd grew thick 
and the number countless. But how describe the fantastic 
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grace of these forms in their undulating movements ! They 
appeared engaged in some sport or amusement; now form- 
ing into opposite squadrons; now scattering; now each 
group threading the other, soaring, descending, interweav- 
ing, severing ; all in measured time to the music below, as 
if. in the dance of the fabled Peri. 

I turned my gaze on my host in a feverish wonder. I 
ventured to place my hand on the large wings that lay 
folded on his breast, and in doing so a slight shock as of 
electricity passed through me. I recoiled in fear ; my host 
smiled, and, as if courteously to gratify my curiosity, 
slowly expanded his pinions. I observed that his garment 
beneath then became dilated as a bladder that fills with 
air. The arms seemed to slide into the wings, and in an- 
other moment he had launched himself into the luminous 
atmosphere, and hovered there, still, and with outspread 
wings, as an eagle that basks in the sun. Then, rapidly 
as an eagle swoops, he rushed downwards into the midst of 
one of the groups, skimming through the midst, and as 
suddenly again soaring aloft. Thereon, three forms, in one 
of which I thought to recognise my host's daughter, de- 
tached themselves from the rest, and followed him as a bird 
sportively follows a bird. My eyes, dazzled with the lights 
and bewildered by the throngs, ceased to distinguish the 
gyrations and evolutions of these winged playmates, till 
presently my host re-emerged from the crowd and alighted 
at my side. 

The strangeness of all I had seen began now to operate 
fast on my senses; my mind itself began to wander. 
Though not inclined to be superstitious, nor hitherto be- 
lieving that man could be brought into bodily communica- 
tion with demons, I felt the terror and the wild excitement 
with which, in the Gothic ages, a traveller might have per- 
suaded himself that he witnessed a sabbat of fiends an^ 
witches. I have a vague recollection of having attempted 
with vehement gesticulation, and forms of exorcism, and 
loud incoherent words, to repel my courteous and indulgent 
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host; of his mild endeavours to calm and soothe me; of his 
intelligent conjecture that my fright and bewilderment 
were occasioned by the difference of form and movement 
between us, which the wings that had excited my marvel- 
ling curiosity had, in exercise, made still more strongly per- 
ceptible; of the gentle smile with which he had sought to 
dispel my alarm by dropping the wings to the ground and 
endeavouring to show me that they were but a mechanical 
contrivance. That sudden transformation did but in- 
crease my horror, and as extreme fright often shows itself 
by extreme daring, I sprang at his throat like a wild beast. 
On an instant I was felled to the ground as by an electric 
shock, and the last confused images floating before my sight, 
ere I became wholly insensible, were the form of my host 
kneeling beside me with one hand on my forehead, and the 
beautiful calm face of his daughter, with large, deep, in- 
scrutable eyes intently fixed upon my own. 



CHAPTER VI. 



I REMAINED iu this uucouscious state, as I afterwards 
learned, for many days, even for some weeks, according to 
our computation of time. When I recovered I was in a 
strange room, my host and all his family were gathered 
round me, and to my utter amaze my host's daughter ac- 
costed me in my own language with but a slightly foreign 
accent. 

"How do you feel?" she asked. 

It was some moments before I could overcome my sur- 
prise enough to falter out, " You know my language? How? 
Who and what are you?" 

My host smiled and motioned to one of his sonSy who 
then took from a table a number of thin metallic sheets on 
which were traced drawings of various figures — a house, $k 
tree, a bird, a man, etc. 
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In these designs I recognised my own style of drawing. 
Under each figure was written the name of it in my lan- 
guage, and in my writing ; and in another handwriting a 
word strange to me beneath it. 

Said the host, " Thus we began ; and my daughter Zee, 
who belongs to the College of Sages, has been your instruc- 
tress and ours too." 

Zee then placed before me other metallic sheets, on which 
in my writing, words first, and then sentences, were in^- 
scribed. Under each word and each sentence strange 
characters in another hand. Kallying my senses, I com- 
prehended that thus a rude dictionary had been effected. 
Had it been done while I was dreaming? " That is enough 
now," said Zee, in a tone of command. " Kepose and take 
food." 



CHAPTER VII. 



A ROOM to myself was assigned to me in this vast edifice. 
It was prettily and fantastically arranged, but without any 
of the splendour of metal work or gems which was dis- 
played in the more public apartments. The walls were 
hung with a variegated matting made from the stalks and 
fibres of plants, and the floor carpeted with the same. 

The bed was without curtains, its supports of iron rest- 
ing on balls of crystal ; the coverings, of a thin white sub- 
stance resembling cotton. There were sundry shelves con- 
taining books. A curtained recess communicated with an 
aviary filled with singing birds, of which I did not recog- 
nise one resembling those I have seen on earth, except a 
beautiful species of dove, though this was distinguished 
from our doves by a tall crest of bluish plumes. All these 
birds had been trained to sing in artful tunes, and greatly 
exceeded the skill of our piping bullfinches, which can 
rarely achieve more than two tunes, and cannot, I believe, 
sing those in concert. One might have supposed one's self 
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at an opera in listening to the voices in my aviary. There 
were duets and trios, and quartettes and choruses^ all ar- 
ranged as in one piece of music. Did I want to silence the 
birds? I had but to draw a curtain over the aviary, and 
their song hushed as they found themselves left in the 
dark. Another opening formed a window, not glazed, but 
on touching a spring, a shutter ascended from the floor, 
formed of some substance less transparent than glass, bat 
still sufficiently pellucid to allow a softened view of the 
scene without. To this window was attached a balcony, or 
rather hanging-garden, wherein grew many graceful plants 
and brilliant flowers. The apartment and its appurte- 
nances had thus a character, if strange in detail, still fa- 
miliar, as a whole, to modem notions of luxury, and would 
have excited admiration if found attached to the apart- 
ments of an English duchess or a fashionable French au- 
thor. Before I arrived this was Zee's chamber; she had 
hospitably assigned it to me. 

Some hours after the waking up which is described in 
my last chapter, I was lying alone on my couch, trying to 
fix my thoughts on conjecture as to the nature and genus of 
the people amongst whom I was thrown, when my host and 
his daughter Zee entered the room. My host, still speak- 
ing my native language, inquired, with much politeness, 
whether it would be agreeable to me to converse, or if I 
preferred solitude. I replied, that I should feel much hon- 
oured and obliged by the opportimity offered me to express 
my gratitude for the hospitality and civilities I had re* 
ceived in a country to which I was a stranger, and to learn 
enough of its customs and manners not to offend through 
ignorance. 

As I spoke, I had of course risen from my couch ; bat 
Zee, much to my confusion, curtly ordered me to lie down 
again, and there was something in her voice and eye, gentle 
as both were, that compelled my obedience. She then 
seated herself unconcernedly at the foot of my bed, while 
her father took his place on a divan a few feet distant. 
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" But what part of the world do you come from," asked 
my host, *' that we should appear so strange to you, and 
you to us? I have seen individual specimens of nearly all 
the races differing from our own except the primeval sav- 
ages who dwell in the most desolate and remote recesses of 
uncultivated nature, unacquainted with other light than 
that they obtain from volcanic fires, and contented to grope 
their way in the dark, as do many creeping, crawling, and 
even flying things. But certainly you cannot be a member 
of those barbarous tribes, nor, on the other hand, do you 
seem to belong to any civilised people." 

I was somewhat nettled at this last observation, and re- 
plied that I had the honour to belong to one of the most 
civilised nations of the earth ; and that, so far as light was 
concerned, while I admired the ingenuity and disregard of 
expense with which my host and his fellow-citizens had 
contrived to illumine the regions unpenetrated by the rays 
of the sun, yet I could not conceive how any who had once 
beheld the orbs of heaven could compare to their lustre the 
artificial lights invented by the necessities of man. But 
my host said he had seen specimens of most of the races 
differing from his own, save the wretched barbarians he 
had mentioned. Now, was it possible that he had never 
been on the surface of the earth, or could he only be refer- 
ring to communities buried within its entrails? 

My host was for some moments silent; his countenance 
showed a degree of surprise which the people of that race 
very rarely manifest under any circumstances, howsoever 
extraordinary. But Zee was more intelligent, and ex- 
claimed, " So you see, my father, that there is truth in the 
old tradition; there always is truth in every tradition com- 
monly believed in all times and by all tribes." 

" Zee," said my host, mildly, "you belong to the College 
of Sages, and ought to be wiser than I am; but, as chief of 
the Light-preserving Council, it is my duty to take nothing 
for granted till it is proved to the evidence of my own 
senses." Then, turning to me, he asked* me several ques-' 
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tions about the surface of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies; upon which, though I answered him to the best 
of my knowledge, my answers seemed not to satisfy nor 
convince him. He shook his head quietly, and, changing 
the subject rather abruptly, asked how I had come down 
from what he was pleased to call one world to the other. 
I answered, that under the surface of the earth there were 
mines containing minerals, or metals, essential to our wants 
and our progress in all arts and industries; and I then 
briefly explained the manner in which, while exploring one 
of these mines, I and my ill-fated friend had obtained a 
glimpse of the regions into which we had descended, and 
how the descent had cost him his life; appealing to the 
rope and grappling-hooks that the child had brought to the 
house in which I had been at first received, as a witness of 
the truthfulness of my story. 

My host then proceeded to question me as to the habits 
and modes of life among the races on the upper earth, more 
especially among those considered to be the most advanced 
in that civilisation which he was pleased to define " the art 
of diffusing throughout a community the tranquil happiness 
which belongs to a virtuous and well-ordered household.'* 
Naturally desiring to represent in the most favourable col- 
ours the world from which I came, I touched but slightly, 
though indulgently, on the antiquated and decaying insti- 
tutions of Europe, in order to expatiate on the present 
grandeur and prospective pre-eminence of that glorioas 
American Kepublic, in which Europe enviously seeks its 
model and tremblingly foresees its doom. Selecting for an 
example of the social life of the United States that city in 
which progress advances at the fastest rate, I indulged in 
an animated description of the moral habits of New York. 
Mortified to see, by the faces of my listeners, that I did 
not make the favourable impression I had anticipated, I 
elevated my theme; dwelling on the excellence of demo- 
cratic institutions, their promotion of tranquil happiness 
by the government of party, and the mode in which they 
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diffused such happiness throughout the community by pre- 
ferring, for the exercise of power and the acquisition of 
honours, the lowliest citizens in point of property, educa- 
tion, and character. Fortunately recollecting the perora- 
tion of a speech, on the purifying influences of American 
democracy and their destined spread over the world, made 
by a certain eloquent senator (for whose vote in the Senate 
a Railway Company, to which my two brothers belonged, had 
just paid 20,000 dollars), I wound up by repeating its glowing 
predictions of the magnificent future that smiled upon man- 
kind — when the flag of freedom should float over an entire 
continent, and two hundred millions of intelligent citizens, 
accustomed from infancy to the daily use of revolvers, 
should apply to a cowering universe the doctrine of the 
Patriot Monroe. 

When I had concluded, my host gently shook his head, 
and fell into a musing study, making a sign to me and his 
daughter to remain silent while he reflected. And after a 
time he said, in a very earnest and solemn tone, " If you 
think as you say, that you, though a stranger, have re- 
ceived kindness at the hands of me and mine, I adjure you 
to reveal nothing to any other of our people respecting the 
world from which you came, unless, on consideration, I 
give you permission to do so. Do you consent to this re- 
quest?" 

"Of course I pledge my word to it,'^ said I, somewhat 
amazed ; and I extended my right hand to grasp his. But 
he placed my hand gently on his forehead and his own 
right hand on my breast, which is the custom among this 
race in all matters of promise or verbal obligations. Then 
turning to his daughter, he said, " And you. Zee, will not 
repeat to any one what the stranger has said, or may say, 
to me or to you, of a world other than our own." Zee rose 
and kissed her father on the temples, saying, with a smile, 
"A Gy's tongue is wanton, but love can fetter it fast. 
And if, my father, you fear lest a chance word from me or 
yourself could expose our community to danger, by a desire 
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to explore a world beyond us, will not a wave of the vril, 
properly impelled, wash even the memory of what we have 
heard the stranger say out of the tablets of the brain?" 

" What is vril?" I asked. 

Therewith Zee began to enter into an explanation of 
which I understood very little, for there is no word in any 
language I know which is an exact synonym for vril. I 
should call it electricity, except that it comprehends in its 
manifold branches other forces of nature, to which, in our 
scientific nomenclature, differing names are assigned, such 
as magnetism, galvanism, &c. These people consider that 
in vril they have arrived at the unity in natural energetic 
agencies, which has been conjectured by many philosophers 
above ground, and which Faraday thus intimates under the 
more cautious term of correlation : 

'^I have long held an opinion," says that illustrious ex- 
perimentalist, '^ almost amounting to a conviction, in oom.- 
mon, I believe, with many other lovers of natural knowl- 
edge, that the various forms under which the forces of mat- 
ter are made manifest have one common origin ; or, in other 
words, are so directly related and mutually dependent, that 
they are convertible, as it were, into one another, and pos- 
sess equivalents of power in their action." 

These subterranean philosophers assert that, by one op- 
eration of vril, which Faraday would perhaps call " atmos- 
pheric magnetism," they can influence the variations of 
temperature — in plain words, the weather; that by other 
operations, akin to those ascribed to mesmerism, electro- 
biology, odic force, &c., but applied scientifically through 
vril conductors, they can exercise influence over minds, 
and bodies animal and vegetable, to an extent not sur- 
passed in the romances of our mystics. To all such 
agencies they give the common name of vril. Zee asked 
me if, in my world, it was not known that all the faculties 
of the mind could be quickened to a degree unknown in the 
waking state by trance or vision, in which the thoughts of 
one brain could be transmitted to another, and knowledge 
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be thus rapidly interchanged. I replied, that there were 
among us stories told of such trance or vision, and that I 
had heard much and seen something of the mode in which 
they were artificially effected, as in mesmeric clairvoyance ; 
but that these practices had fallen much into disuse or 
contempt, partly because of the gross impostures to which 
they had been made subservient, and partly because, even 
where the effects upon certain abnormal constitutions were 
genuinely produced, the effects, when fairly examined and 
analysed, were very unsatisfactory — not to be relied upon 
for any systematic truthfulness or any practical purpose, and 
rendered very mischievous to credulous persons by the super- 
stitions they tended to produce. Zee received my answers 
with much benignant attention, and said that similar instan- 
ces of abuse and credulity had been familiar to their own 
scientific experience in the infancy of their knowledge, and 
while the properties of vril were misapprehended, but that 
she reserved further discussion on this subject till I was 
more fitted to enter into it. She contented herself with 
adding, that it was through the agency of vril, while I had 
been placed in the state of trance, that I had been made 
acquainted with the rudiments of their language ; and that 
she and her father, who, alone of the family, took the pains 
to watch the experiment, had acquired a greater propor- 
tionate knowledge of my language than I of their own; 
partly because my language was jnuch simpler than theirs, 
comprising far less of complex ideas; and partly because 
their organisation was, by hereditary culture, much more 
ductile and more readily capable of acquiring knowledge 
than mine. At this I secretly demurred ; and having had, 
in the course of a practical life, to sharpen my wits, 
whether at home or in travel, I could not allow that my 
cerebral organisation could possibly be duller than that of 
people who had lived all their lives by lamplight. How- 
ever, while I was thus thinking, Zee quietly pointed her 
forefinger at my forehead and sent me to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When I once more awoke I saw by my bedside the child 
who had brought the rope and grappling-hooks to the house 
in which I had been first received, and which| as I after- 
wards learned, was the residence of the chief magistrate of 
the tribe. The child, whose name was Ta^ (pronounced 
Tar-6e), was the magistrate's eldest son. I found that dur- 
ing my last sleep or trance I had made still greater advance 
in the language of the country, and could converse with 
comparative ease and fluency. 

This child was singularly handsome, even for the beau- 
tiful race to which he belonged, with a countenance very 
manly in aspect for his years, and with a more vivacious 
and energetic expression than I had hitherto seen in the 
serene and passionless faces of the men. He brought me 
the tablet on which I had drawn the mode of my descent^ 
and had also sketched the head of the horrible reptile that 
had scared me from my friend's corpse. Pointing to that 
part of the drawing, Tae put to me a few questions respect- 
ing the size and form of the monster, and the cave or chasm 
from which it had emerged. His interest in my answers 
seemed so grave as to divert him for a while from any curi- 
osity as to myself or my antecedents. But to my great em- 
barrassment, seeing how I was pledged to my host, he was 
just beginning to ask me where I came from, when Zee 
fortunately entered, and, overhearing him, said, " Ta6, give 
to our guest any information he may desire, but ask none 
from him in return. To question him who he is, whence 
he comes, or wherefore he is here, would be a breach of the 
law which my father has laid down for this house." 

" So be it," said Tae, pressing his hand to his heart; and 
from that moment till the one in which I saw him last, this 
child, with whom I became very intimate, never once put 
to me any of the questions thus interdicted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I 

It was not for some time, and until, by repeated trances, 
if they are so to be called, my mind became better pre- 
pared to interchange ideas with my entertainers, and. more 
fully to comprehend differences of manners and customs, at 
first too strange to my experience to be seized by my rea- 
son, that I was enabled to gather the following details re- 
specting the origin and history of this subterranean popu- 
lation, as portion of one great family race called the Ana. 

According to the earliest traditions, the remote progeni- 
tors of the race had once tenanted a world above the sur- 
face of that in which their descendants dwelt. Myths of 
that world were still preserved in their archives, and in 
those myths were legends of a vaulted dome in which the 
lamps were lighted by no human hand. But such legends 
were considered by most commentators as allegorical fables. 
According to these traditions the earth itself, at the date 
to which the traditions ascend, was not indeed in its infancy, 
but in the throes and travail of transition from one form of 
development to another, and subject to many violent revo- 
lutions of nature. By one of such revolutions, that portion 
of the Tipper world inhabited by the ancestors of this race 
had been subjected to inundations, not rapid, but gi*adual 
and uncontrollable, in which all, save a scanty remnant, 
were submerged and perished. Whether this be a record 
of our historical and sacred Deluge, or of some earlier one 
contended for by geologists, I do not pretend to conjecture ; 
though, according to the chronology of this people as com- 
pared with that of Newton, it must have been many thou- 
sands of years before the time of Noah. On the other 
hand, the account of these writers does not harmonise with 
the opinions most in vogue among geological authorities, 
inasmuch as it places the existence of a human race upon 
earth at dates long anterior to that assigned to the terres- 
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trial foundation adapted to the introduction of mammalia. 
A band of the ill-fated race, thus invaded by the Flood, 
had, during the march of the waters, taken refuge in cav- 
erns amidst the loftier rocks, and, wandering through these 
hollows, they lost sight of the upper world for ever. In- 
deed, the whole face of the earth had been changed by this 
great revulsion ; land had been turned into sea — sea into 
land. In the bowels of the inner earth even now, I was 
informed as a positive fact, might be discovered the remains 
of human habitation — habitation not in huts and caverns, 
but in vast cities whose ruins attest the civilisation of the 
races which flourished before the age of Noah, and are not 
to be classified with those genera to which philosophy as- 
cribes the use of flint and the ignorance of iron. 

The fugitives had carried with them the knowledge of 
the arts they had practised above ground — arts of cultare 
and civilisation. Their earliest want must have been that 
of supplying below the earth the light they had lost above 
it ; and at no time, even in the traditional period, do the 
races, of which the one I now sojourned with formed a 
tribe, seem to have been unacquainted with the art of extract- 
ing light from gases, or manganese, or petroleum. They 
had been accustomed in their former state to contend with 
the rude forces of nature ; and indeed the lengthened battle 
they had fought with their conqueror Ocean, which had 
taken centuries in its spread, had quickened their skill in 
curbing waters into dikes and channels. To this skill they 
owed their preservation in their new abode. " For many 
generations," said my host, with a sort of contempt and 
horror, "these primitive forefathers are said to have de- 
graded their rank and shortened their lives by eating the 
flesh of animals, many varieties of which had, like them- 
selves, escaped the Deluge, and sought shelter in the hol- 
lows of the earth ; other animals, supposed to be unknown 
to the upper world, those hollows themselves produced.'' 

When what we should term the historical age emerged 
from the twilight of tradition, the Ana were already estab- 
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Hshed in different communities, and bad attained to a de« 
gree of civilisation very analogous to that which the more 
advanced nations above the earth now enjoy. They were 
familiar with most of our mechanical inventions, including 
the application of steam as well as gas. The communities 
were in fierce competition with each other. They had their 
rich and their poor; they bad orfttors.mpdl conquerors; they 
made war either for a domain cht an iddll&. Though the va- 
rious states acknowledged fp^lras forms of government, 
free institutions were begimilk 'lo preponderate; popular 
assemblies increased in power $1Mpiiblics soon became gen- 
eral; the democracy to 1i4lich the most enlightened Euro- 
pean politicians look MrtrArd as the extreme goal of polit- 
ical advancement, andr%hidi still prevailed among other 
subterrannean races, whom they despised as barbarians, 
the loftier family of Ana, to which belonged the tribe I 
was visiting, looked back to as one of the crude and igno- 
rant experiments which belong to the infancy of political 
science. It was the age of envy and hate, of fierce pas- 
sions, of constant liMocial changes more or less violent, of 
strife between classes, of war between state and state. 
This phase of society lasted, however, for some ages, and 
was finally brought to a close, at least among the nobler and 
more intellectual populations, by the gradual discovery of 
the latent powers stored in the all-permeating fluid which 
they denominate VrU. 

According to the account I received from Zee, who, as an 
erudite professor in the College of Sages, had studied such 
matters more diligently than any other member of my 
host' s family, this fluid is capable of being raised and dis- 
ciplined into the mightiest agency over all forms of matter, 
animate or inanimate. It can destroy like the flash of 
lightning; yet> differently applied, it can replenish or in- 
vigorate liJs^ heal, and preserve, and on it they chiefly rely 
for the cur^of disease, or rather for enabling the physical 
organisation to re-establish the due equilibrium of its natii* 
ral powers^ and thereby to cure itself. By this agency they 
11.— 22 
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rend way through the most solid substanceSy and open val< 
leys for culture through the rocks of their subterranean 
wilderness. From it they extract the light which supplies 
their lamps, finding it steadier, softer, and healthier than 
the other inflammable materials they had formerly nsed. 

But the effects of the alleged discovery of the means ta 
direct the more terrible force of vril were chiefly remark- 
able in their influence upon social polity. As these effects 
became familiarly known and skilfully administered, war 
between the Vril-discoverers ceased, for they brought the 
art of destruction to such perfection as to annul all superi- 
ority in numbers, discipline, or military skill. The fire 
lodged in the hollow of a rod directed by the hand of a 
child could shatter the strongest fortress, or cleave its 
burning way from the van to the rear of an embattled 
host. If army met army, and both had command of this 
agency, it could be but to the annihilation of each. The 
age of war was tlierefore gone, but with the cessation of 
war other effects bearing upon the social state soon became 
apparent. Man was so completely at the mercy of man, 
each whom he encountered being able, if so willing, to slay 
him on the instant, that all notions of govemment by force 
gradually vanished from political systems and forms of 
law. It is only by force that vast communities, dispersed 
through great distances of space, can be kept together; but 
now there was no longer either the necessity of self-preser- 
vation or the pride of aggrandisement to make one state 
desire to preponderate in population over another. 

The Vril-discoverers thus, in the course of a few genera* 
tions, peacefully split into communities of moderate size* 
The tribe amongst which I had fallen was limited to 12,000 
families. Each tribe occupied a territory sufficient for all- 
its wants, and at stated periods the surplus population de- 
parted to seek a realm of its own. There appeared no ne-- 
cessity for any arbitrary selection of these emigrants; there- 
was always a sufficient number who volunteered to depart. 

These subdivided states, petty if we regard either teni- 
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tory or population, — all appertained to one vast general 
family. They spoke the same language, though the dia- 
lects might slightly differ. They intermarried; they main- 
tained the same general laws and customs; and so important 
a bond between these several communities was the knowl- 
edge of vril and the practice of its agencies, that the word 
A-Vril was synonymous with civilisation; and Vril-ya, 
signifying "The Civilised Nations," was the common name 
by which the communities employing the uses of vril dis- 
tinguished themselves from such of the Ana as wfere yet in 
a state of barbarism. 

The government of the tribe of Vril-ya I am treating of 
was apparently very complicated, really very simple. It 
was based upon a principle recognized in theory, though 
little carried out in practice, above ground — viz., that the 
object of all systems of philosophical thought tends to the 
attainment of unity, or the ascent through all intervening 
labyrinths to the simplicity of a single first cause or princi- 
ple. Thus in politics, even republican writers have agreed 
that a benevolent autocracy would insure the best adminis- 
tration, if there were any guarantees for its continuance, or 
against its gradual abuse of the powers accorded to it. 
This singular community elected therefore a single supreme 
magistrate styled Tur ; he held his office nominally for life, 
but he could seldom be induced to retain it after the first 
approach of old age. There was indeed in this society noth- 
ing to induce any of its members to covet the cares of office. 
No honours, no insignia of higher rank were assigned to it. 
The supreme magistrate was not distinguished from the rest 
by superior habitation or revenue. On the other hand, the 
duties awarded to him were marvellously light and easy, 
requiring no preponderant degree of energy or intelligence. 
There being no apprehensions of war, there were no armies 
to maintain ; being no government of force, there was no 
police to appoint and direct. What we call crime was ut- 
terly unknown to the Vril-ya ; and there were no courts of 
criminal justice. The rare instances of civil disputes were 
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referred for arbitration to friends chosen hy either parly, 
or decided by the Council of Sages, which will be described 
later. There were no professional lawyers; and indeed 
their laws were but amicable conventionsy for there was no 
power to enforce laws against an offender who carried in his 
staff the power to destroy his judges. There were customs 
and regulations to compliance with which, for several ages, 
the people had tacitly habituated themselves; or if in any 
instance an individual felt such compliance hard, lie quitted 
the community and went elsewhere. There was, in fact^ 
quietly established amid this state much the same compact 
that is found in our private famOies, in which we virtually 
say to any independent grown-up member of the family 
whom we receive and entertain, " Stay or go, according as 
our habits and regulations suit or displease you." But 
though there were no laws such as we call laws, no race 
above ground is so law-observing. Obedience to the rule 
adopted by the community has become as much an instinct 
as if it were implanted by nature. Even in every bouse- 
hold the head of it makes a regulation for its guidance, 
which is never resisted nor even cavilled at by those who 
belong to the family. They have a proverb, the pithiness 
of which is much lost in this paraphrase, " Ko happiness 
without order, no order without authority, no authority 
without unity." The mildness of all government among 
them, civil or domestic, may be signalised by their idio- 
matic expressions for such terms as illegal or forbidden — 
viz., " It is requested not to do so-and-so." Poverty aninng 
the Ana is as unknown as crime ; not that property is held 
in common, or that all are equals in the extent of their pos- 
sessions or the size and luxuiy of their habitations: but 
there being no difference of rank or position between the 
grades of wealth or the choice of occupations, each pursues 
his own inclinations without creating envy or vying; some 
like a modest, some a more splendid kind of life; each 
makes himself happy in his own way. Owing to this ab- 
sence of competition, and the limit placed on the popida- 
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tion, it is difficult for a family to fall into distress ; there 
are no hazardous speculations, no emulators striving for 
superior wealth and rank. No doubt, in each settlement 
all originally had the same proportions of land dealt out to 
them; but some, more adventurous than others, had ex- 
tended their possessions farther into the bordering wilds, 
or had improved into richer fertility the produce of their 
fields, or entered into commerce or trade. Thus, neces- 
sarily, some had grown richer than others, but none had 
become absolutely poor, or wanting anything which their 
tastes desired. If they did so, it was always in their power 
to migrate, or at the worst to apply, without shame and 
with certainty of aid, to the rich ; for all the members of 
the community considered themselves as brothers of one 
affectionate and united family. More upon this head will 
be treated of incidentally as my narrative proceeds. 

The chief care of the supreme magistrate was to com- 
municate with certain active departments charged with the 
administration of special details. The most important and 
essential of such details was that connected with the due 
provision of light. Of this department my host, Aph-Lin, 
was the chief. Another department, which might be called 
the foreign, communicated with the neighbouring kindred 
states, principally for the purpose of ascertaining all new 
inventions; and to a third department, all such inventions 
and improvements in machinery were committed for trial. 
Connected with this department was the College of Sages — 
a college especially favoured by such of the Ana as were 
widowed and childless, and by the young unmarried fe- 
males, amongst whom Zee was the most active, and, if 
what we call renown or distinction was a 'thing acknowl- 
edged by this people (which I shall later g.how it is not), 
among the most renowned or distinguished . It is by the 
female Professors of this College that those studies which are 
deemed of least use in practical life — as purely speculative 
philosophy, the history of remote periods, and such sciences 
as entomology, conchology, &c. — are the ijiore diligently 
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cultivated. Zee, whose mind, active as Aristotle's, equally 
embraced the largest domains and the minutest details of 
thought, had written two volumes on the parasite insect 
that dwells amid the hairs of a tiger's * paw, wMch work 
was considered the best authority on that interesting sub- 
ject. But the researches of the sages are not confined to 
such subtle or elegant studies. They comprise various 
others more important, and especially the properties of vril, 
to the perception of which their finer nervous organisation 
renders the female Professors eminently keen. It is out of 
this college that the Tur, or chief magistrate, selects Coun- 
cillors, limited to three, in the rare instances in which 
novelty of event or circiimstance perplexes his own judg- 
ment. 

There are a few other departments of minor consequence, 
but all are carried on so noiselessly and quietly that the 
evidence of a government seems to vanish altogether, and 
social order to be as regular and unobtrusive as if it were a 
law of nature. Machinery is employed to an inconceivable 
extent in all the operations of labour within and without 
doors, and it is the unceasing object of the department 
charged with its administration to extend its eflSciency. 
There is no class of labourers or servants, but all who are 
required to assist or control the machinery are found in the 
children, from the time they leave the care of their mothers 
to the marriageable age, which they place at sixteen for the 
Gy-ei (females)^ twenty for the Ana (the males). These 
children are forjned into bands and sections under their own 
chiefs, each following the pursuits in which he is most 

1 Tlic animal here referred to has many points of difference from 
the tiger of the rpper world. It is larger, and with a broader paw, 
and still more leceding frontal. It haunts the sides of lakes and 
pools, and feeds principally on fishes, though it does not object to 
any terrestrial adimal of inferior strength that comes in its way. It 
is becoming very sicarce even in the wild districts, where it is devoured 
by gigantic reptiles. I apprehend that it clearly belongs to the tiger 
species, since thd parasite animalcule found in its paw, like that 
found in the Asiatic tiger's, is a mir'ature ^^vlkc of itself. 
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pleased, or for which he feels himself most fitted. Some 
take to handicrafts, some to agriculture, some to household 
work, and some to the only services of danger to which the 
population is exposed ; for the sole perils that threaten this 
tribe are, first, from those occasional convulsions within the 
earth, to foresee and guard against which tasks their utmost 
ingenuity — irruptions of fire and water, the storms of sub- 
terranean winds and escaping gases. At the borders of the 
domain, and at all places where such peril might be appre- 
hended, vigilant inspectors are stationed with telegraphic 
communication to the hall in which chosen sages take it 
by turns to hold perpetual sittings. These inspectors are 
always selected from the elder boys approaching the age of 
puberty, and on the principle that at that age observation 
is more acute and the physical forces more alert than at any 
other. The second service of danger, less grave, is in the 
destruction of all creatures hostile to the life, or the cul- 
ture, or even the comfort, of the Ana. Of these the most 
formidable are the vast reptiles, of some of which antedilu- 
vian relics are preserved in our museums, and certain gi- 
gantic winged creatures, half bird, half reptile. These, 
together with lesser wild animals, corresponding to our 
tigers or venomous serpents, it is left to the younger chil- 
dren to hunt and destroy ; because, according to the Ana, 
here ruthlessness is wanted, and the younger a child the 
more ruthlessly he will destroy. There is another class of 
animals in the destruction of which discrimination is to be 
used, and against which children of intermediate age are 
appointed — animals that do not threaten the life of man, 
but ravage the produce of his labour, varieties of the elk 
and deer species, and a smaller creature much akin to our 
rabbit, though infinitely more destructive to crops, and 
much more cunning in its mode of depredation. It is the 
first object of these appointed infants, to tame the more in- 
telligent of such animals into respect for enclosures signal- 
ised by conspicuous landmarks, as dogs are taught to respect 
a larder, or even to guard the master's property. It is only 
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where such creatures are found untamable to this extent 
that they are destroyed. Life is never taken away for food 
or for sport, and never spared where untamably inimical to 
the Ana. Concomitantly with these bodily services and 
tasks^ the mental education of the children goes on till boy- 
hood ceases. It is the general custom, then, to pass through 
a course of instruction at the College of Sages, in which, be- 
sides more general studies, the pupil receives special lessons 
in such vocation or direction of intellect as he himself selects 
Some, however, prefer to pass this period of probation in 
travel, or to emigrate, or to settle down at once into rural 
or commercial pursuits. No force is put upon individual 
inclination. 



CHAPTER X. 



The word Ana (pronounced broadly Arna) corresponds 
with our plural men; An (pronounced Am)^ the singular, 
with man. The word for woman is Gy (pronounced hard, 
as in Guy) ; it forms itself into Gy-ei for the plural, but 
the G becomes soft in the plural, like Jy-ei. They have 
a proverb to the effect that this difference in pronunciation 
is symbolical, for that the female sex is soft collectively, 
but hard to deal with in the individual. The Gy-ei are in 
the fullest enjoyment of all the rights of equality with 
males, for which certain philosophers above ground con- 
tend. 

In childhood they perform the oflBces of work and labour 
impartially with boys ; and, indeed, in the earlier age ap- 
propriated to the destruction of animals irreclaimably hos- 
tile, the girls are frequently preferred, as being by consti- 
tution more ruthless under the influence of fear or hate. In 
the interval between infancy and the marriageable age 
familiar intercourse between the sexes is suspended. At 
the marriageable age it is renewed, never with worse con- 
sequences than those which attend upon marriage. AH 
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arts and vocations allotted to the one sex are open to the 
other, and the Gy-ei arrogate to themselves a superiority in 
all those abstruse and mystical branches of reasoning, for 
which they say the Ana are unfitted by a duller sobriety of 
understanding, or the routine of their matter-of-fact occu- 
pations, just as young ladies in our own world constitute 
themselves authorities in the subtlest points of theological 
doctrine, for which few men, actively engaged in worldly 
business, have sufficient learning or refinement of intellect. 
Whether owing to early training in gymnastic exercises or 
to their constitutional organisation, the Gy-ei are usually 
superior to the Ana in physical strength (an important ele- 
ment in the consideration and maintenance of female rights). 
They attain to loftier stature, and amid their rounder pro- 
portions are embedded sinews and muscles as hardy as those 
of the other sex. Indeed they assert that, according to 
the original laws of nature, females were intended to be 
larger than males, and maintain this dogma by reference to 
the earliest formations of life in insects, and in the most 
ancient family of the vertebrata — viz., fishes — in both of 
which the females are generally large enough to make a 
meal of their consorts if they so desire. Above all, the 
Gy-ei have a readier and more concentrated power over that 
mysterious fluid or agency which contains the elements of 
destruction, with a larger portion of that sagacity which com- 
prehends dissimulation. Thus they can not only defend 
themselves against all aggressions from the males, but 
could, at any moment when he least suspected his danger, 
terminate the existence of an offending spouse. To the 
credit of the Gy-ei no instance of their abuse of this awful 
superiority in the art of destruction is on record for several 
ages. The last that occurred in the community I speak of 
appears (according to their chronology) to have been about 
two thousand years ago. A Gy then, in a fit of jealousy, 
slew her husband; and this abominable act inspired such 
terror among the males that they emigrated in a body and 
left all the Gy-ei to themselves. The history runs that the 
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widowed Oy-ei, thus reduced to despiair, fell upon the mur* 
deress when in her sleep (and therefore unarmed), and 
killed her, and then entered into a solenui obligation 
amongst themselves to abrogate for ever the exercise of 
their extreme conjugal powers, and to inculcate the same 
obligation for ever and ever on their female children. By 
this conciliatory process, a deputation despatched to the 
fugitive consorts succeeded in persuading many to re- 
turn, but those who did return were mostly the elder ones. 
The younger, either from too craven a doubt of their con- 
sorts, or too high an estimate of their own merits, rqected 
aU overtures, and, remaining in other communities, were 
caught up there by other mates, with whom perhaps they 
were no better off. But the loss of so large a portion of the 
male youth operated as a salutary warning on the Oy-ei, 
and conf rmed them in the pious resolution to which they 
had pledged themselves. Indeed it is now popularly con- 
sidered that, by long hereditary disuse, the Gy-ei have lost 
both the aggressive and the defensive superiority over the 
Ana which they once possessed, just as in the inferior ani- 
mals above the earth many peculiarities in their original 
formation, intended by nature for their protection, gradu- 
ally fade or become inoperative when not needed under 
altered circumstances. I should be sorry, however, for 
any An who induced a Gy to make the experiment whether 
he or she were the stronger. 

From the incident I have narrated, the Ana date certain 
alterations in the marriage customs, tending, perhaps, some- 
what to the advantage of the male. They now bind them- 
selves in wedlock only for three years ; at the end of each 
third year either male or female can divorce the other and 
is free to marry again. At the end of ten years the An has 
the privilege of taking a second wife, allowing the first to 
retire if she so please. These regulations are for the most 
part a dead letter; divorces and polygamy are extremely 
rare, and the marriage state now seems singularly happy 
and serene among this astonishing people ; — the Gy-ei, nofr- 
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withstanding their boastful superiority in physical strength 
and intellectual abilities, being much curbed into gentle 
manners by the dread of separation or of a second wife, and 
the Ana being very much the creatures of custom, and not, 
except under great aggravation, liking to exchange for 
hazardous novelties faces and manners to which they. are 
reconciled by habit. But there is one privilege the Gy-ei 
carefully retain, and the desire for which perhaps forms 
the secret motive of most lady asserters of woman rights 
above ground. They claim the privilege, here usurped by 
men, of proclaiming their love and urging their suit; in 
other words, of being the wooing party rather than the 
wooed. Such a phenomenon as an old maid does not exist 
among the Gy-ei. Indeed it is very seldom that a Gy does 
not secure any An upon whom she sets her heart, if his af- 
fections be not strongly engaged elsewhere. However coy, 
reluctant, and prudish the male she courts may prove at 
first, yet her perseverance, her ardour, her persuasive pow- 
ers, her command over the mystic agencies of vril, are 
pretty sure to run down his neck into what we call " the 
fatal noose. " Their argument for the reversal of that re- 
lationship of the sexes which the blind tyranny of man has 
established on the surface of the earth appears cogent, and 
is advanced with a frankness which might well be com- 
mended to impartial consideration. They say, that of the 
two the female is by nature of a more loving disposition 
than the male — that love occupies a larger space in her 
thoughts, and is more essential to her happiness, and that 
therefore she ought to be the wooing party ; that otherwise 
the male is a shy and dubitant creature — that he has often 
a selfish predilection for the single state — that he often pre- 
tends to misunderstand tender glances and delicate hints — 
that, in short, he must be resolutely pursued and captured. 
They add, moreover, that unless the Gy can secure the An 
of her choice, and one whom she would not select out of the 
whole world becomes her mate, she is not only less happy 
than she otherwise would be, but she is not 30 good a being, 
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that her qualities of heart are not sufficiently developed; 
"whereas the An is a creature that less lastingly concentrates 
his affections on one object; that if he cannot get the 6y 
whom he prefers he easily reconciles himself to another 6j; 
and, finally, that at the worst, if he is loved and taken care 
of, it is less necessary to the welfare of his existence that 
he should l6ve as well as be loved; he grows contented with 
his creature comforts, and the many occupations of thought 
which he creates for himself. 

Whatever may be said as to this reasoning, the system 
works well for the male ; for being thus sure that he is truly 
and ardently loved, and that the more coy and reluctant he 
shows himself, the more the determination to secure him 
increases, he generally contrives to make his consent de- 
pendent on such conditions as he thinks the best calculated 
to insure, if not a blissful, at least a peaceful life. Each 
individual An has his own hobbies, his own ways, his own 
predilections, and, whatever they may be, he demands a 
promise of full and unrestrained concession to them. This, 
in the pursuit of her object, the Gy readily promises; and 
as the characteristic of this extraordinary people is an im- 
plicit veneration for truth, and her word once given is never 
broken even by the giddiest Gy, the conditions stipulated 
for are religiously observed. In fact, notwithstancUng all 
their abstract rights and powers, the Gy-ei are the most 
amiable, conciliatory, and submissive wives I have ever 
seen even in the happiest households above ground. It is 
an aphorism among them, that " where a Gy loves it is her 
pleasure to obey." It will be observed that in the relation- 
ship of the sexes I have spoken only of marriage, for such 
is the moral perfection to which this community has at- 
tained, that any illicit connection is as little possible 
amongst them as it would be to a couple of linnets daring 
the time they agreed to live in pairs. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Nothing had more perplexed me in seeking to reconcile 
my sense to the existence of regions extending below the 
surface of the earth, and habitable by beings, if dissimilar 
from, still, in all material points of organism, akin to those 
in the upper world, than the contradiction thus presented 
to the doctrine in which, I believe, most geologists and phi- 
losophers concur — viz., that though with us the sun is the 
great source of heat, yet the deeper we go beneath the crust 
of the earth, the greater is the increasing heat, being, it is 
said, found in the ratio of a degree for every foot, commenc- 
ing from fifty feet below the surface. But though the do- 
mains of the tribe I speak of were, on the higher ground, 
so comparatively near to the surface that I could accoimt 
for a temperature therein suitable to organic life, yet even 
the ravines and valleys of that realm were much less hot 
than philosophers would deem possible at such a depth — 
certainly not warmer than the south of France, or at least 
of Italyl And, according to all the accounts I received, 
vast tracts immeasurably deeper beneath the surface, and 
in which one might have thought only salamanders could 
exist, were inhabited by innumerable races organised like 
ourselves. I cannot pretend in any way to account for a 
fact which is so at variance with the recognised laws of 
science, nor could Zee much help me towards a solution of 
it. She did but conjecture that sufficient allowance had 
not been made by our philosophers for the extreme porous- 
ness of the interior earth — the vastness of its cavities and 
irregularities, which served to create free currents of air 
and frequent winds — and for the various modes in which 
heat is evaporated and thrown off. She allowed, however, 
that there was a depth at which the heat was deemed to 
be intolerable to such organised life as was known to the 
experience of the Vril-ya, though their philosophers believe 
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that even in such places life of some kind, life sentienl^ 
life intellectual, would be found abundant and thrivingi 
could the philosophers penetrate to it. '' Wherever the 
All-Good builds/' said she, ''there, be sure, He places in- 
habitants. He loves not empty dwellings." She added, 
however, that many changes in temperature and dimate 
had been effected by the skill of the Yril-ya, and that the 
agency of vril had been successfully employed in such 
changes. She described a subtle and life-giving medium 
called Lai, which I suspect to be identical with the ethereal 
oxygen of Dr. Lewins, wherein work all the correlative 
forces united under the name of vril; and contended that 
wherever this medium could be expanded, as it were, suffi- 
ciently for the various agencies of vril to have ample play, 
a temperature congenial to the highest forms of life could 
be secured. She said also, that it was the belief of their 
naturalists that flowers and vegetation had been produced 
originally (whether developed from seeds borne from the 
surface of the earth in the earlier convulsions of nature, or 
imported by the tribes that first sought refuge in cavernous 
hollows) through the operations of the light constantly 
brought to bear on them, and the gradual improvement in 
culture. She said also, that" since the vril light had super- 
seded all other light-giving bodies, the colours of flower 
and foliage had become more brilliant, and vegetation had 
acquired larger growth. 

Leaving these matters to the consideration of those better 
competent to deal with them, I must now devote a few jiages 
to the very interesting questions connected with the language 
of theVril-ya. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The language of the Vril-ya is peculiarly interesting, be- 
cause it seems to me to exhibit with great clearness the 
traces of the three main transitions through which language 
passes in attaining to perfection of form. 

One of the most illustrious of recent philologists, Max 
Mtiller, in arguing for the analogy between the strata of 
language and the strata of the earth, lays down this absolute 
dogma: "No language can, by any possibility, be inflec* 
tional without having passed through the agglutinative and 
isolating stratum. No language can be agglutinative with- 
out clinging with its roots to the underlying stratum of iso- 
lation." — On the Stratification of Language, p. 20. 

Taking then the Chinese language as the best existing 
type of the original isolating stratum, " as the faithful pho- 
tograph of man in his leading-strings trying the muscles of 
his mind, groping his way, and so delighted with his first 
successful grasps that he repeats them again and again," ^ — 
we have, in the language of the Vril-ya, still " clinging with 
its roots to the underlying stratum," the evidences of the 
original isolation. It abounds in monosyllables, which are 
the foundations of the language. The transition into the 
agglutinative form marks an epoch that must have gradually 
extended through ages, the written literature of which has 
only survived in a few fragments of symbolical mythology 
and certain pithy sentences which have passed into populai? 
proverbs. With the extant literature of the Vril-ya the 
inflectional stratum commences. No doubt at that timef 
there must have operated concurrent causes, in the fusion 
of races by some dominant people, and the rise of some 
great literary phenomena by which the form of language . 
became arrested and fixed. As the inflectional stage pre- 
vailed over the agglutinative, it is surprising to see how 

» Max Mttller, " Stratification of Language, " p. 13. 
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much more boldly the original roots of the language piojeet 
from the surface that conceals them. In the old fragments 
and proverbs of the precedmg stage the monosyllables 
which compose those roots vanish amidst words of enormous 
length, comprehending whole sentences from which no one 
part can be disentangled from the other and employed 
separately. But when the inflectional form of language 
became so far advanced as to have its scholars and gram- 
marians^ they seem to have united in extirpating all such 
polysynthetical or polysyllabic monsters, as devouring in- 
vaders of the aboriginal forms. Words beyond three sylla- 
bles became proscribed as barbarous, and in proportion as 
the language grew thus simplified, it increased in strength, 
in dignity, and in sweetness. Though now very compressed 
in sound, it gains in clearness by that compression. By a 
single letter, according to its position, they contrive to ex- 
press all that with civilised nations in our upper world it 
takes the waste, sometimes of syllables, sometimeis of sen- 
tences, to express. Let me here cite one or two instances : 
An (which I will translate man). Ana (men) ; the letter s 
is with them a letter implying multitude, according to 
where it is placed; Sana means mankind; Ansa, a multi- 
tude of men. The prefix of certain letters in their alphabet 
invariably denotes compound significations. For instance, 
Gl (which with them is a single letter, as ^A is a single let- 
ter with the Greeks) at the commencement of a word infers 
an assemblage or imion of things, sometimes kindred, some- 
times dissimilar — as Con, a house; Gloon, a town (».c., an 
assemblage of houses). Ata is sorrow; Glata, a public 
calamity. Aur-an is the health or well-being of a man; 
Glauran, the well-being of the state, the good of the com- 
munity ; and a word constantly in their mouths is A-glaur- 
an, which denotes their political creed — viz., that "the 
first principle of a community is the good of all." Aub is 
invention ; Sila, a tone in music. Glaubsila, as uniting the 
ideas of invention and of musical intonation, is the classical 
word for poetry — abbreviated, in ordinary conversation^ to 
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Glaubs. Na, which with them is, like Gl, but a single 
letter, always, where an initial, implies something antag- 
onistic to liffe or joy or comfort, resembling in this the 
Aryan root Nak, expressive of perishing or destruction. 
Nax is darkness ; Narl, death ; Naria, sin or evil. Nas-^ 
an uttermost condition of sin and evil — corruption. In 
writing, they deem it irreverent to express the Supreme 
Being by any special name. He is symbolised by what 
may be termed the hieroglyphic of a pyramid, A. In 
prayer they address Him by a name which they deem too 
sacred to confide to a stranger, and I know it not. In con- 
versation they generally use a periphrastic epithet, such as 
the All-Good. The letter V, symbolical of the inverted 
pyramid, where it is an initial, nearly always denotes ex- 
cellence or power ; as Vril, of which I have said so much ; 
Veed, an immortal spirit ; Veedya, immortality ; Koom, 
pronounced like the Welsh Cwin, denotes something of 
hollowness. Koom itself is a profound hollow, metaphori- 
cally a cavern; Koom-in, a hole; Zi-koom, a valley; 
Koom-zi, vacancy or void ; Bodh-koom, ignorance (literally, 
knowledge-void). Koom-Posh is their name for the 
government of the many, or the ascendency of the most ig- 
norant or hollow. Posh is an almost untranslatable idiom, 
implying, as the reader will see later, contempt. The 
closest rendering I can give to it is our slang term, " bosh ;" 
and thus Koom-Posh may be loosely rendered "Hollow- 
Bosh." But when Democracy or Koom-Posh degenerates 
from popular ignorance into that popular passion or ferocity 
which precedes its decease, as (to cite illustrations from the 
upper world) during the French Keign of Terror, or for the 
fifty years of the Roman Republic preceding the ascendency 
of Augustus, their name for that state of things is Glek- 
Nas. Ek is strife — Glek, the universal strife. Nas, as I 
before said, is corruption or rot; thus Glek-Nas may be 
construed "the universal strife-rot." Their compounds are 
very expressive; thus, Bodh being knowledge, and Too, a 
participle that implies the action of cautiously approach- 
11.— 23 
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ing, — Too-bodb is their word for Philosophy; Pali is a ocm- 
temptuous exclamation analogous to our idiom, *^ stuff and 
nonsense;" Pah-bodh (literally^ stuff-and-nonsense-knowl- 
edge) is their term for futile or false philosophy, and is ap- 
plied to a species of metaphysical or speculative ratiocination 
formerly in vogue, which consisted in making inquiries 
that could not be answered, and were not worth making; 
such, for instance, as, " Why does an An have five toes to 
his feet instead of four or six? Did the first An, created 
by the All-Good, have the same number of toes as his de- 
scendants? In the form by which an An will be recognised 
by his friends in the future state of being, will he retain aoj 
toes at all, and, if so, will they be material toes or spiritual 
toes?" I take these illustrations of Pah-bodh, not in irony 
or jest, but because the very inquiries I name formed the 
subject of controversy by the latest cultivators of that 
"science" — 4,000 years ago. 

In the declension of nouns I was informed that anciently 
there were eight cases (one more than in the Sanskrit Gram- 
mar) ; but the effect of time has been to reduce these cases, 
and multiply instead of these varying terminations, explan- 
atory prepositions. At present, in the Grammar submitted 
to my study, there were four cases to nouns, three having 
varying terminations, and the fourth a differing prefix. 



Nom. 
Dat. 
Ac. 
Voc. 



Singular. 

An, 
Ano, 
Anam, 
Hil-An, 



Man. 
to Man. 

Man. 
OMan. 



Nom. 
Dat. 
Ac. 
Voc. 



PLURAIfc 

Ana, Men. 

Anoi, to IMten. 

Ananda, Men. 

Hil-Ananda, O Men. 



In the elder inflectional literature the dual form existed — 
it has long been obsolete. 

The genitive case with them is also obsolete; the dative 
supplies its place : they say the House to a Man, instead of 
the House of a Man. When used (sometimes in l)oetry), 
the genitive in the termination is the same as the nomina- 
tive ; so is the ablative, the preposition that marks it 
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a prefix or suffix at option, and generally decided by ear, 
according to the sound of the noun. It will be observed 
that the prefix Hil marks the vocative case. It is always 
retained in addressing another, except in the most intimate 
domestic relations ; its omission would be considered rude : 
just as in our old forms of speech in addressing a king it 
would have been deemed disrespectful to say ''King," and 
reverential to say "O King." In fact, as they have no 
titles of honour, the vocative adjuration supplies the place 
of a title, and is given impartially to all. The prefix Hi! 
enters into the composition of words that imply distant 
communications, as Hil-ya, to travel. 

In the conjugation of their verbs, which is much too 
lengthy a subject to enter on here, the auxiliary verb Ya, 
" to go," which plays so considerable a part in the Sanskrit, 
appears and performs a kindred office, as if it were a radi- 
cal in some language from which both had descended. But 
another auxiliary of opposite signification also accompanies 
it and shares its labours — ^viz., Zi, to stay or repose. Thus 
Ya enters into the future tense, and Zi in the preterite of 
all verbs requiring auxiliaries. Yam, I go, — Yiam, I may 
go — Yani-ya, I shall go (literally, I go to go) — Zam-poo- 
yan, I have gone (literally, I rest from gone). Ya, as a 
termination, implies by analogy, progress, movement, 
efflorescence. Zi, as a terminal, denotes fixity, sometimes 
in a good sense, sometimes in a bad, according to the word 
with which it is coupled. Iva-zi, eternal goodness; Nan- 
zi, eternal evil. Poo (from) enters as a prefix to words 
that denote repugnance, or things from which we ought to 
be averse. Poo-pra, disgust; Poo-naria, falsehood, the 
vilest kind of evil. Poosh or Posh I have already confessed 
to be untranslatable literally. It is an expression of con- 
tempt not unmixed with pity. This radical seems to have 
originated from inherent sympathy between the.labial effort 
and the sentiment that impelled it. Poo being an utterance in 
which the breath is exploded from the lips with more or less 
vehemence. On the other hg(nd, Z, when an initial, is with 
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them a sound in which the breath is sacked inward^ and 
thus Zu, pronounced Zoo (which in their lang^uage is one 
letter), is the ordinary prefix to words that signify some- 
thing that attracts^ pleases, touches the heart — as Zununer, 
lover; Zutze, love; Zuzulia, delight. This indrawn sound 
of Z seems indeed naturally appropriate to fondness. Thus, 
even in our language, mothers say to their babies, in defi- 
ance of grammar, '* Zoo darling ;" and I have heard a learned 
professor at Boston call his wife (he had been only married 
a month) " Zoo little pet." 

I cannot quit this subject, however, without observing by 
what slight changes in the dialects favoured by different 
tribes of the same race, the original signification and 
beauty of soimds may become confused and deformed. 
Zee told me with much indignation that ZOmmer (lover), 
which, in the way she uttered it, seemed slowly taken 
down to the very depths of her heart, was, in some 
not very distant commimities of the Vril-ya, vitiated into 
the half -hissing, half -nasal, wholly disagreeable, sound of 
Stibber. I thought to myself it only wanted the introduction 
of n before u to render it into an English word significant 
of the last quality an amorous Gy would desire in her 
Zummer. 

I will but mention another peculiarity in this language 
which gives equal force and brevity to its forms of expres* 
sions. 

A is with them, as with us, the first letter of the alpha- 
bet, and is often used afe a prefix word by itself to convey a 
complex idea of soverei^ty or chiefdom, or presiding prin- 
ciple. For instance, Iva is goodness; Diva, goodness and 
happiness united; A-Diva is unerring and absolute truth. 
I have already noticed the value of A in A-glauran, so, in 
vril (to whose properties they trace their present state of 
civilisation), A-vril denotes, as I have said, civilisation 
itself. \ 

The philologist will have '.seen from the above how much 
the language of the Vril-ya is akin to the Aryan or Indo- 
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Germanic; but^ like all languages, it contains words and 
forms in which transfers from very opposite sources of 
speech have been taken. The very title of Tur, which they 
give to their supreme magistrate, indicates theft from a 
tongue akin to the Turanian. They say themselves that 
this is a foreign word borrowed from a title which their 
historical records show to have been borne by the chief of a 
nation with whom the ancestors of the Vril-ya were, in very 
remote periods, on friendly terms, but which has long be- 
come extinct, and they say that when, after the discovery of 
vril, they remodelled their political institutions, they ex- 
pressly adopted a title taken from an extinct race and a 
dead language for that of their chief magistrate, in order to 
avoid all titles for that office with which they had previous 
associations. 

Should life be spared to me, I may collect into systematic 
form such knowledge as I acquired of this language during 
my sojourn amongst the Vril-ya. But what I have already 
said will perhaps suffice to show to genuine philological 
students that a language which, preserving so many of the 
roots in the aboriginal form, and clearing from the imme- 
diate, but transitory, polysynthetical stage so many rude in- 
cumbrances, has attained to such a union of simplicity and 
compass in its final inflectional forms, must have been the 
gradual work of countless ages and many varieties of mind ; 
that it contains the evidence of fusion between congenial 
races, and necessitated, in arriving at the shape of which I 
have given examples, the continuous culture of a highly 
thoughtful people. 

That, nevertheless, the literature which belongs to this 
language is a literature of the past; that the present felici- 
tous state of society at which the Ana have attained forbids 
the progressive cultivation of literature, especially in the 
two main divisions of fiction and history, — I shall have 
occasion to show later. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

This people have a religion, and, whateyer may be said 
against it, at least it lias these strange peculiarities : firstly, 
that they all believe in the creed they profess; secondly, 
that they all practise the precepts which the creed incol- 
cates. They unite in the worship of the one divine Oreator 
and Sustainer of the universe. They believe that it is one 
of the properties of the all-permeating agency of vril, to 
transmit to the well-spring of life and intelligence every 
thought that a living creature can conceive; and though 
they do not contend that the idea of a Deity is innate, yet 
they say that the An (man) is the only creature, so fkp as. 
their observation of nature extends, to whom the capaeitif 
of conceiving that idea, with all the trains of thought which 
open out from it, is vouchsafed. They hold that this ca- 
pacity is a privilege that cannot have been given in vain, 
and hence that prayer and thanksgiving are acceptable to 
the divine Creator, and necessary to the complete develop- 
ment of the human creature. They offer their devotions- 
both in private and public. Not being considered one of 
their species, I was not admitted into the building or tem- 
ple in which the public worship is rendered ; but I am in- 
formed that the service is exceedingly short, and unattended 
with any pomp of ceremony. It is a doctrine with the 
Vril-ya, that earnest devotion or complete abstraction from 
the actual world cannot, with benefit to itself, be main- 
tained long at a stretch by the human mind, especially in 
public, and that all attempts to do so either lead to fanati- 
cism or to hypocrisy. When they pray in private, it is 
when they are alone or with their young children. 

They say that in ancient times there was a great number 
of books written upon speculations as to the nature of the # 
Deity, and upon the forms of belief or worship supposed to 
be most agreeable to Him. But these were found to load 
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to such heated aiid angry disputations as not only to shake 
the peace of the community and divide families before the 
most united, but in the course of discussing the attributes 
of the Deity, the existence of the Deity Himself became 
argued away, or, what was worse, became invested with the 
passions and infirmities of the human disputants. "For," 
said my host, "since a finite being like an An cannot 
possibly define the Infinite, so, when he endeavours to real- 
ise an idea of the Divinity, he only reduces the Divinity 
into an An like himself." During the later ages, there- 
fore, all theological speculations, though not forbidden, 
have been so discouraged as to have fallen utterly into 
disuse. 

The Vril-ya unite in a conviction of a future state, more 
felicitous and more perfect than the present. If they have 
very vague notions of the doctrine of rewards ahd punish- 
ments, it is perhaps because they have no systems of re- 
wards and punishments among themselves, for there are no 
crimes to punish, and their moral standard is so even that 
no An among them is, upon the whole, considered more vir- 
tuous than another. If one excels, perhaps, in one virtue, 
another equally excels in some other virtue; if one has 
his prevalent fault or infirmity, so also another has his. 
In fact, in their extraordinary mode of life, there are 
so few temptations to wrong, that they are good (accord- 
ing to their notions of goodness) merely because they live. 
They have some fanciful notions upon the continuance of 
life, when once bestowed, even in the vegetable world, as 
the reader will see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Though, as I have said, the Vril-ya discourage all spec- 
ulations on the nature of the Supreme Being, they appear 
to concur in a belief by which they think to solve that great 
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problem of the existence of evil which has so perplexed the 
philosophy of the upper world. They hold that wherever 
He has once given life, with the perceptions of that lif e^ how- 
ever faint it be, as in a plant, the life is never destroyed; 
it passes into new and improved forms, thongh not in 
this planet (differing therein from the ordinary doctrine of 
metempsychosis), and that the living thing retains the sense 
of identity, so that it connects its past life with its future^ 
and is conscious of its progressive improvement in the scale 
of joy. For they say that, without this assumption, they 
cannot, according to the lights of human reason vouchsafed 
to them, discover the perfect justice which must be a con- 
stituent quality of the All-Wise and the All-Good. Injus- 
tice, they say, can only emanate from three causes : want 
of wisdom to perceive what is just, want of benevolence to 
desire, want of power to fulfil it ; and that each of these 
three wants is incompatible in the All-Wise, the AH-^Grood, 
the AU-Powerful. But that while, even in this life, the 
wisdom, the benevolence, and the power of the Supreme 
Being are sufficiently apparent to compel our recognition, 
the justice necessarily resulting from those attributes abso- 
lutely requires another life, not for man only, but for every 
living thing of the inferior orders. That, alike in the ani- 
mal and the vegetable world, we see one individual ren- 
dered, by circumstances beyond its control, exceedingly 
wretched compared to its neighbours — one only exists as 
the prey of another — even a plant suffers from disease till 
it perishes prematurely, while the plant next to it rejoices 
in its vitality and lives out its happy life free from a pang.' 
That it is an erroneous analogy from human infirmities to 
reply by saying that the Supreme Being only acts by 
general laws, thereby making his own secondary causes so 
potent as to mar the essential kindness of the First Cause; 
and a still meaner and more ignorant conception of the All- 
Good, to dismiss with a brief contempt all consideration of 
justice for the myriad forms into which He has infused life, 
and assume that justice is only due to the single product of 
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the An. There is no small and no great in the eyes of the 
divine Life-Giver. But once ^rant that nothing, however 
humble, which feels that it lives and suffers can perish 
through the series of ages, that all its suffering here, if con- 
tinuous from the moment of its birth to that of its transfer 
to another form of being, would be more brief compared 
with eternity than the cry of the new-born is compared to 
the whole life of a man; and once suppose that this living 
thing retains its sense of identity when so transferred (for 
without that sense it could be aware of no future being), 
and though, indeed, the fulfilment of divine justice is re- 
moved from the scope of our ken, yet we have a right to 
assume it to be uniform and imiversal, and not varying and 
partial, as it would be if acting only upon general secondary 
laws, because such perfect justice flows of necessity from 
perfectness of knowledge to conceive, perfectness of love to 
will, and perfectness of power to complete it. 

However fantastic this belief of the Vril-ya maybe, it 
tends perhaps to confirm politically the systems of govern- 
ment which, admitting differing degrees of wealth, yet es- 
tablishes perfect equality in rank, exquisite mildness in all 
relations and intercourse, and tenderness to all created 
things which the good of the community does not require 
them to destroy. And though their notion of compensation 
to a tortured insect or a cankered flower may seem to some 
of us a very wild crotchet, yet, at least, it is not a mis- 
chievous one ; and it may furnish matter for no unpleasing 
reflection to think that within the abysses of earth, never 
lit by a ray from the material heavens, there should have 
penetrated so luminous a conviction of the ineffable good- 
ness of the Creator — so fixed an idea that the general laws 
by which He acts cannot admit of any partial injustice or 
evil, and therefore cannot be comprehended without refer- 
ence to their action over all space and throughout all time. 
And since, as I shall have occasion to observe later, the in- 
tellectual conditions and social systems of this subterranean 
race comprise and harmonise great, and apparently antag- 
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onisticy varieties in philosophical doctrine and specular 
tiou which have from time to time been started, diacuasedy 
dismissed, and have reappeared amongst thinkers or 
dreamers in the upper world, — so I may perhaps appropri- 
ately conclude this reference to the belief of the Vril-ya, 
that self-conscious or sentient life once given is indestruct- 
ible among inferior creatures as well as in man^ by an 
elocjuent passage from the work of that eminent zoologist, 
Louis Agassiz, which I have only just met with, many 
years after I had committed to paper those recollections of 
the life of the Vril-ya which I now reduce into something 
like arrangement and form : " The relations which, individ- 
ual animals bear to one another ai-e of such a character that 
they ought long ago to have been considered as suflScient 
proof that no organised being could ever have been called 
into existence by other agency than by the direct intervention 
of a reflective mind. This argues strongly in favour of the ex- 
istence in every animal of an immaterial principle similar to 
that which by its excellence and superior endowments places 
man so much above animals ; yet the principle unquestion- 
ably exists, and whether it be called sense, reason, or in- 
stinct, it presents in the whole range of organised beings 
a series of phenomena closely linked together, and upon it 
are based not only the higher manifestations of the mind, 
but the very permanence of the specific differences which 
characterise every organism. Most of the arguments in 
favour of the immortality of man apply equally to the per- 
manency of this principle in other living beings. May I 
not add that a future life in which man would be deprived 
of that great source of enjoyment and intellectual and moral 
impovement which results from the contemplation of the 
harmonies of an organic world would involve a lamentable 
loss? And may we not look to a spiritual concert of the 
combined worlds and all their inhabitants in the presence 
of their Creator as the highest conception of paradise?" — 
Essajj on Classificatio7i, sect. xvii. pp. 97-99. 
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5 CHAPTER XV. 

Kind to ine as I found all in this household, the young 
daughter of my host was the most considerate and thought- 
ful in her kindness. At her suggestion I laid aside the 
habiliments in which I had descended from the upper earth, 
and adopted the dress of the Vril-ya, with the exception of 
the artful wings which served them, when on foot, as a 
graceful mantle. But as many of the Vril-ya, when occu- 
pied in urban pursuits, did not wear these wings, this ex- 
ception created no marked difference between myself and 
the race among which I sojourned, and I was thus enabled 
to visit the town without exciting unpleasant curiosity. 
Out of the household no one suspected that I had come 
from the upper world, and I was but regarded as one of 
some inferior and barbarous tribe whom Aph-Lin enter- 
tained as a guest. 

The city was large in proportion to the territory round 
it, which was of no greater extent than many an English 
or Hungarian nobleman's estate; but the whole of it, to 
the verge of the rocks which constituted its boundary, was 
cultivated to the nicest degree, except where certain allot- 
ments of mountain and pasture were humanely left free to 
the sustenance of the harmless animals they had tamed, 
though not for domestic use. So great is their kindness 
towards these humbler creatures, that a sum is devoted from 
the public treasury for the purpose of deporting them to 
other Vril-ya communities willing to receive them (chiefly 
new colonies), whenever they become too numerous for the 
pastures allotted to them in their native place. They do 
not, however, multiply to an extent comparable to the ratio 
at which, with us, animals bred for slaughter increase. It 
seems a law of nature that animals not useful to man grad- 
ually recede from the domains he occupies, or even become 
extinct. It is an old custom of the various sovereign states 
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amidst which the race of the Yril-ja are distributed, to 
leave between each state a neutral and uncultiyated border- 
land. In the instance of the commanity I speak of, this 
tract, being a ridge of savage rocks, was impassable by 
foot, but was easily surmounted, whether by the wings of 
the inhabitants or the air-boats, of which I shall speak 
hereafter. Eoads through it were also cut for the transit 
of vehicles impelled by vril. These intercommunicating 
tracts were always kept lighted, and the expense thereof 
defrayed by a special tax, to which all the communities 
comprehended in the denomination of Vril-ya contribute in 
settled prox)ortions. By these means a considerable com- 
mercial traffic with other states, both near and distant^ was 
carried on. The surplus wealth of this special community 
was chiefly agricultural. The community was also eminent 
for skill in constructing implements connected with the arts 
of husbandry. In exchange for such merchandise it ob- 
tained articles more of luxury than necessity. There were 
few things imported on which they set a higher price than 
birds taught to pipe artful tunes in concert. These were 
brought from a great distance, and were marvellous for 
beauty of song and plumage. I understood that extraordi- 
nary care was taken by their breeders and teachers in selec- 
tion, and that the species had wonderfully improved during 
the last few years. I saw no other pet animals among this 
community except some very amusing and sportive creat- 
ures of the I^atrachian species, resembling frogs, but with 
very intelligent countenances, which the children were fond 
of, and kept in their private gardens. They appear to have 
no animals akin to our dogs or horses, though that learned 
naturalist, Zee, informed me that such creatures had once 
existed in those parts, and might now be found in regions 
inhabited by other races than the Vril-ya. She said that 
they had gradually disappeared from the more civilised 
world since the discovery of vril, and the results attending 
that discovery, had dispensed with their uses. Machinery 
and the invention of wings had superseded the horse as a 
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beast of burden; and the dog was no longer wanted either 
for protection or the chase, as it had been when the ances- 
tors of the Vril-ya feared the aggressions of their own kind, 
or hunted the lesser animals for food. Indeed, however, so 
far as the horse was concerned, this region was so rocky 
that a horse could have been, there, of little use either for 
pastime or burden. The only creature they use for the 
latter purpose is a kind of large goat which is much em- 
ployed on farms. The nature of the surrounding soil in 
these districts may be said to have first suggested the in- 
vention of wings and air-boats. The largeness of space, in 
proportion to the rural territory occupied by the city, was 
occasioned by the custom of surrounding every house with 
a separate garden. The broad main street, in which Aph- 
Lin dwelt, expanded into a vast square, in which were 
placed the College of Sages and all the public offices ; a 
magnificent fountain of the luminous fluid which I call 
naphtha (I am ignorant of its real nature) in the centre. 
All these public edifices have a uniform character of mas- 
siveness and solidity. They reminded me of the architec- 
tural pictures of Martin. Along the upper stories of each 
ran a balcony, or rather a terraced garden, supported by 
columns, filled with flowering plants, and tenanted by 
many kinds of tame birds. From the square branched sev- 
eral streets, all broad and brilliantly lighted, and ascend- 
ing up the eminence on either side. In my excursions in 
the town I was never allowed to go alone ; Aph-Lin or his 
daughter was my habitual companion. In this community 
the adult Gy is seen walking with any young An as famil- 
iarly as if there were no difference of sex. 

The retail shops are not very numerous; the persons who 
attend on a customer are all children of various ages, and 
exceedingly intelligent and courteous, but without the least 
touch of importunity or cringing. The shopkeeper himself 
might or might not be visible; when visible, he seemed 
rarely employed on any matter connected with his profes- 
sional business; and yet he had taken to that business from 
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special liking to it, and quite independently of his general 
sources of fortune. 

Some of the richest citizens in the CQmmiinity kept such 
shops. As I have before said, no difference of rank is lec^ 
ognisable, and therefore all occupations hold the same equal 
social status. An An, of whom I bought my sandals, was 
the brother of the Tur, or chief magistrate ; and though his 
shop was not larger than that of any bootmaker in Bond 
Street or Broadway, he was said to be twice as rich as the 
Tur who dwelt in a palace. Ko doubt, however, he had 
some countrv-seat. 

The Ana of the community are, on the whole, an indo- 
lent set of beings after the active age of childhood. 
Whether by temi)erament or philosophy, they rank repose 
among the chief blessings of life. Indeed, when you take 
away from a human being the incentives to action which 
are found in cupidity or ambition, it seems to me no wonder 
that he rests quiet. 

In their ordinary movements they prefer the use of their 
feet to that of their wings. But for their sports or (to in- 
dulge in a bold misuse of terms) their public pronienadeSf 
they employ the latter, also for the aerial dances I have 
described, as well as for visiting their country places, 
which are mostly placed on lofty heights; and, when still 
young, they prefer their wings, for ti-avel into the other 
regions of the Ana, to vehicular conveyances. 

Those who accustom themselves to flight can fly, if less 
rapidly than some birds, yet from twenty-five to thirty 
miles an hour, and keep up that rate for five or six hours 
at a stretch. But the Ana generally, on reaching middle 
age, are not fond of rapid movements requiring violent 
exercise. Perhaps for this reason, as they hold a doc- 
trine which our own physicians will doubtless approve 
— viz., that regular transpiration through the pores of 
the skin is essential to health, they habitually use the 
sweating-baths to which we give the name of Turkish 
or Eoman, succeeded by douches of perfumed waters. 
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They have great faith in the salubrious virtue of certain 
perfumes. 

It is their custom also, at stated but rare periods, per- 
haps four times a-year when in health, to use a bath 
charged with vril. * They consider that this fluid, sparingly 
used, is a great sustainer of life ; but used in excess, when 
in the normal state of health, rather tends to reaction and 
exhausted vitality. For nearly all their diseases, however, 
they resort to it as the chief assistant to nature in throw- 
ing off the complaint. 

In their own way they are the most luxurious of people, 
but all their luxuries are innocent. They may be said to 
dwell in an atmosphere of music and fragrance. Every 
room has its mechanical contrivances for melodious sounds, 
usually tuned down to soft-murmured notes, which seem 
like sweet whispers from invisible spirits. They are too 
accustomed to these gentle sounds to find them a hindrance 
to conversation, nor, when alone, to reflection. But they 
have a notion that to breathe an air filled with continuous 
melody and perfume has necessarily an effect at once sooth- 
ing and elevating upon the formation of character and the 
habits of thought. Though so temperate, and with total 
abstinence from other animal food than milk, and from all 
intoxicating drinks, they are delicate and dainty to an ex- 
treme in food and beverage ; and in all their sports even 
the old exhibit a childlike gaiety. Happiness is the end 
at which they aim, not as the excitement of a moment, but 
as the prevailing condition of the entire existence; and 
regard for the happiness of each other is evinced by the 
exquisite amenity of their manners. 

Their conformation of skull has marked differences from 
that of any known races in the upper world, though I can- 
not help thinking it a development, in the course of count- 

* I once tried the effect of the vril bath. It was very similar in its 
invigorating powers to that of the baths at Qastein, the virtues of 
which are ascribed by many physicians to electricity , but though 
similar, the effect of the vril bath was more lasting. 
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less ages, of the Bracbycephalic type of the Age of Stone 
in Ly ell's "Elements of Geology," C. X., p. 113, as com- 
pared with the Dolichocephalic type of the beginning of 
the Age of Iron, correspondent with that now so prevalent 
amongst us, and called the Celtic type. It has the same 
comparative massiveness of forehead, not receding like the 
Celtic — the same even roimdness in the frontal organs; but 
it is far loftier in the apex, and far less pronounced in the 
hinder cranial hemisphere where phrenologists place the 
animal organs. To speak as a phrenologist, the cranium 
common to the Vril-ya has the organs of weight, number, 
tune, form, order, causality, very largely developed ; that 
of construction much more pronounced than that of ideality. 
Those which are called the moral organs, such as conscien- 
tiousness and benevolence, are amazingly full; amativeness 
and combativeness are both small; adhesiveness large; the 
organ of destructiveness (/.e., of determined clearance of 
intervening obstacles) immense, but less than that of benev- 
olence; and their philoprogenitiveness takes rather the 
character of compassion and tenderness to things that need 
aid or protection than of the animal love of offspring. I 
never met with one person deformed or misshapen. The 
beauty of their countenances is not only in symmetry of 
feature, but in a smoothness of surface, which continues 
without line or wrinkle to the extreme of old age, and a 
serene sweetness of expression, combined with that maj- 
esty which seems to come from consciousness of power and 
the freedom of all terror, physical or moral. It is that 
very sweetness, combined with that majesty, which in- 
spired in a beholder like myself, accustomed to strive with 
the passions of mankind, a sentiment of humiliation, of awe, 
of dread. It is such an expression as a painter might give 
to a demi-god, a genius, an angel. The males of the Vril- 
ya are entirely beardless ; the Gy-ei sometimes, in old age, 
develop a small moustache. 

I was surprised to find that the colour of their skin was 
not uniformly that which I had remarked in those individ- 
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uals whom I had first encountered, — some being much 
fairer, and even with blue eyes, and hair of a deep golden 
auburn, though still of complexions warmer or richer in. 
tone than persons in the north of Europe. 

I was told that this admixture of colouring arose from 
intermarriage with other and more distant tribes of the 
Vril-ya, who, whether by the accident of climate or early 
distinction of race, were of fairer hues than the tribes of 
which this community formed one. It was considered that 
the dark-red skin showed the most ancient family of Ana; 
but they attached no sentiment of pride to that antiquity, 
and, on the contrary, believed their present excellence of 
breed came from frequent crossing with other families dif- 
fering, yet akin; and they encourage such intermarriages, 
always provided that it be with the Vril-ya nations. Na- 
tions which, not conforming their manners and institutions 
to those of the Vril-ya, nor indeed held capable of acquir- 
ing the powers over the vril agencies which it had taken 
them generations to attain and transmit, were regarded 
with more disdain than citizens of New York regard the 
negroes. 

I learned from Zee, who had more lore in all matters 
than any male with whom I was brought into familiar 
converse, that the superiority of the Vril-ya was supposed 
to have originated in the intensity of their earlier struggles 
against obstacles in nature amidst the localities in which 
they had first settled. "Wherever," said Zee, moralising, 
" wherever goes on that early process in the histoiy of civ- 
ilisation, by which life is made a struggle, in which the in- 
dividual has to put forth all his powers to compete with his 
fellow, we invariably find this result — viz., since in the 
competition a vast number must perish, nature selects for 
preservation only the strongest specimens. With our race, 
therefore, even before the discovery of vril, only the high- 
est organisations were preserved; and there is among our 
ancient books a legend, once popularly believed, that we 
were driven from a region that seems to denote the world 
II.— 24 
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you come from, in order to perfect our conditiQii aad attain 
to the purest elimination of our species by the seyerity of 
the struggles our forefathers underwent; and that^ when 
our education shall become finally completed, we are des- 
tined to return to the upper world, and supplant all the 
inferior races now existing therein." 

Aph-Lin and Zee often conversed with me in private 
upon the political and social conditions of that upper world, 
in which Zee so philosophically assumed that the inhabi- 
tants were to be exterminated one day or other by the ad- 
vent of the Vril-ya. They found in my accounts — ^in which 
I continued to do all I could (without launching into false* 
hoods so positive that they would have been easily de* 
tected by the shrewdness of my listeners) to present our 
powers and ourselves in the most flattering point of view — 
perpetual subjects of comparison between our most civilised 
populations and the meaner subterranean races which they 
considered hopelessly plunged in barbarism, and doomed 
to gradual if certain extinction. But they both agreed in 
desiring to conceal from their community all premature 
opening into the regions lighted by the sun ; both were hu- 
mane, and shrunk from the thought of annihilating so many 
millions of creatures ; and the pictures I drew of our life, 
highly coloured as they were, saddened them. In vain I 
boasted of our great men — poets, philosophers, orators, 
generals — and defied the Vril-ya to produce their equals*. 
** Alas!" said Zee, her grand face softening into an angel- 
like compassion, "this predominence of the few over the 
many is the surest and most fatal sign of a race incorrigibly 
savage. See you not that the primary condition of mortal 
happiness consists in the extinction of that strife and com- 
petition between individuals, which, no matter what forms 
of government they adopt, render the many subordinate to 
the few, destroy real liberty to the individual, whatever 
may be the nominal liberty of the state, and annul that 
calm of existence, without which felicity, mental or bodily,, 
cannot be attained? Our notion is, that the more we. can 
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assimilate life to the existence which our noblest ideas can 
conceive to be that of spirits on the other side of the grave, 
why, the more we approximate to a divine happiness here, 
and the more easily we glide into the conditions of being 
hereafter. For, surely, all we can imagine of the life of 
gods, or of blessed immortals, supposes the absence of self- 
made cares and contentious passions, such as avarice and 
ambition. It seems to us that it must be a life of serene 
tranquillity, not indeed without active occupations to the 
intellectual or spiritual powers, but occupations, of whatso* 
ever nature they be, congenial to the idiosyncrasies of each, 
not forced and repugnant — a life gladdened by the untram- 
melled interchange of gentle affections, in which the moral 
atmosphere utterly kills hate and vengeance, and strife 
and rivalry. Such is the political state to which all the 
tribes and families of the Vril-ya seek to attain, and tow- 
ards that goal all our theories of government are shaped. 
You see how utterly opposed is such a progress to that of 
the uncivilised nations from which you come, and which 
aim at a systematic perpetuity of troubles, and cares, and 
warring passions, aggravated more and more as their prog- 
ress storms its way onward. The most powerful of all the 
races in our world, beyond the pale of the Vril-ya, esteems 
itself the best governed of all political societies, and to 
have reached in that respect the extreme end at which po- 
litical wisdom can arrive, so that the other nations should 
tend more or less to copy it. It has established, on its 
broadest base, the Koom-Posh — viz., the government of 
the ignorant upon the principle of being the most numer- 
ous. It has placed the supreme bliss in the vying with 
each other in all things, so that the evil passions are never 
in repose — vying for power, for wealth, for eminence of 
some kind ; and in this rivalry it is horrible to hear the vi- 
tuperation, the slanders, and calumnies which even the best 
and mildest among them heap on each other without re- 
morse or shame." 

" Some years ago," said Aph-Lin, "I visited this people, 
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and their misery and degradation were the more appalling 
because they were always boasting of their felicity and 
grandeur as compared with the rest of their species. And 
there is no hope that this people^ which evidently resembles 
your own, can improve, because all their notions tend to 
further deterioration. They desire to enlarge their domin- 
ion more and more, in direct antagonism to the truth that^ 
beyond a very limited range, it is impossible to secure to 
a community the happiness which belongs to a well-ordered 
family ; and the more they mature a system by which a few 
individuals are heated and swollen to a size above the stand- 
ard slenderness of the millions, the more they chuckle and 
exult, and cry out, 'See by what great exceptions to the 
common littleness of our race we prove the magnificent re- 
sults of our system!' " 

"In fact," resumed Zee, "if the wisdom of human life 
be to approximate to the serene equality of immortals, 
there can be no more direct flying off into the opposite di- 
rection than a system which aims at carrying to the utmost 
the inequalities and turbulences of mortals. Nor do I see 
how, by any forms of religious belief, mortals, so aotingi 
could fit themselves even to appreciate the joys of immor- 
tals to which they still expect to be transferred by the mere 
act of dying. On the contrary, minds accustomed to place 
happiness in things so much the reverse of godlike, would 
find the happiness of gods exceedingly dull, and would 
long to get back to a world in which they could quarrel 
with each other." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



I HAVE spoken so much of the Vril Staff that my reader 
may expect me to describe it. This I cannot do accurately, 
for I was never allowed to handle it for fear of some ter- 
rible accident occasioned by my ignorance of its use. It is 
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hollow, and has in the handle several stops, keys, or springs 
by which its force can be altered, modified, or directed — so 
that by one process it destroys, by another it heals — by one 
it can rend the rock, by another disperse the vapour — by 
one it affects bodies, by another it can exercise a certain 
influence over minds. It is usually carried in the conve- 
nient size of a walking-staff, but it has slides by which it 
can be lengthened or shortened at will. When used for 
special purposes, the upper part rests in the hollow of the 
palm, with the fore and middle fingers protruded. I was 
assured, however, that its power was not equal in all, but 
proportioned to the amount of certain vril properties in the 
wearer, in affinity, or rapport, with the purposes to be ef- 
fected. Some were more potent to destroy, others to heal, 
&c. ; much also depended on the calm and steadiness of 
volition in the manipulator. They assert that the full ex- 
ercise of vril power can only be acquired by constitutional 
temperament — i.e., by hereditarily transmitted organisa^ 
tion — and that a female infant of four years old belonging to 
the Vril-ya races can accomplish feats with the wand placed 
for the first time in her hand, which a life spent in its 
practice would not enable the strongest and most skilled 
mechanician, born out of the pale of the Vril-ya, to achieve. 
All these wands are not equally complicated; those en* 
trusted to children are much simpler than those borne by 
sages of either sex, and constructed with a view to the spe* 
cial object in which the children are employed; which, as 
I have before said, is among the youngest children the most 
destructive. In the wands of wives and mothers the correl- 
ative destroying force is usually abstracted, the healing 
power fully charged. I wish I could say more in detail of 
this singular conductor of the vril fluid, but its machinery 
is as exquisite as its effects are marvellous. 

I should say, however, that this people have invented 
certain tubes by which the vril fluid can be conducted tow- 
ards the object it is meant to destroy throughout a distance 
almost indefinite; at least I put it modestly when I say 
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from 500 to 600 miles. And their mathematical soienoe as 
applied to such purpose is so nicely accurate, that on the 
report of some observer in an air-boat, any member of the 
vril department can estimate unerringly the nature of inter- 
vening obstacles, the height to which the projectile instni- 
ment should be raised, and the extent to which it should 
be charged, so as to reduce to ashes, within a space of time 
too short for me to venture to specify it^ a capital twice as 
vast as London. 

Certainly these Ana are wonderful mechanicians — won- 
derful for the adaptation of the inventive faculty to prac- 
tical uses. 

I went with my host and his daughter Zee over the great 
public museum, which occupies a wing in the College of 
Sages, and in which are hoarded^ as curious specimens of 
the ignorant and blundering experiments of ancient time% 
many contrivances on which we pride ourselves as recent 
achievements. In one department, carelessly thrown aside 
as obsolete lumber, are tubes for destroying life by metallie 
balls and an inflammable powder, on the principle of oar 
cannons and catapults, and even still more murderous Jilian 
our latest improvements. 

My host spoke of these with a smile of contempt^ such 
as an artillery officer might bestow on the bows and arrows 
of the Chinese. In another department there were models 
of vehicles and vessels worked by steam, and of a balloon 
which might have been constructed by Montgolfier. 
"Such," said Zee, with an air of meditative wisdom — . 
" such were the feeble triflings with nature of our savage 
forefathers, ere they had even a glimmering perception of 
the properties of vril!" 

This young Gy was a magnificent specimen of the mus-^ 
cular force to which the females of her country attain.' 
Her features were beautiful, like those of all her race: 
never in the upper world have I seen a face so grand and 
so faultless, but her devotion to the severer studies had 
given to her coimtenance an expression of abstract th^ ^g h^ 
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which rendered it somewhat stem when in repose; and 
such sternness became formidable when observed in con- 
nection with her ample shoulders and lofty stature. She 
was tall even for a Gy, and I saw her lift up a cannon as 
easily as I could lift a pocket-pistol. Zee inspired me with 
a profound terror — a terror which increased when we came 
into a department of the museum appropriated to models of 
contrivances worked by the agency of vril ; for here, merely 
by a certain play of her vril staff, she herself standing at a 
distance, she put into movement large and weighty sub- 
stances. She seemed to endow them with intelligence, and 
to make them comprehend and obey her command. She 
set complicated pieces of machinery into movement, ar- 
rested the movement or continued it, until, within an in- 
credibly shoi* time, various kinds of raw material were re- 
produced as symmetrical works of art, complete and perfect. 
Whatever effect mesmerism or electro-biology produces over 
the nerves and muscles of animated objects, this young Gy 
produced by the motions of her slender rod over the springs 
and wheels of lifeless mechanism. 

When I mentioned to my companion my astonishment at 
this influence over inanimate matter — while owning that, 
in our world, I had witnessed phenomena which showed 
that over certain living organisations certain other living 
organisations could establish an influence genuine in itself, 
but often exaggerated by credulity or craft — Zee, who was 
more interested in such subjects than her father, bade me 
stretch forth my hand, and then, placing her own beside 
it, she called my attention to certain distinctions of type 
and character. In the first place, the thumb of the Gy 
(and, as T afterwards noticed, of all that race, male or fe- 
male) was much larger, at once longer and more massive, 
than is found with our species above ground. There is al- 
most, in this, as great a difference as there is between the 
thumb of a man and that of a gorilla. Secondly, the palm 
is proportionately thicker than ours — the texture of the 
skin infinitely finer and softer — its average warmth is 
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greater. More remarkable than all this is a visible nerve, 
perceptible under the skin, which starts from the wrist 
skirting the ball of the thumb> and branching, fork-like, at 
the roots of the fore and middle fingers. " With your slight 
formation of thumb," said the philosophical young Gj, 
'^ and with the absence of the nerve which you find more or 
less developed in the hands of our race, you oan never 
achieve other than imperfect and feeble power over the 
agency of vril; but so far as the nerve is concerned, that is 
not found in the hands of our earliest progenitors, nor in 
those of the ruder tribes without the pale of the Vril-ya. 
It has been slowly developed in the course of generations, 
commencing in the early achievements, and increasing with 
the continuous exercise, of the vril power; therefore, in the 
course of one or two thousand years, such a nerve may 
possibly be engendered in those higher beings of your race, 
who devote themselves to that paramount science through 
which is attained command over all the subtler forces of 
nature permeated by vril. But when you talk of matter as 
something in itself inert and motionless, your parents or 
tutors surely cannot have left you so ignorant as not to 
know that no form of matter is motionless and inert : eveiy 
particle is constantly in motion and constantly acted upon 
by agencies, of which heat is the most apparent and rapid, 
but vril the most subtle, and, when skilfully wielded, the 
most powerful. So that, in fact, the current launched by 
my hand and guided by my will does but render quicker 
lind more potent the action which is eternally at work upon 
every particle of matter, however inert and stubborn it may 
seem. If a heap of metal be not capable of originating a 
thought of its own, yet through its internal susceptibility to 
movement, it obtains the power to receive the thought. of 
the intellectual agent at work on it; and which, when can- 
veyed with a sufficient force of the vril power, it is as 
much compelled to obey as if it were displaced by a visible 
bodily force. It is animated for the time being by the soul 
ihus infused into it, so that one may almost say that it 
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lives and it reasons. "Without this we could not make our 
automata supply the place of servants." 

I was too much in awe of the thews and the learning of 
the young Gy to hazard the risk of arguing with her. I 
had read somewhere in my schoolboy days that a wise 
man, disputing with a Eoman emperor, suddenly drew in; 
his horns; and when the emperor asked him whether he 
had nothing further to say on his side of the question, re- 
plied, " Nay, Caesar, there is no arguing against a reasoner 
who commands twenty-five legions." 

Though I had a secret persuasion that, whatever the real 
effects of vril upon matter, Mr. Faraday could have proved 
her a very shallow philosopher as to its extent or its causes^ 
I had no doubt that Zee could have brained all the Fellows 
of the Royal Society, one after the other, with a blow of 
her fist. Every sensible man knows that it is useless ta 
argue with any ordinary female upon matters he compre- 
hends ; but to argue with a Gy seven feet high upon the 
mysteries of vril, — as well argue in a desert, and with a 
simoom ! 

Amid the various departments to which the vast building 
of the College of Sages was appropriated, that which inter- 
ested me most was devoted to the archaeology of the Vril- 
ya, and comprised a very ancient collection of portraits. 
In these the pigments and groundwork employed were of 
so durable a nature that even pictures said to be executed 
at dates as remote as those in the earliest annals of the 
Chinese retained much freshness of colour. In examining 
this collection, two things especially struck me: — firstly, 
That the pictures said to be between 6,000 and 7,000 years 
old were of a much higher degree of art than any produced 
within the last 3,000 or 4,000 years; and, secondly, that 
the portraits within the former period much more resem- 
bled our own upper world and European types of counte- 
nance. Some of them, indeed, reminded me of the Italian 
heads which look out from the canvas of Titian — speaking 
of ambition or crafty of care or of grief^ with furrows in 
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which the passions have passed with iron ploughshare. 
These were the countenauces of men who had lived in 
struggle and conflict before the discovery of the latent 
forces of vril had changed the character of society — ^men 
who had fought with each other for power or fame as we 
in the ui)i)er world iight. 

The type of face began to evince a marked change about 
a thousand years after the vril revolution, becoming theni 
with each generation, more serene, and in that serenity 
more terribly distinct from the faces of labouring and sin- 
ful men; while in proportion as the beauty and the gran- 
deur of the countenance itself became more fully developed, 
the art of the painter became more tame and monotonous. 

But the greatest curiosity in the collection was that of 
three portraits belonging to the pre-historical age, and, ac- 
cording to mythical tradition, taken by the orders of a 
philosopher, whose origin and attributes were as much 
mixed up with symbolical fable as those of an Indian 
Budh or Greek Prometheus. 

From this mysterious personage, at once a sage and a 
hero, all the principal sections of the Yril-ya race pretend 
to trace a common origin. 

The portraits are of the philosopher himseli^ of his 
grandfather, and great-grandfather. They are all at full 
length. The philosopher is attired in a long tunio which 
seems to form a loose suit of scaly armour, bortowed, per- 
haps, from some fish or reptile, but the feet and hands are 
exposed: the digits in both are wonderfully long, and 
webbed. He has little or no perceptible throat, and a low 
receding forehead, not at all the ideal of a sage's. He has 
bright brown prominent eyes, a very wide mouth and high 
cheek-bones, and a muddy complexion. According to tra- 
dition, this philosopher had lived to a patriarchal age, ex- 
tending over many centuries, and he remembered distinctly 
in middle life his grandfather as surviving, and in child- 
hood his great-grandfather ; the portrait of the first he had 
taken, or caused to be taken, while yet alive — that of the 
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latter was taken from his effigied in mummy. The portrait 
of the grandfather had the features and aspect of the phi- 
losopher, only much more exaggerated : he was not dressed, 
and the colour of his body was singular; the breast and 
stomach yellow, the shoulders and legs of a dull bronze 
hue : the great-grandfather was a magnificent specimen of 
the Batrachian genus, a Giant Frog, />wr et simple. 

Among the pithy sayings which, according to tradition, 
the philosopher bequeathed to posterity in rhythmical form 
and sententious brevity, this is notably recorded : " Humble 
yourselves, my descendants; the father of your race was 
a twat (tadpole) : exalt yourselves, vcj descendants, for it 
was the same Divine Thought which created your fal^her. 
that develops itself in exalting you." « 

Aph-Lin told me this fable while I gazed on the three 
Batrachian portraits. I said in reply : " You make a jest 
of my supposed ignorance and credulity as an uneducated 
Tish, but though these horrible daubs may be of great an- 
tiquity, and were intended, perhaps, for some rude carica- 
ture, 1 presume that none of your race, even in the less 
enlightened ages, ever believed that the great-grandson of 
a Frog became a sententious philosopher ; or that any sec- 
tion, I will not say of the lofty Vril-ya, but of the meanest 
varieties of the human race, had* its origin in a Tadpole." 

"Pardon me," answered Aph-Lin: "in what we call 
the Wrangling or Philosophical Period of History, which 
was at its height about seven thousand years ago, there 
was a very distinguished naturalist, who proved to the sat- 
isfaction of numerous disciples such analogical and ana- 
tomical agreements in structure between an An and a Frog, 
as to show that out of the one must have developed the 
other. They had some diseases in common; they were 
both subject to the same parasitical worms in the intes- 
tines ; and, strange to say, the An has, in his structure, a 
swimming-bladder, no longer of any use to him, but which 
is a rudiment that clearly proves his descent from a Frog. 
Nor is there any argument against this theory to be found 
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in the relative difference of size, for there are still existent 
in our world Frogs of a size and stature not inferior to our 
own, and many thousand years ago they appear to have 
been still larger." 

"I understand that," said I, ^'because Frogs thus enor- 
mous are, according to our eminent geologists, who per- 
haps saw them in dreams, said to have been distinguished 
inhabitants of the upper world before the Deluge ; and such 
Frogs are exactly the creatures likely to have flourished in 
the lakes and morasses of your subterranean regions. But 
pray, proceed." 

" In the Wrangling Period of History, whatever one sage 
asserted another sage was sure to contradict. In fact, it 
was a maxim in that age, that the human reason could only 
be sustained aloft by being tossed to and fro in the per- 
petual motion of contradiction ; and therefore another sect 
of philosophers maintained the doctrine that the An was 
not the descendant of the Frog, but that the Frog was 
clearly the improved development of the An. The shape 
of the Frog, taken generally, was much more symmetrical 
than that of the An ; beside the beautiful conformation of 
its lower limbs, its flanks and shoulders, the majority of 
the Ana in that day were almost deformed, and certainly 
ill-shaped. Again, the Frog had the power to live alike 
on land and in water — a mighty privilege, partaking of a 
spiritual essence denied to the An, since the disuse of his 
swimming-bladder clearly proves his degeneration from a 
higher development of species. Again, the earlier races of 
the Ana seem to have been covered with hair, and, even to 
a comparatively recent date, hirsute bushes deformed the 
very faces of our ancestors, spreading wild over their cheeks 
and chins, as similar bushes, my poor Tish, spread wild 
over yours. But the object of the higher races of the Ana 
through countless generations has been to erase all vestige 
of connection with hairy vertebrata, and they have gradu- 
ally eliminated that debasing capillary excrement by the 
law of sexual selection; the Gy-ei naturally preferring 
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youth or the beauty of smooth faces. But the degree of 
the Frog in the scale of the vertebrata is shown in this, 
that he has no hair at all, not even on his head. He was 
born to that hairless perfection which the most beautiful of 
the Ana, despite the culture of incalculable ages, have not 
yet attained. The wonderful complication and delicacy of 
a 'Fiog'^ nervous system and arterial circulation were shown 
by this school to be more susceptible of enjoyment than our 
inferior, or at least simpler, physical frame allows us to be. 
The examination of a Frog's hand, if I may use that ex- 
pression, accounted for its keener susceptibility to love, 
and to social life in general. In fact, gregarious and ama- 
tory as are the Ana, Frogs are still more so. In short, 
these two schools raged against each other, one asserting 
the An to be the perfected type of the Frog ; the other that 
the Frog was the highest development of the An. The 
moralists were divided in opinion with the naturalists, but 
the bulk of them sided with the Frog-preference school. 
They said, with much plausibility, that in moral conduct 
(viz., in the adherence to rules best adapted to the health 
and welfare of the individual and the commimity) there 
could be no doubt of the vast superiority of the Frog. All 
history showed the wholesale immorality of the human 
race, the complete disregard, even by the most renowned 
among them, of the laws which they acknowledged to be 
essential to their own and the general happiness and well- 
being. But the severest critic of the Frog race could not 
detect in their manners a single aberration from the moral 
law tacitly recognised by themselves. And what, after all, 
can be the profit of civilisation if superiority in moral con- 
duct be not the aim for which it strives, and the test by 
which its progress should be judged? 

" In fine, the adherents to this theory presumed that in 
some remote period the Frog race had been the improved de- 
velopment of the Human ; but that, from causes which defied 
rational conjecture, they had not maintained their original 
position in the scale of nature ; while the Ana, though of inf e- 
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I'ior organisation, had, by dint less of their virtues than their 
vices, such as ferocity and cunning, gradually acquired as- 
cendancy, much as among the hiunan race iteelf tribes ut- 
terly barbarous have, by superiority in similar vices, utterly 
destroyed or reduced into insignificance tribes originally ex- 
celling thorn in mental gifts and culture. Unhappily these 
disputes became involved with the religious notion^ of that 
age ; and as society was then administered under the gov- 
ernment of the Koom-Posh, who, being the most ignorant, 
were of course the most inflammable class — the multitude 
took tlie whole question out of the hands of the philoso- 
phers ; political chiefs saw that the Frog dispute, so taken 
up by the populace, could become a most valuable instru- 
ment of their ambition ; and for not less than one thousand 
years war and massacre prevailed, during which period the 
philosophers on both sides were butchered, and the govern- 
ment of the Koom-Posh itself was happily brought to an 
end by the ascendancy of a family that clearly established 
its descent from the aboriginal tadpole, and furnished de- 
spotic rulers to the various nations of the Ana, These des- 
pots finally disappeared, at least from our communities, as 
the discovery of vril led to the tranquil institutions under 
which flourish all the races of the Vril-ya." 

" And do no wranglers or philosophers now exist to re- 
vive the dispute ; or do they all recognise the origin of yoiur 
race in the tadpole?" 

"Nay, such disputes," said Zee, with a lofiy smile, 
" belong to the Pah-bodh of the dark ages, and now only 
serve for the amusement of infants. When we know the 
elements out of which our bodies are composed, elements 
common to the humblest vegetable plants, can it signify 
whether the All-Wise combined those elements out of one 
form more than another, in order to create that in which 
He has placed the capacity to receive the idea of Himself 
and all the varied grandeurs of intellect to which that idea 
gives birth? The An in reality commenced to exist as An 
with the donation of th?*-' ''^^^^v^Hy, and, with that capacity^ 
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the sense to acknowledge that, however through the count- 
less ages his race may improve in wisdom, it can never 
combine the elements at his command into the form of a 
tadpole." 

" You speak well. Zee," said Aph-Lin; " and it is enough 
for us short-lived mortals to feel a reasonable assurance 
that whether the origin of the An was a tadpole or not, he 
is no more likely to become a tadpole again than the insti- 
tutions of the Vril-ya are likely to relapse into the heaving 
quagmire and certain strife-rot of a Koom-Posh." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Vril-ya, being excluded from all sight of the heav- 
enly bodies, and having no other difference between night 
and day than that which they deem it convenient to make 
for themselves — do not, of course, arrive at their divisions of 
time by the same process that we^ do ; but I found it easy, 
by the aid of my watch, which I luckily had about me, to 
compute their time with great nicety. I reserve for a fu-^ 
ture work on the science and literature of the Vril-ya, 
should I live to complete it, all details as to the manner in 
which they arrive at their notation of time : and content 
myself here with saying, that in point of duration, their 
year differs very slightly from ours, but that the divisions 
of their year are by no means the same. Their day (in^ 
eluding what we call night) consists of twenty hours of our 
time, instead of twenty-four, and of course their year com- 
prises the correspondent increase in the number of days by 
which it is summed up. They subdivide the twenty hours 
of their day thus — eight hours, * called the " Silent Hours," 

' For the sake of convenience, I adopt the words hours, days, 
years, &c. , in any general reference to subdivisions of time among 
the Vril-ya — those terms but loosely corresponding, however, witfi 
such subdivisions. 
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for repose; eight hours, called the " Earnest Time,*' for the 
pursuits and occupations of life ; and four hours, called the 
**Easy Time" (with which what I may term their day 
closes), allotted to festivities, sport, recreation, or family 
converse, according to their several tastes and inclinations. 
But, in truth, out of doors there is no night. They main- 
tain, both in the streets aud in the surrounding country, to 
the limits of their territory, the same degree of light at all 
hours. Only, within doors, they lower it to a soft twilight 
during the Silent Hours. They have a great horror of per- 
fect darkness, and their lights are never wholly extin- 
guished. On occasions of festivity they continue the dura- 
tion of full light, but equally keep note of the distinction 
between night and day, by mechanical contrivances which 
answer the purpose of our clocks and watches. They are 
very fond of music; and it is by music that these chro- 
nometers strike the principal division of time. At every 
one of their hours, during their day, the sounds coming 
from all the timepieces in their public buildings, and caught 
up, as it Averej by those of houses or hamlets scattered 
amidst the landscapes without the city, have an effect sin- 
gularly sweet, and yet singularly solemn. But during the 
Silent Hours these sounds are so subdued as to be only 
faintly heard by a waking ear. They have no change of 
seasons, and, at least in the territory of this tribe, the at- 
mosphere seemed to me very equable, warm as that of an 
Italian summer, and humid rather than dry; in the fore- 
noon usually very still, but at times invaded by strong 
blasts from the rocks that made the borders of their do- 
main. But time is the same to them for sowing or reaping 
as in the Golden Isles of the ancient poets. At the same 
moment you see the yoimger plants in blade or bud, the 
older in ear or fruit. All fruit-bearing plants, however, 
after fruitage, either shed or change the colour of their 
leaves. But that which interested me most in reckoning 
up their divisions of time was the ascertainment of the 
average duration of life amongst them. I found on minute 
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inquiry that this very considerably exceeded the term al- 
lotted to us on the upper earth. What seventy years are 
to us, one hundred years are to them. Nor is this the only 
advantage they have over us in longevity, for as few among 
us attain to the age of seventy, so, on the contrary, few 
among them die before the age of one hundred ; and they 
enjoy a general degree of health and vigour which makes 
life itself a blessing even to the last. Various causes con- 
tribute to this result : the absence of all alcoholic stimu- 
lants ; temperance in food ; more especially, perhaps, a se- 
renity of mind imdisturbed by anxious occupations and 
eager passions. They are not tormented by our avarice or 
our ambition ; they appear perfectly indifferent even to the 
desire of fame; they are capable of great affection, but 
their love shows itself in a tender and cheerful complais- 
ance, and, while forming their happiness, seems rarely, if 
ever, to constitute their woe. As the Gy is sure only to 
marry where she herself fixes her choice, and as here, not 
less than above ground, it is the female on whom the hap- 
]3iness of home depends; so the Gy, having chosen the 
mate she prefers to all others, is lenient to his faults, con- 
sults his humours, and does her best to secure his attach- 
ment. The death of a beloved one is of course with them^ 
as with us, a cause of sorrow ; but not only is death with 
them so much more rare before that age in which it be- 
comes a release, but when it does occur the survivor takea 
much more consolation than, I am afraid, the generality of 
us do, in the certainty of reunion in another and yet hap- 
pier life. 

All these causes, then, concur to their healthful and en- 
joyable longevity, though, no doubt, much also must be 
owing to hereditary organisation. According to their 
records, however, in those earlier stages of their society 
when they lived in communities resembling ours, agitated 
by fierce competition, their lives were considerably shorter, 
and their maladies more numerous and grave. They them- 
selves say that the duration of life, too, has increased, and 
iL— 25 
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is still on the increase, since their discovery of the invig^ 
oi'ating and medicinal properties of vril, applied for reme- 
dial purposes. They have few professional and regular 
practitioners of medicine, and these are chiefly Gy-ei, who, 
especially if widowed and childless, find great delight in 
the healing art, and even undertake surgical operations in 
those cases required by accident, or, more rarely, by dis- 
ease. 

They have their diversions and entertainments, and, dur- 
ing the Easy Time of their day, they are wont to assemble 
in great numbers for those winged si)orts in the air which 
I have already described. They have also publio halls for 
music, and even theatres at which are performed pieces 
that appeared to me somewhat to resemble the plays of the 
Chinese — dramas that are thrown back into distant times 
for their events and personages, in which all classic unities 
are outrageously violated, and the hero, in one scene a 
child, in the next is an old man, and so forth. These plays 
are of very ancient composition. They appeared to me ex- 
tremely dull, on the whole, but were relieved by startling 
mechanical contrivances, and a kind of farcical broad hu- 
mour, and detached passages of great vigour and power, ex- 
pressed in language highly poetical, but somewhat over- 
charged with metaphor and trope. In fine, they seemed 
to me very much what of the plays of Shakespeare seemed 
to a Parisian in the time of Louis XY., or perhaps to an 
Englishman in the reign of Charles II. 

The audience, of which the Gy-ei constituted the chief 
portion, appeared to enjoy greatly the representation of 
these dramas, which, for so sedate and majestic a race of 
females, surprised me, till I observed that £l11 the perform- 
ers were under the age of adolescence, and conjectured truly 
that the mothers and sisters came to please their children 
and brothers. 

I have said that these dramas are of great antiquity. No 
new plays, indeed no imaginative works sufficiently impor- 
tant to survive their immediate day, appear to have been 
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composed for several generations. In fact, though there is 
no lack of new publications, and they have even what may 
be called newspapers, these are chiefly devoted to mechan- 
ical science, reports of new inventions, announcements re- 
specting various details of. business — in short, to practical 
matters. Sometimes a child writes a little tale of adven- 
ture, or a young Gy vents her amorous hopes or fears in a 
poem ; but these effusions are of very little merit, and are 
seldom read except by children and maiden Gy-ei. The 
most interesting works of a purely literary character are 
those of explorations and travels into other regions of this 
nether world, which are generally written by young emi- 
grants, and are read with great avidity by the relations 
and friends they have left behind. 

I could not help expressing to Aph-Lin my surprise that 
a community in which mechanical science had made so 
marvellous a progress, and in which intellectual civilisation 
had exhibited itself in realising those objects for the hap- 
piness of the people, which the political philosophers above 
ground had, after ages of struggle, pretty generally agreed 
to consider unattainable visions, should^ nevertheless, be so 
wholly without a contemporaneous literature, despite the 
excellence to which culture had brought a language at once 
rich and simple, vigorous and musical. 

My host replied : " Do you not perceive that a literature 
such as you mean would be wholly incompatible with that 
perfection of social or political felicity at which you do us 
the honour to think we have arrived? We have at last, 
after centuries of struggle, settled into a form of govern- 
ment with which we are content, and in which, as we allow 
no differences of rank, and no honours are paid to adminis- 
trators distinguishing them from others, there is no stimulus 
given to individual ambition. No one would read works 
advocating theories that involved any political or social 
change, and therefore no one writes them. If now and then 
an An feels himself dissatisfied with our tranquil mode of 
life^ he does not attack it; he goes away. Thus all that 
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part of literature (and, to judge by the ancient books in our 
public libraries, it was ouce a very large part) which relates, 
to speculative theories on society is become utter! j extinct. 
Again, formerly there was a vast deal written respecting 
the attributes and essence of the All-Good, and the arga- 
ments for and against a future state; but now we all recog- 
nise two facts, that there is a Divine Being, and ibere is a 
future state, and we all equally agi-ee that if we wrote our 
lingers to the bone, we could not throw any light upon the 
nature and conditions of that future state, or quicken our 
apprehensions of the attributes and essence of that Divine 
Being. Thus another part of literature has .become also 
extinct, happily for our. race; for in the times when so 
much was written on subjects which no one could deter-. 
mine, people seemed to live in a perpetual state of quarrel 
and contention. So, too, a vast part of our ancient litera- 
ture consists of historical records of wars and revolutions 
during the times when the Ana lived in large and turbulent 
societies, each seeking aggrandisement at the expense of 
the other. You see our serene mode of life now; such it 
has been for ages. We have no events to chronicle. 
What more of us can be said than that 'they were* bom, 
they were happy, they died' ? Coming next to that part of 
literature which is more under the control of the imagina- 
tion, such as what we call Glaubsila, or colloquially 
*Glaubs,' and you call poetry, the reasons for its decline 
amongst us are abundantly obvious. 

"We find, by referring to the great masterpieces in that 
department of literature which we all still read with pleas* 
ure, but of which none would tolerate imitationSi thftt they 
consist in the portraiture of passions which we no longer 
experience — ambition, vengeance, unhallowed love, the 
thirst for warlike renown, and such like. The old poets 
lived in an atmosphere impregnated with these pawons, 
and felt vividly .what they expressed glowingly. • No 
one can express such- passions now, for no one can fsel 
them, or meet with any sympathy in his reideca if 
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he did. Again, the old poetry has a main element in its 
dissection of those complex mysteries of human character 
which conduce to abnormal vices and crimes, or lead to 
signal and extraordinary virtues. But our society,: having 
got rid of temptations to any prominent vices and crimes, 
has necessarily rendered the moral average so equal, that 
there are no very salient virtues. Without its ancient food 
of strong passions, vast crimes, heroic excellences, poetry 
therefore is, if not actually starved to death, reduced to a 
very meagre diet. There is still the poetry of description — 
description of rocks, and trees, and waters, and common 
household life; and our young Gy-ei weave much' of this 
insipid kind of composition into their love verses. "< ' 

"Such poetry," said I, "might surely be made very 
charming; and we have critics amongst us who considei* it 
a higher kind than that which depicts the crimes, or analy- 
ses the passions, of man. At all events,. poetry of the in- 
sipid kind you mention is a poetry that nowadays com- 
mands more readers than any other among the people I have 
left above ground." 

"Possibly; but then I suppose the writers take great 
pains with the language they employ, and devote them- 
selves to the culture and polish of words and rhythmB as 
an art?" 

"Certainly they do: all great poets must do that. 
Though the gift of poetry may be inborn, the gift re- 
quires as much care to make it available as a blo6k of metal 
does to be made into one of your engines." 

" And doubtless your poets have some incentive to bestow 
all those pains upon such verbal prettinesses?" 

" Well, I presume their instinct of song would make them 
sing as the bird does ; but to cultivate the song into verbal 
or artificial prettiness, probably does need an inducement 
from without, and our poets find it in the love of fame — 
perhaps, now and then, in the want of money." 

"Precisely so. But in our society we attach fame to 
nothing which man, in that moment of his duration which 
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is called 'life,' can x)erform. We should sooh lose tiis& 
equality which constitutes the felicitous essence of our com- 
monwealth if we selected any individual for pre-eminent 
praise : pre-eminent praise would confer pre-eminent powei^ 
and tlie moment it were given, evil passions, now dormant^ 
would awake ; other men would immediately covet praise, 
then would arise envy, and with envy hate, .and witii hate 
calumny and persecution. Our history tells us that most 
of the poets and most of the writers who^ in thia old time, 
were favoured with the greatest praise, were also assailed 
by the greatest vituperation, and even, on the whole, ren- 
dered very unhappy, partly by the attacks of jealous rivals, 
partly by the diseased mental constitution which an acquired 
sensitiveness to praise and to blame tends to engender. As 
for the stimulus of want ; in the first place, no man in our 
community knows the goad of poverty; and, secondly, if he 
did, almost every occupation would be more lucrative than 
writing. 

" Our public libraries contain all the books of the past 
which time has preserved; those books, for the reasons 
above stated, are infinitely better than any can write nowa- 
days, and they are open to all to read without cost. We 
are not such fools as to pay for reading inferior books, 
when we can read superior books for nothing." 

" With us, novelty has an attraction; and a new book, if 
bad, is read when an old book, though good, is neglected. '^ 

" Novelty, to barbarous states of society struggling in de- 
spair for something better, has no doubt an attraction, denied 
to us who see nothing to gain in novelties ; but, after all, it 
is observed by one of our great authors four thousand years 
ago, that *he who studies old books will always find in them 
something new, and he who reads new books will always find 
in them something old.' But to return to the question you 
have raised, there being then among us no stimulus to pains- 
taking labour, whether in desire of fame or in pressure of 
want, such as have the poetic temperament, no doubt, vent 
it in song, as you say the bird sings; but for lack gf elaho* 
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rate culture it fails of an audience, and, failing of an audi- 
ence, dies out, of itself, amidst the ordinary avocations of 
life.'' 

" But how is it that these discouragements to the cultiva- 
tion of literature do not operate against that of science?" 

"Your question amazes me. The motive to science is 
the love of truth apart from all consideration of fame, and 
science with us too is devoted almost solely to practical 
uses, essential to our social conservation and the comforts 
of our daily life. No fame is iasked by the inventor, and 
none is given to him ; he enjoys an occupation congenial to 
his tastes, and needing no wear and tear of the passions. 
Man must have exercise for his mind as well as body ; and 
continuous exercise, rather than violent, is best for both. 
Our most ingenious cultivators of science are, as a general 
rule, the longest lived and the most free from disease. 
Painting is an amusement to many, but the art is not what 
it was in former times, when the great painters in our 
various communities vied with each other for the prize of 
a golden crown, which gave them a social rank equal to 
that of the kings under whom they lived. You will thus 
doubtless have observed in our archaeological department 
how superior in point of art the pictures were several thou^ 
sand years ago. Perhaps it is because music is, in reality, 
more allied to science than it is to poetry, that, of all the 
pleasurable arts, music is that which flourishes the most 
amongst us. Still, even in music the absence of stimulus 
in praise or fame has served to prevent any great superior- 
ity of one individual over another; and we rather excel in 
choral music, with the aid of our vast mechanical instru- 
ments, in which we make great use of the agency of water,* 
than in single performers. We have had scarcely any orig- 
inal composer for some ages. Our favourite airs are very 

^ This may remind the student of Nero's invention of a musical 
machine, by which water was made to perform the part of an or- 
chestra, and on which he was employed when the conspiracy against 
him broke put. 
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ancient in substance, but have admitted many complicated 
variations by inferior, though ingenious, musicians." 

^* Are there no political societies among the Ana which 
are animated by those passions, subjected to those crimes, 
and admitting those disparities in condition, in intellect, 
and in morality, which the state of your tribe, or indeed of 
the Vril-ya generally, has left behind in its progress to per- 
fection? If so, among such societies perhaps Poetry and her 
sister arts still continue to be honoured and to improve?" 

^* There are such societies in remote regions, but we do 
not admit them within the pale of civilised communities; 
we scarcely even give them the name of Ana, and certainly 
not that of Vril-ya. They are barbarians, living chiefly in 
that low stage of being, Koom-Posh, tencLbig necessarily to 
its own hideous dissolution in Glek-Nas. Their wretched 
existence is passed in perpetual contest and perpetual 
change. When they do not fight with their neighbours, 
they fight among themselves. They are" divided into sec- 
tions, which abuse, plunder, and sometimes murder each 
other, and on the most frivolous points of difference that 
would be imintelligible to us if we had not read histozy, 
and seen that we too have passed through the same early 
state of ignorance and barbarism. Any trifle is sufficient to 
set them together by the ears. They pretend to be all 
equals, and the more they have struggled to be so, by re- 
moving old distinctions and starting afresh, the more glar- 
ing and intolerable the disparity becomes, because nothing 
in hereditary affections and associations is left to soften the 
one naked distinction, bet ween the many who have nothing 
and the few who have much. Of course the many hate the 
few, but without the few they could not live. The mainy 
are always assailing the few ; sometimes they exterminate 
the few ; but as soon as they have done so, a new few starts 
out of the many, and is harder to deal with than the pld 
few. For where societies are large, and competition to 
have something is the predominant fever, there must be 
always many losers and few gainers. In shorl^ the people 
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 I speak of are savages groping their way in the dark towards 
some gleam of light,, and would demand our commiseration 
for their infirmities, if, like all savages, they did not pro- 
' voke their own destruction by their arrogance and cruelty. 
Can you imagine that creatures of this kind, armed-, only 
with such miserable weapons as you may see in ; our mu- 
seum of antiquities, clumsy iron tubes charged with salt- 
petre, have more than once threatened with destruction a 
tribe of the Vril-ya, which dwells nearest to them, because 
they say they have thirty millions of population — and that 
tribe may have fifty thousand — if the latter do not accept 
their notions of Soc-Sec (money-getting) on some trading 
principles which they have the imprudence to call a *law 
of civilisation' ?'' 

" But thirty millions of population are formidable odds 
against fifty thousand!" 

My host stared at me astonished. " Stranger, " said he, 
^' you could not have heard me say that this threatened tribe 
belongs to the Vril-ya ; and it only waits for thege savages 
to declare war, in order to commission some half-a-dozen 
small children to sweep away their whole population." 

At these words I felt a thrill of horror, recognising much 
more afl&nity with " the savages" than I did with the Vril- 
ya, and remembering all I had said in praise of the glorious 
American institutions, which Aph-Lin stigmatised as Koom- 
Posh. Recovering my self -^possession, I asked if there were 
modes of transit by which I could safely visit this teme- 
rarious and remote people. 

" You can travel with safety, by vril agency, either along 
the ground or amid the air, throughout all the range of. the 
communities with which we are allied and akin ; but I can- 
not vouch for your safety in barbarous nations governed by 
different laws from ours; nations, indeed, so benighted, 
that there are among them large numbers who actually live 
by stealing from each other, and one could not with safety 
in the Silent Hours even leave the doors of one's own house 
open." 
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Here our conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Ta6, who came to inform us that he, having been de- 
puteil to discover and destroy the enormous reptile which 
I had seen on my iirst arrival, had been on the watch for it 
ever since his visit to me, and had b^un to suspect that 
my eyes had deceived me, or that the creature had made its 
way tlirough the cavities within the rocks to the wild re- 
gions in which dwelt its kindred race, — when it gave evi- 
dences of its whei*eabouts by a great devastation of the 
herbage bordering one of the lakes. "And," said Tafi, **I 
feel sure tliat within that lake it is now hiding. "So" 
(turning to me) " I thought it might amuae yon to accom- 
})any nie to see the way we destroy such unpleasant visi- 
tors.'' As I looked at the face of the young child, and 
called to mind the enormous size of the creature he pro- 
posed to exterminate, I felt myself shudder with fear for 
him, and perhaps fear for myself, if I accompanied him in 
such a chase. But my curiosity to witness the destructtve 
effects of the boasted vril, and my unwillingness to lower 
myself in the eyes of an infant by betraying apprehansians 
of personal safety, prevailed over my first impulse. "Ac- 
cordingly, I thanked Tae for his courteous consideration for 
my amusement, and professed my willingness to set out 
with him on so diverting an enterprise. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



As Tae and myself, on quitting the town, and leaving to 
the left the main road which led to it, struck into the fields^ 
the strange and solemn beauty of the landscape, lighted up^ 
by numberless lamps, to the verge of the horizon, fascinated 
my eyes, and rendered me for some time an inattentive lis- 
tener to the talk of my companion. 

Along our way various operations of agriculture were 
being carried on by machinery, the forms of whicdi weie 
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ne, and for the most part very graceful ; f o^ among 
2ople art being so cultivated for the sake of mere 
exhibits itself in adorning or refining the shapes of 
)bjects. Precious metals -and gems are so profuse 
bhem, that they are lavished on things devoted to 
3 the most commonplace ; and their love of utility 
lem to beautify its tools, and quickens their imagi- 
ri a way unknown to themselves, 
service, whether in or out of doors, they make great 
lutomaton figures, which are so ingenious, and so 

the operations of vril, that they actually seem 
^ith reason. It was scarcely possible to distinguish 
pes I beheld, apparently guiding or superintending 
d movements of vast engines, from human forms 

1 with thought. 

jgrees, as we continued to walk on, my attention be- 
ised by the lively and acute remarks of my compan- 
he intelligence of the children among this race is 
Dusly precocious, perhaps from the habit of having 
d to them, at so early an age, the toils and responsi- 
3f middle age. Indeed, in conversing with TaS, I 
f talking with some superior and observant man of 

years. I asked him if he could form any estimate 
number of communities into which the race of the 
is subdivided. 

exactly," he said, "because they multiply, of 
every year as the surplus of each community is 
off. But I heard my father say that, according to 
report, there were a million and a half of communi- 
aking our language, and adopting our institutions 
as of life and government; but, I believe, with sona^ 
3es, about which you had better ask Zee. She know 
m most of the Ana do. An An cares less for things 
not concern him than a Gy does; the Gy-ei are.ini^ 
3 creatures." 

s each community restrict itself to the same numbfe 
ies or amoimt of population that you do?" 
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"No; some have much smaller populatdonB, some have 
larj?er — varj'ing according to the extent of the country they 
iippi-opriate or to the degree of excellence to which they have 
brought their machinery. Each community sets its own 
limit according to circumstances, taking care always that 
there shall never arise any class of poor by. the pressure 
of population uxx)n the productive powers of the domain; 
and that no state shall be too large for. a government re- 
aenibling that of a single well-ordered family. I imagine 
that no Vril community exceeds thirty thousand households. 
]^ut, as a general rule, the smaller the conmiunityy provided 
there be hands enough to do justice to the capacities of the 
territory it occupies, the richer each individual is, and the 

larger the sum contributed to the general treasury, above 

all, the happier and the more tranquil is the whole political 
body, and the more perfect the products of its iudustij. 
The state which all tribes of the Vril-ya acknowledge to be 
the highest in civilisation, and which has brought the vril 
force to its fullest development, is perhaps the smallest 
It limits itself to four thousand families; but every inch of 
its territory is cultivated to the utmost perfection of garden 
ground ; its machinery excels that of every other tribe, and 
there is no product of its industry in any department which 
is not sought for, at extraordinary prices, by each commu- 
nity of our race. All our tribes make this state their model 
•considering that we should reach the highest state of civUi- 
.sation allowed to mortals if we could xmite the Greatest 
■degree of happiness with the highest degree of intelleetoal 
achievement ; and it is clear that the smaller the society the 
less difficult that will be. Ours is too large for it." 

This reply set me thinking. I reminded myself of that 
little state of Athens, with only twenty thousand free citi- 
zens, and which to this day our mightiest nations regard as 
the supreme guide and model in all departments of intellect 
But then Athens permitted fierce rivalry and Dometnal 
Nchange, and was certamly not hanr^v P/^« • *~^1^ ,, 
from the reverie intn which these vmII^' fusing myself 

^^tiectiona had plunged 
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not without a heart; but in Glek-Nas the brain and heart 
of the creatures disappear, and they become all jaws^ clawB^ 
and belly." 

'*You express yourself strongly. Allow me to inform 
you that I myself, and I aiu proud to say it, am the citizea 
of a Kooin-Posh." 

'' I no longer," answered Tad, *' wonder to see you here so 
far from your home. What was the condition of your native 
community before it became a Koom-Posli?'' 

" A settlement of emigrants — like those settlements which 
your tribe sends forth — but so far imlike your settlementB 
tliat it was dependent on the state from which it came. It 
shook off that yoke, and, crowned with eternal glozyi be- 
came a Koom-Posh.'' 

" Eternal glory ! how long has the Koom-Posh lasted?" 

"About 100 years." 

" The length of an An's life — a very young commonily. 
In much less than another 100 years your Koom-Posh ydU. 
be a Glek-Nas." 

" Nay, the oldest states in the world I come from have 
such faith in its duration, that they are all gradually shap- 
ing their institutions so as to melt into ours, and their most 
thoughtful politicians say that, whether they like it or not, 
the inevitable tendency of these old states is towards Koom- 
Posh-erie." 

"The old states?" 

"Yes, the old states." 

" With populations very small in proportion to the area ef 
productive land?" 

" On the contrary, with populations very large in propor- 
tion to that area." 

" I see ! old states indeed ! — so old as to become driveUing 
if they don' t pack off that surplus population as we do oura^ 
very old states! — very, very old I Pray, Tish, do you think 
it wise for very old men to try to turn head-over-heds as. 
very young children do? And if you asked them why tliej 
attempted such antics, should you not laugh if they aosifered. 
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that by imitating very young children they could become 
very young children themselves? Ancient history abounds 
with instances of this sort a great many thousand years 
ago — and in every instance a very old state that played at 
Koom-Posh soon tumbled into Glek-Nas. Then, in horror 
of its own self, it cried out for a master, as an old man in 
his dotage cries out for a nurse ; and after a succession of 
masters or nurses, more or less long, that very old state 
died out of history. A very old state attempting Koom- 
Posh-erie is like a very old man who pulls down the house 
to which he has been accustomed, but he has so exhausted 
his vigour in pulling down, that all he can do in the way of 
rebuilding is to run up a crazy hut, in which himself and 
his successors whine out, * How the wind blows! How the 
walls shake!'" 

" My dear Tae, I make all excuse for your unenlightened 
prejudices, which every schoolboy educated in a Koom-Posh 
could easily controvert, though he might not be so preco- 
ciously learned in ancient history as you appear to be." 

" I learned! not a bit of it. But would a schoolboy, edu- 
cated in your Koom-Posh, ask his great-great-grandfather 
or great-great-grandmother to stand on his or her head with 
the feet uppermost? and if the poor old folks hesitated — 
say, *What do you fear? — see how I do it!'" 

" Tag, I disdain to argue with a child of your age. I 
repeat, I make allowances for your want of that culture 
which a Koom-Posh alone can bestow." 

"I, in my turn," answered Tae, with an air of the suave 
but lofty good breeding which characterises his race, " not 
only make allowances for you as not educated among the 
Vril-ya, but I entreat you to vouchsafe me your pardon for 
insufficient respect to the habits and opinions of so amiable 
a— Tish!" 

I ought before to have observed that I was commonly 
called Tish by my host and his family, as being a polite 
and indeed a pet name, metaphorically signifying a small 
barbaridDi literally a Froglet; the children apply it endear- 
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ingly to the tame species of Frog which they keep in their 
gardens. 

We had now reached the banks of a lake, and Ta6 here 
paused to point out to me the ravages made in fields skirt- 
ing it. " The enemy certainly lies within these waters,'' 
said Tae^. " Observe what shoals of fish are crowded to- 
gether at the margin. Even the great fishes with the small 
ones, who are their habitual prey and who generally shun 
them, all forget their instincts in the presence of a common 
destroyer. This reptile certainly must belong to the class 
of the Krek-a, a class more devouring than any other, and 
said to be among the few surviving species of the world's 
dreadest inhabitants before the Ana were created. The 
appetite of a Krek is insatiable — it feeds alike upon vege- 
table and animal life ; but for the swift-footed creatures of 
the elk species it is too slow in its movements. Its favour- 
ite dainty is an An when it can catch him unawares; and 
hence the Ana destroy it relentlessly whenever it enters 
their dominion. I have heard that when our forefathers 
first cleared this country, these monsters, and others like 
them, abounded, and, vril being then undiscovered, many 
of our race were devoured. It was impossible to extermi- 
nate them wholly till that discovery which constitutes the 
power and sustains the civilisation of our race. But after 
the uses of vril became familiar to us, all creatures inimical 
to us were soon annihilated. Still, once a year or so, Gne- 
of these enormous reptiles wanders from the unreclaimed 
and savage districts beyond, and within my memory one 
seized upon a young Gy who was bathing in this very lake 
Had she been on land and armed with her staff, it would 
not have dared even to show itself; for, like all savage 
creatures, the reptile has a marvellous instinct, which 
warns it against the bearer of the vril wand. How tbejr. 
teach their young to avoid him, though seen for the first 
time, is one of those mysteries which you may ask Zee to* 
explain, for I cannot. ' So long as I stand here, the monster 

^ The reptile in this instinct does but resemble our wild B£rds'flBid 
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will not stir from its lurking-place ; but we must now decoy 
it forth." 

" Will not that be diflRcult?" 

^*Not at all. Seat yourself yonder on that crag (about 
one hundred yards from the bank), while I retire to a dis- 
tance. In a short time the reptile will catch sight or scent 
of you, and, perceiving that you are no vril-bearer, will 
come forth to devour you. As soon as it is fairly out of 
the water it becomes my prey." 

" Do you mean to tell me that I am to be the decoy to 
that horrible monster which could engulf me within its jaws 
in a second! I beg to decline." 

The child laughed. "Fear nothing," said he; "only sit 
still." 

Instead of obeying this command, I made a bound, and 
was about to take fairly to my heels, when Tae touched 
me lightly on the shoulder, and fixing his eyes steadily on 
mine, I was rooted to the spot. All power of volition left 
me. Submissive to the infant's gesture, I followed him to 
the crag he had indicated, and seated myself there in silence. 
Most readers have seen something of the effects of electro- 
biology, whether genuine or spurious. No professor of 
that doubtful craft had ever been able to influence a thought 
or a movement of mine, but I was a mere machine at the 
will of this terrible child. Meanwhile he expanded his 
wings, soared aloft, and alighted amidst a copse at the brow 
of a hill at some distance. 

I was alone ; and turning my eyes with an indescribable 
sensation of horror towards the lake, I kept them fixed on 
its water, spell-bound. It might be ten or fifteen minutes, 
to me it seemed ages, before the still surface, gleaming 
imder the lamplight, began to be agitated towards the cen- 
tre. At the same time the shoals of fish near the margin 

aDimals« which will not come in reach of a man armed with a gun. 
When the electric wires were first put up, partridges struck against 
them in their flight, and fell down wounded. No younger genera- 
tions of partridges meet with a similar accident 
26 
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evinced their sense of the enemy's apptoaoh by splash and 
leap and bubbling circle. I could detect their hurried flight 
hither and thither, some even casting themselves ashore. 
A long, dark, imdulous farrow came moving along the 
waters, nearer and nearer, till the vast head of the reptile 
emerged — its jaws bristling with fangs, and its dull eyes 
iixing themselves hungrily on the spot where I sat motion- 
less. And now its fore-feet were on the strand — ^now its 
enormous breast, scaled on either side as in armour, in the 
centre showing corrugated skin of a dull venomous yellow; 
and now its whole length was on the land, a hundred feet 
or more from the jaw to the tail. Another stride of those 
ghastly feet would have brought it to the spot where I sat. 
There was but a moment between me and this grim form of 
death, when what seemed a flash of lightning shot through 
the air, smote, and, for a space in time briefer than that in 
which a man can draw his breath, enveloped the monster; 
and then, as the flash vanished, there lay before me a black- 
ened, charred, smouldering mass, a something gigantic, but 
of which even the outlines of form were burned away, and 
rapidly crumbling into dust and ashes. I remained, still 
seated, still speechless, ice-cold with a new sensation of 
dread : what had been horror was now awe. 

I felt the child's hand on my head — fear left me ^the 

spell was broken — I rose up. " You see with what ease the 
Vril-y a destroy their enemies, " said Ta^ ; and then^ moving 
towards the bank, he contemplated the smouldering relics 
of the monster, and said quietly, " I have destroyed larger 
creatures, but none with so much pleasure. Yes, it ifa 
Krek; what suiBfering it must have inflicted while it lived!" 
Then he took up the poor fishes that had flung themselves 
ashore, and restored them mercifully to their native ele- 
ment. 



II 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As we walked back to the town, Tae took a new and eir-» 
cuitous way, in order to show me what, to use a familiar 
term, 1 will call the " Station, " from which emigrants or 
travellers to other communities commence their journeys. 
I had, on a former occasion, expressed a wish to see their 
vehicles. These I found to be of two kinds, one for land- 
journeys, one for aerial voyages; the former were of all 
sizes and forms, some not larger than an ordinary carriage, 
some movable houses of one story and containing several 
rooms, furnished according to the ideas of comfort or luxury 
which are entertained by the Vril-ya. The aerial vehicles 
were of light substances, not the least resembling our bal- 
loons, but rather our boats and pleasure-vessels, with helm 
and rudder, with large wings as paddles, and a central 
machine worked by vril. All the vehicles both for lai\d or 
air were indeed worked by that potent and mysterious 
agency. 

I saw a convoy set out on its journey, but it had few pas- 
sengers, containing chiefly articles of merchandise, and was 
bound to a neighbouring community ; for among all the tribes 
of the Vril-ya there is considerable commercial interchange. 
I may here observe, that their money currency does not con- 
sist of the precious metals, which are too common among 
them for that purpose. The smaller coins in ordinary use 
are manufactured from a peculiar fossil shell, the compara- 
tively scarce remnant of some very early deluge, or other 
convulsion of nature, by which a species has become ex- 
tinct. It is minute, and flat as an oyster, and takes a jewel- 
like polish. This coinage circulates among all the tribes of 
the Vril-ya. Their larger transactions are carried on much 
like ours, by bills of exchange, and thin metallic plates 
which answer the purpose of our bank-notes. 

Let me take this occasion of adding that the taxation 
among the tribe I became acquainted with was very consid- 
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erable, compared with the amount of population. But I 
never heard that any one grumbled at it^ for it was devoted 
to purposes of universal utility, and indeed necessary to the 
civilisation of the tribe. The cost of lighting so large a 
range of country-, of providing for emigration, of maintain- 
ing the public buildings at which the various operations of 
national intellect were carried on, from the first education 
of an infant to the departments to which the College of 
Sages were perpetually trying new experiments in mechani- 
cal science : all these involved the necessity for considerable 
state funds. To these I must add an item that struck me 
as veiy singular. I have said that all the human labour 
required by the state is carried on by children up to the 
marriageable age. For this labour the state pays, and at a 
rate immeasurably higher than our remuneration to labour 
even in the United States. According to their theory, 
every child, male or female, on attaining the marriageable 
age, and there terminating the period of labour, should have 
acquired enough for an independent competence during 
life. As no matter what the disparity of fortune in the 
parents, all the children must equally serve, so all are 
equally paid according to their several ages or the nature of 
their work. When the parents or friends choose to retain 
a child in their own service, they must pay into the public 
fund in the same ratio as the state pays to the children it 
employs; and this sum is handed over to the child when 
the period of service expires. This practice serves, no 
doubt, to render the notion of social equality familiar and 
agreeable ; and if it may be said that all the children form 
a democracy, no less truly it may be said that all the adults 
form an aristocracy. The exquisite politeness and refine- 
ment of manners among the Vril-ya, the generosity of their 
sentiments, the absolute leisure they enjoy for following 
out their own private pursuits, the amenities. of their do- 
mestic intercourse, in which they seem as members of one 
noble order that can have no distrust of each other's word 
or deed, all combine to make the Vril-ya the most perfect 
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nobility which a political disciple of Plato or Sidney could 
conceive for the ideal of an aristocratic republic. 



CHAPTEE XX. 



Prom the date of the expedition with Tae which I have 
just narrated, the child paid me frequent visits. He had 
taken a liking to me, which I cordially returned. Indeed,, 
as he was not yet twelve years old, and had not commenced 
the course of scientific studies with which childhood closes 
in that country, my intellect was less inferior to his than to 
that of the elder members of his race, especially of the Gy-ei, 
and most especially of the accomplished Zee. The children 
of the Vril-ya, having upon their minds the weight of so 
many active duties and grave responsibilities, are not gener- 
ally mirthful; but Tae, with all his wisdom, had much of 
the playful good-humour one often finds the characteristic 
of elderly men of genius. He felt that sort of pleasure in 
my society which a boy of a similar age in the upper world 
has in the company of a pet dog or monkey. It amused 
him to try and teach me the ways of his people, as it 
amuses a nephew of mine to make his poodle walk on his 
hind-legs, or jump through a hoop. I willingly lent my- 
self to such experiments, but I never achieved the success 
of the poodle. I was very much interested at first in the 
attempt to ply the wings which the youngest of the Vril-ya 
use as nimbly and easily as ours do their legs and arms ; 
but my efforts were attended with contusions serious enough 
to make me abandon them in despair. 

The wings, as I before said, are very large, reaching to 
the knee, and in repose thrown back so as to form a very 
graceful mantle. They are composed from the feathers of 
a gigantic bird that abounds in the rocky heights of the 
country — the colour mostly white, but sometimes with red- 
d'sh streaks. They are fastened round the shoulders with 
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light but strong springs of steel; and, when expanded, the 
arms slide through loops for that purpose, formmg, as it 
were, a stout central membrane. As the arms are raised, 
a tubular lining beneath the vest or tunic becomes, by me- 
chanical contrivance, inflated with air, increased or dimin- 
IsIumI at will by the movement of the arms, and serving to 
buoy the whole form as on bladders. The wings and the 
balloon-like apparatus are highly charged with vril; and 
when tlie body is thus wafted upward, it seems to become 
singularly lightened of its weight. I found it easy enough 
to soar from the ground; indeed, when the wings were 
s])road it was scarcely possible not to soar, but then came 
the difficulty and the danger. I utterly failed in the power 
to use and direct the pinions, though I am considered among 
my own race unusually alert and ready in bodily exercises, 
and am a very practised swimmer. I could only make the 
most C(mfused and blundering ejfforts at flight. I was the 

servant of the wings; the wings were not my servants 

they were*, beyond my control ; and when by a violent strain 
of muscle, and, I must fairly own, in that abnormal strength 
whicli is given by excessive fright, I curbed their gyrations 
and brought them near to the body, it seemed as if I lost 
the sustaining power stored in them and the connecting 
bladders, as when air is let out of a balloon, and found my- 
self precipitated again to earth; saved, indeed, by some 
spasmodic flutterings, from being dashed to pieces, but not 
saved from the bruises and the stun of a heavy fall. I 
would, however, have persevered in my attempts, but for 
the advice or the commands of the scientific Zee, who had 
benevolently accompanied my flutterings, and indeed, on 
the last occasion, flying just under me, received my form 
as it fell on her own expanded wings, and preserved me 
from breaking my head on the roof of the pyramid from 
which we had ascended. 

*'I see," she said, "that your trials are in vain, not from 
the fault of the wings and their appurtenances, nor from 
any imperfectness and malformation of your own corpuscu- 
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lar system, but from irremediable, because organic, defect 
in your power of volition. Learn that the connection be- 
tween the will and the agencies of that fluid which hast 
been subjected to the control of the Vril-ya was never estab- 
lished by the first discoverers, never achieved by a single 
generation ; it has gone on increasing, like other properties 
of race, in proportion as it has been uniformly transmitted 
from parent to child, so that, at last, it has become an in- 
stinct ; and an infant An of our race wills to fly as intu- 
itively and unconsciously as he wills to walk. He thus 
plies his invented or artificial wings with as much safety 
as a bird plies those with which it is bom. I did not think 
sufficiently of this when I allowed you to try an experiment 
which allured me, for I longed to have in you a companion. 
I shall abandon the experiment now. Your life is becoming 
dear to me." Herewith the Gy's voice and face softened, 
and I felt more seriously alarmed than I had been in my 
previous flights. 

Now that I am on the subject of wings, I ought not to 
omit mention of a custom among the Gy-ei which seems to 
me very pretty and tender in the sentimient it implies. A 
Gy wears wings habitually while yet a virgin — she joins the 
Ana in their aerial sports — she adventures alone and afar 
into the wilder regions of the sunless world : in the bold- 
ness and height of her soarings, not less than in the grace 
of her movements, she excels the opposite sex. But from 
the day of marriage she wears wings no more ; she suspends 
them with her own willing hand over the nuptial couch, 
never to be resumed unless the marriage tie be severed by 
divorce or death. 

Now when Zee's voice and eyes thus softened — and at 
that softening I prophetically recoiled and shuddered — Tag, 
who had accompanied us in our flights, but who, child-like, 
had been much more amused with my awkwardness than 
sympathising in my fears or aware of my danger, hovered 
over us, poised amidst the still radiant air, serene and 
motionless on his outspread wings, and hearing the endear- 
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ing words of the young 67, laughed aloud. Said he, '^If 
the Tish cannot learn the use of wings, you may still be his 
compauioni Zee, for you can suspend your own." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



I HAD for some time observed in my host's highly in- 
formed and powerfully proportioned daughter that kindly 
and protective sentiment which, whether above the earth or 
below it, an all-wise Pi'ovidence has bestowed upon the 
feminine division of the human race. But until very lately 
I had ascribed it to that affection for " pets" which a human 
female at every age shares with a human child. I now be- 
came painfully awai*e that the feeling with which Zee 
deigned to regard me was different from that which I had 
inspired in Ta@. But this conviction gave me none of that 
complacent gratification which the vanity of man ordinarily 
conceives from a flattering appreciation of his personal 
merits on the part of the fair sex; on the contrary, it in- 
spired me with fear. Yet of all the Gy-ei in the conimim- 
ity, if Zee were perhaps the wisest and the strongest^ she 
was, by common repute, the gentlest, and she was certainly 
the most popularly beloved. The desire to aid, to succour, 
to protect, to comfort, to bless, seemed to pervade her whole' 
being. Though the complicated miseries that originate in 
penury and guilt are unknown to the social system of the 
Vril-ya, still no sage had yet discovered in vril an agency 
wliieli could banish sorrow from life; and wherever 
amongst her people sorrow found its way, there Zee fol- 
lowed in the mission of comforter. Did some sister 6y 
fail to secure the love she sighed for? Zee sought her ou^ 
and brought all the resources of her lore, and all the conso- 
lations of her sympathy, to bear upon a grief that so needs 
the solace of a confidant. In the rare casies when grave 
illness seized upon childhood or youth, and the cases, less 
rare, when, in the hardy and adventurous probation of in- 
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fants, some accident attended with pain and injury oc- 
curred, Zee forsook her studies and her sports, and became 
the healer and the nurse. Her favourite flights were 
towards the extreme boundaries of the domain where 
children were stationed on guard against outbreaks of war- 
ring forces in nature, or the invasions of devouring ani- 
mals, so that she might warn them of any peril which her 
knowledge detected or foresaw, or be at hand if any harm 
should befall. Nay, even in the exercise of her scientific 
acquirements there was a concurrent benevolence of purpose 
and will. Did she learn any novelty in invention that 
would be useful to the practitioner of some special art or 
craft? she hastened to communicate and explain it. Was 
some veteran sage of the College perplexed and wearied 
with the toil of an abstruse study? she would patiently de- 
vote herself to his aid, work out details for him, sustain his 
spirits with her hopeful smile, quicken his wit with her lu- 
minous suggestion, — be to him, as it were, his own good 
genius made visible as the strengthener and inspirer. The 
same tenderness she exhibited to the inferior creatures. I 
have often known her bring home some sick and wounded 
animal, and tend and cherish it as a mother would tend and 
cherish her stricken child. Many a time when I sat in the 
balcony, or hanging garden, on which my window opened, 
I have watched her rising in the air on her radiant wings, 
and in a few moments groups of infants below, catching 
sight of her, would soar upward with joyous sounds of 
greeting; clustering and sporting around her, so that she 
seemed a very centre of innocent delight. When I have 
walked with her amidst the rocks and valleys without the 
city, the elk-deer would scent or see her from afar, come 
bounding up, ^ager for the caress of her hand, or follow her 
footsteps, till dismissed by some musical whisper that the 
creature had learned to comprehend. It is the fashion 
among the virgin Gy-ei to wear on their foreheads a circlet, 
or coronet, with gems resembling opals, arranged in four 
points or rays like stars. These are lustreless in ordinaiy 
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use, but if touched by the vril wand they take a clear lam- 
bent flame, which ilhiminates, yet not bums. This serves 
as an ornament in their festivities, and as a lamp, if, in 
their wanderings beyond their artificial lights, they have to 
traverse the dark. There are times, when I have seen Zee's 
thoughtful majesty of face lighted up by this crowning halo, 
tliat I rould scarcely believe her to be a creature of mortal 
birth, and bent my head before her as the vision of a being 
among the celestial orders. But never once did my heart 
feel for this lofty tyj^e of the noblest womanhood a senti- 
ment of human love. Is it that, among the race I belong 
to, man's pride so far influences his passions that woman 
loses to him her special charm of woman if he feels her to 
be in all things eminently superior to himself? But by 
what strange infatuation could this peerless daughter at 
a race which, in the supremacy of its powers and the felicity 
of its conditions, ranked all other races in the category of 
barbarians, have deigned to honour me with her preference? 
In ])ersonal qualifications, though I passed for good-looking 
among the people I came from, the handsoxnest of my 
countrymen might have seemed insignificant and homely 
beside the grand and serene type of beauty which charac- 
terised the aspect of the Yril-ya. 

That novelty, the very difference between myself and those 
to whom Zee was accustomed, might serve to bias her fancy 
was probable enough, and as the reader will see later^ such 
a cause might suffice to account for the predilection with 
which I was distinguished by a young Gy scarcely out of 
her childhood, and very inferior in all respects to Zee. 
Bat whoever will consider those tender characteristics 
wliicli 1 liave just ascribed to the daughter of Aph Lin, 
may readily conceive that the main cause of my attraction 
to her was in her instinctive desire to cherish, to comfoii;, 
to protect, and, in protecting, to sustain, and to exalt 
Thus, when I look back, I account for the only weakness 
unworthy of her lofty nature, which bowed the daughter of 
the Vril-ya to a woman's affection for one so inferior to her- 
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self as was her father's guest. But be the cause what it 
may, the consciousness that I had inspired such affection 
thrilled me with awe — a moral awe of her very perfections, 
of her mysterious powers, of the inseparable distinctions be- 
tween her race and my own; and with that awe, I must 
confess to my shame, there combined the more material and 
ignoble dread of the perils to which her preference would 
expose me. 

Could it be supposed for a moment that the parents and 
friends of this exalted being could view without indignation 
and disgust the possibility of an alliance between herself 
and a Tish? Her they could not punish, her they could 
not confine or restrain. Neither in domestic nor in politi- 
cal life do they acknowledge any law of force amongst them- 
selves ; but they could effectually put an end to her infata- 
ation by a flash of vril inflicted upon me. 

Under these anxious circumstances, fortunately, my 
conscience and sense of honour were free from reproach. 
It became clearly my duty, if Zee's preference continued 
manifest, to intimate it to my host, with, of course, all the 
delicacy which is ever to be preserved by a well-bred man 
in confiding to another any degree of favour by which one 
of the fair sex may condescend to distinguish him. Thus, 
at all events, I should be freed from responsibility or sus- 
picion of voluntary participation in the sentiments of Zee; 
and the superior wisdom of my host might probably suggest 
some sage exti'ication from my perilous dilemma. In this 
resolve I obeyed the ordinary instinct of civilised and moral 
man, who, erring though he be, still generally prefers the 
right course in those cases where it is obviously against 
his inclinations, his interests, and his safety to elect the 
wrong one. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



As the reader has seen, Aph-Lin had not favoured my 
general and unrestricted intercourse with his countrymen. 
Though relying on my promise to abstain from giving any 
information as to the world I had left^ and still more on 
the promise of those to whom had been put the same re- 
quest, not to question me, which Zee had exacted from 
Tag, yet he did not feel sure that, if I were allowed to 
mix with the strangers whose curiosity the sight of me had 
aroused, I could sufficiently guard myself against their in- 
quiries. AVlien I went out, therefore, it was never alone: 
I was always accompanied either by one of my host's fam- 
ily, or my child-friend Ta6. Bra, Aph-Lin's wife, seldom 
stirred beyond the gardens which surrounded the house, 
and was fond of reading the ancient literature, which con- 
tained something of romance and adventure not to be found 
in the writings of recent ages, and presented pictures of a 
life unfamiliar to her experience and interesting to her im- 
agination ; pictures, indeed, of a life more resembling that 
which we lead every day above-ground, coloured by our 
sorrows, sins, and jDassions, and much to her what the 
Tales of the Genii or the Arabian Nights are to us. But 
her love of reading did not prevent Bra from the discharge 
of her duties as mistress of the largest household in the 
city. She went daily the round of the chambers, and saw 
that the automata and other mechanical contrivances were 
in order, that the numerous children employed by Aph- 
Lin, whether in his private or public capacity, were care- 
fully tended. Bra also inspected the accounts of the whole 
estate, and it was her great delight to assist her husband 
in the business connected with his office as chief adminis- 
trator of the Lighting Department, so that her avocations 
necessarily kept her much within doors. The two sons 
were both completing their education at the College of 
Sages J and the elder, who had a strong passion for me- 
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chanics, and especially for works connected with the ma- 
chinery of timepieces and automata, had decided in de- 
voting himself to these pursuits, and was now occupied in 
constructing a shop, or warehouse, at which his inventions 
could be exhibited and sold. The younger son preferred 
farming and rural occupations; and when not attending the 
College, at which he chiefly studied the theories of agricul- 
ture, was much absorbed by his practical application of 
that science to his father's lands. It will be seen by this 
how completely equality of ranks is established among this 
people — a shopkeeper being of exactly the same grade in es- 
timation as the large landed proprietor. Aph-Lin was the 
wealthiest member of the community, and his eldest son 
preferred keeping a shop to any other avocation ; nor was 
this choice thought to show any want of elevated notions 
on his part. 

This young man had been much interested in examining 
my watch, the works of which were new to him, and was 
greatly pleased when I made him a present of it. Shortly 
after, he returned the gift with interest, by a watch of his 
own construction, marking both the time as in my watch 
and the time as kept among the Vril-ya. I have that 
watch still, and it has been much admired by many among- 
the most eminent watchmakers of London and Paris. It 
is of gold, with diamond hands and figures, and it plays a 
favourite tune among the Vril-ya in striking the hours : it 
only requires to be wound up once in ten months, and has 
never gone wrong since I had it. These young brothers 
being thus occupied, my usual companions in that family, 
when I went abroad, were my host or his daughter. Now, 
agreeably with the honourable conclusions I had come to, 
I began to excuse myself from Zee's invitations to go out 
alone with her, and seized an occasion when that learned 
Gy was delivering a lecture at the College of Sages to ask 
Aph-Lin to show me his country-seat. As this was at 
some little distance, and as Aph-Lin was not fond of walk- 
ing, while I had discreetly relinquished all attempts at fly- 
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ing, we proceeded to our destinatioii in one of the aeiial 
boats belonging to my host. A child of eight years old, in 
his employ, was our conductor. My host and myself re- 
clined on cushions, and I found the movement very easy 

and luxurious. 

" Aph-Lin," said I, "you will not, I tmst, be displeased 
^vith me, if I ask permission to travel for a short time, and 
visit other tribes or communities of your illastrious race. 
I have also a strong desire to see those nations which do 
not adopt your institutions, and which yon consider as sav- 
ages. It would interest me greatly to notice what are the 
distinctions between them and the races whom we consider 
civilised in the world I have left." 

"It is utterly impossible that you should go hence 
alone," said Aph-Lin. "Even among the Vril-ya you 
would be exposed to great dangers. Certain peculiarities 
of formation and colour, and the extraordinary phenome- 
non of hirsute bushes upon your cheeks and chin, denoting 
in you a species of An distinct alike from our race and any 
known race of barbarians yet extant, would attract, o£ 
course, the special attention, of the College of Sages in 
whatever community of Vril-ya you visited, and it would 
depend upon the individual temper of some individual' sage 
whether you would be received, as you have been here^ 
hospitably, or whether you would not be at once dissected 
for scientific purposes. Know that when the Tur first took 
you to his house, and while you were there put to sleep by 
Tae in order to recover from your previous pain or fatiQpie^ 
the sages summoned by the Tur were divided in opinion 
whether you were a harmless or an obnoxious n-niTngl- 
During your unconscious state your teeth were examined, 
and they clearly showed that you were not only graminiv- 
orous, but carnivorous. Carnivorous animals of your size 
are always destroyed, as being of dangerous and savage na- 
ture. Our teeth, as you have doubtless observed, * are not 

- 1 never had observed it ; and, if I had, am not physiologist enough 
to have distinguished the difference. 
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.those of the creatures who devour flesh. It is, indeed, 
maintained by Zee and other philosophers, that as, in re- 
mote ages, the Ana did prey upon living beings of the 
brute species, their teeth must have been fitted for that 
purpose. But, even if so, they have been modified by he- 
reditary transmission, and suited to the food on which we 
now exist ; nor are even the barbarians, who adopt the tur- 
bulent and ferocious institutions of Glek-Nas, devourers of 
flesh like beasts of prey. 

" In the course of this dispute it was proposed to dissect 
yoT^; but Tae begged you off, and the Tur being, by office, 
averse to all novel experiments at variance with our custom 
of sparing life, except where it is clearly proved to be for 
the good of the community to take it, sent to me, whose 
business it is, as the richest man of the state, to afford hos- 
pitality to strangers from a distance. It was at my option 
to decide whether or not you were a stranger whom I could 
safely admit. Had I declined to receive you, you would 
have been handed over to the College of Sages, and what 
might there have befallen you I do not like to conjecture. 
Apart from this danger, you might chance to encounter some 
child of four years old, just put in possession of his vril 
staff, and who, in alarm at your strange appearance, and in 
the impulse of the moment, might reduce you to a cinder. 
Tae himself was about to do so when he first saw you, had 
his father not checked his hand. Therefore I say you can- 
not travel alone, but with Zee you would be safe ; and I 
have no doubt that she would accompany you on a tour 
round the neighbouring communities of Vril-ya (to the sav* 
age states, No!) : I will ask her.'' 

Now, as my main object in proposing to travel was to es- 
cape from Zee, I hastily exclaimed, " Nay, pray do not ! I 
relinquish my design. You have said enough as to its dan- 
gers to deter me from it; and I can scarcely think it right 
that a young Gy of the personal attractions of your lovely 
daughter should travel into other regions without a better pro- 
tector than a Tish of my insignificant strength and stature." 
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Aph-Lin emitted the soft sibilant sound which is the near- 
est approach to laughter that a full-grown An permits him- 
self ere he replied : *^ Pardon mj discourteous but momen- 
tary indulgence of mirth at any observation seriously made 
by my guest. I could not but be amused at the idea of Zee, 
-who is so fond of protecting others that children call her 
^THE quardian/ needing a protector herself against any 
dangers arising from the audacious admiration of males. 
Know that our Gy-ei, while unmarried, are accustomed to 
travel alone among other tribes, to see if they find there 
some An who may please them more than the Ana tfiey 
find at home. Zee has already made three such joumeySi 
but hitherto her heart has been untouched." 

Here the opi^ortunity which I sought was afforded to me, 
and I said, looking down, and with faltering voice, " Will 
you, my kind host, promise to pardon me, if what I am 
about to say gives you offence?' 

" Say only the truth, and I cannot be offended; or, coold 
I be so, it would be not for me, but for you to pardon." 

" Well, then, assist me to quit you, and, nmch as I should 
have liked to witness more of the wonders, and enjoy more 
of the felicity, which belong to your people, let me return 
to my own." 

"I fear there are reasons why I cannot do that; at all 
events, not without permission of the Tur, and he, prob- 
ably, would not grant it. You are not destitute of intelli- 
gence ; you may (though I do not think so) have concealed 
the degree of destructive powers possessed by your people; 
you might, in short, bring upon us some danger; and if the 
Tiir entertains that idea, it would clearly be his duty either 
to put an end to you, or enclose you in a cage for the rest 
of your existence. But why should you wish to leave a 
state of society which you so politely allow to be more 
felicitous than your own?" 

" Oh, Aph-Lin! my answer is plain. Lest in aught^ and 
unwittingly, I should betray your hospitality; lest, in that 
caprice of will which in our world is proverbial among the 
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other sex, and from which even a Gy is not free, your 
adorable daughter should deign to regard me, though a 
Tish, as if I were a civilised An, and — and — and " 

"Court you as her spouse," put in Aph-Lin, gravely, 
and without any visible sign of surprise or displeasure. 

" You have said it. " 

"That would b3 a misfortune," resumed my host, after a 
pause, "and I feel that you have acted as you ought in 
warning me. It is, as you imply, not uncommon for an 
unwedded Gy to conceive tastes as to the object she covets 
which appear whimsical to others ; but there is no power to 
compel a yoimg Gy to any course opposed to that which she 
chooses to pursue. All we can do is to reason with her, 
and experience tells us that thei whole College of Sages 
would find it vain to reason with a Gy in a matter that 
concerns her choice in love. I grieve for you, because such 
a marirage would be against the Aglauran, or good of the 
community, for the children of such a marriage would adul- 
terate the race ; they might even come into the world with 
the teeth of carnivorous animals; this could not be allowed; 
Zee, as a Gy, cannot be controlled ; but you, as a Tish, can 
be destroyed. I advise you, then, to resist her addresses; 
to tell her plainly that you can never return her love. This, 
happens constantly. Many an An, however ardently wooed 
by one Gy, rejects her, and puts an end to her persecution 
by wedding another. The same course is open to you." 

" No ; for I cannot wed another Gy without equally in- 
juring the community, and exposing it to the chance of 
rearing carnivorous children." 

" That is true. All I can say, and I say it with the ten- 
derness due to a Tish, and the respect due to a guest, is 
frankly this, — if you yield, you will become a cinder. I 
must leave it to you to take the best way you can to defend 
yourself. Perhaps you had better tell Zee that she is ugly. 
That assurance on the lips of him she \^oos generally suffices 
to chill the most ardent Gy. Here we are at my country- 
house. " 

27 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 

I CONFESS that my conversation with Aph-Ijin and the 
extreme coolness with which he stated his inability to con*> 
trol the dangerous cai)rice of his daughter, and treated the 
idea of the reduction into a cinder to which her amorous 
flame might exix)se my too seductive person, took away the 
pleasure I should otherwise have had in the contemplation 
of my host's country -seat, and the astonishing perfection 
of the machinery by which his farming operations were 
(conducted. The house differed in appearance from the 
massive and sombre building which Aph-Lin inhabited in 
the city, and which seemed akin to the rocks out of which 
the city itself had been hewn into shape. The walls of the 
country-seat were composed by trees placed a few feet 
apart from each other, the interstices being filled in with 
the transparent metallic substance which serves the pur- 
pose of glass among the Ana. These trees were all in 
flower, and the effect was very pleasing, if not in the best 
taste. We were received at the ]X)rch by lifelike automata, 
who conducted us into a chamber, the like to which I never 
saw before, but have often on summer days dreamily imag- 
ined. It was a bower — half room, half ^uxlen. The walls 
were one mass of climbing flowers. The open spaces, 
which we call windows, and in which, here, the metallic 
surfaces were slided back, commanded various views ; some, 
of the wide landscape with its lakes and rocks; some, of 
small limited expanse answering to our conservatories, 
tilled with tiers of flowers. Along the sides of the room 
were flower-beds, interspersed with cushions for repose. 
In the centre of the floor were a cistern and a fonntain of 
that liquid light which I have presumed to be naphtha. It 
was luminous and of a roseate hue ; it sufBced without lamps 
to light up the room with a subdued radiance. All around 
the fountain was carpeted with a soft deep lichen, not green 
(I have never seen that colour in the vegetation of this- 
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country), but a quiet brown, on which the eye reposes with 
the same sense of relief as that with which in the upper 
world it reposes on green. In the outlets upon flowers 
(which I have compared to our conservatories) there were 
singing-birds innumerable, which, while we remained in 
the room, sang in those harmonies of tune to which they 
are, in these parts, so wonderfully trained. The roof was 
open. The whole scene had charms for every sense — 
music from the birds, fragrance from the flowers, and va- 
ried beauty to the eye at every aspect. About all was a 
voluptuous repose. What a place, methought, for a honey- 
moon, if a Gy bride were a little less formidably armed not 
only with the rights of woman, but with the powers of 
man ! but when one thinks of a Gy, so learned, so tall, so 
stately, so much above the standard, of the creature we call 
woman as was Zee, no! even if I had felt no fear of being 
reduced to a cinder, it is not of her I should have dreamed 
in that bower so constructed for dreams of poetic love. 

the automata reappeared, serving one of those delicious 
liquids which form the innocent wines of the Vril-ya. 

''Truly," said I, "this is a charming residence, and I 
can scarcely conceive why you do not settle yourself here 
instead of amid the gloomier abodes of the city." 

" As responsible to the community for the administration 
of light, I am compelled to reside chiefly in the city, and 
can only come hither for short intervals." 

*• But since I understand from you that no honours are 
attached to your oflBce, and it involves some trouble, why 
do you accept it?" 

" Each of us obeys without question the command of the 
Tur. He said, *Be it requested that Aph-Lin shall be 
Commissioner of Light,' so I had no choice; but having 
held the office now for a long time, the cares, which were 
at first unwelcome, have become, if not pleasing, at least 
endurable. We are all formed by custom — even the differ- 
ence of our race from the savage is but the transmitted 
continuance of custom, which becomes, through hereditary 
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descent, part and parcel of our nature. Yoa see there are 
Ana who even reconcile themselves to the responsibilities of 
chief magistrate, but no one would do so if his duties had 
not been rendered so light, or if there were any questions 
as to compliance with his requests." 

" Not even if you thought the requests unwise or unjust?" 

** We do not allow ourselves to think so, and indeed, 
everything goes on as if each and all governed themselves 
according to immemorial custom." 

" When the chief magistrate dies or retires, how do you 
provide for his successor?" 

" The An who has discharged the duties of chief magis- 
trate for many years is the best person to choose one by 
whom those duties may be understood, and he generally 
names his successor." 

" His son, perhaps?" 

" Seldom that ; for it is not an office any one desires or 
seeks, and a father naturally hesitates to constrain his son. 
But if the Tur himself decline to make a choice, for fear it 
might be supposed that he owed some grudge to the person 
on whom his choice would settle, then there are three of 
the College of Sages who draw lots among themselves 
which shall have the power to elect the chief. We con- 
sider that the judgment of one An of ordinary capacity is 
better than the judgment of three or more, however wise 
they may be; for among three there would probably be 
disputes; and where there are disputes, passion clouds 
judgment. The worst choice made by one who has no mo- 
tive in choosing wrong, is better than the best choice made 
by many who have many motives for not choosing right." 

" You reverse in your policy the maxims adopted in my 
country." 

" Are you all, in your country, satisfied with your gov* 
ernors?" 

" All ! certainly not ; the governors that most please some 
are sure to be those most displeasing to others." 

" Then our system is better than yours." 
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"For you it may be; but according to our system a Tish 
could not be reduced to a cinder if a female compelled him 
to marry her ; and as a Tish I sigh to return to my native 
world." 

"Take courage, my dear little guest; Zee can't compel 
you to marry her. She can only entice you to do so. 
Don't be enticed. Come and look round my domain." 

We went forth into a close, bordered with sheds; for 
though the Ana keep no stock for food, there are some ani- 
mals which they rear for milking and others for shearing. 
The former have no resemblance to our cows, nor the latter 
to our sheep, nor do I believe such species exist amongst 
them. They use the milk of three varieties of animal: 
one resembles the antelope, but is much larger, being as 
tall as a camel; the other two are smaller, and, though 
differing somewhat from each other, resemble no creature I 
ever saw on earth. They are very sleek and of rounded 
proportions; their colour that of the dappled deer, with 
very mild countenances and beautiful dark eyes. The milk 
of these three creatures differs in richness and in taste. 
It is usually diluted with water, and flavoured with the 
juice of a peculiar and perfumed fruit, and in itself is very 
nutritious and palatable. The animal whose fleece serves 
them for clothing and many other purposes, is more like 
the Italian she-goat than any other creature, but is consid- 
erably larger, has no horns, and is free from the displeas- 
ing odour of our goats. Its fleece is not thick, but very 
long and fine ; it varies in colour, but is never white, more 
generally of a slate-like or lavender hue. For clothing it 
is usually worn dyed to suit the taste of the wearer. 
These animals were exceedingly tame, and were treated 
with extraordinary care and affection by the children (chiefly 
female) who tended them. 

We then went through vast storehouses filled with grains 
and fruits. I may here observe that the main staple of 
food among these people consists — firstly, of a kind of com 
much larger in ear than our wheat, and which by culture is 
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perpetually being brought into new varieties of flavour; 
and, secondly, of a fruit of about the size of a small orange, 
which, when gathered, is hard and bitter. It is stowed 
away for many months in their warehouses, and then be- 
comes succulent and tender. Its juice, which is of dark- 
red colour, enters into most of their sauces. They haTO 
many kinds of fruit of the nature of the olive, from which 
delicious oils are extracted. They have a plaiit somewhat 
resembling the sugar-cane, but its juices are less sweet and 
of a delicate jjcrfume. They have no bees nor honey- 
kneading insects, but they make much use of a sweet gum 
tliat oozes from a coniferous plant, not unlike the arau- 
caria. Their soil teems also with esculent roots and vege- 
tables, which it is the aim of their culture to improve and 
vary to the utmost. And I never remember any meal 
among this people, however it might be confined to the 
family household, in which some delicate novelty in such 
articles of food was not introduced. In fine, as I before 
observed, their cookery is exquisite, so diversified and nu- 
tritious that one does not miss animal food ; and their own 
physical forms suffice to show that with them, at leasts 
meat is not required for superior production of muscular 
fibre. They have no grapes — the drinks extracted from 
their fruits are innocent and refreshing. Their staple 
beverage, however, is water, in the choice of which they 
are very fastidious, distinguishing at once the slightest 
impurity. 

" My younger son takes great pleasure in augmenting our 
produce," said Aph-Lin as we passed through the store- 
houses, " and therefore will inherit these lands, which con- 
stitute the chief part of my wealth. To my elder son such 
inheritance would be a great trouble and affliction." 

" Are there many sons among you who think the inheri- 
tance of vast wealth would be a great trouble and afflic- 
tion?" 

"Certainly; there are indeed very few of the Vril-ya 
who do not consider that a fortune much above the average 
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is a heavy burden. We are rather a lazy people after the 
age of childhood, and do not like undergoing more cares 
than we can help, and great wealth does give its owner 
many cares. For instance, it marks us out for public 
offices, which none of us like and none of us can refuse. 
It necessitates our taking a continued interest in the affairs 
of any of our poorer countrymen, so that we may anticipate 
their wants and see that none fall into poverty. There is 
an old proverb amongst us which says, *The poor man's 
need is the rich man's shame- — ' " 

" Pardon me, if I interrupt you for a moment. You then 
allow that some, even of the Vril-ya, know want, and need 
relief?" 

" If by want you mean the destitution that prevails in a 
Koom-Posh, that is impossible with us, imless an An has, 
by some extraordinary process, got rid of all his means, 
cannot or will not emigrate, and has either tired out the 
affectionate aid of his relations or personal friends, or re- 
fuses to accept it." 

*^ Well, then, does he not supply the place of an infant 
or automaton, and become a labourer — a servant?" 

'' No ; then we regard him as an unfortunate person of 
unsound reason, and place him, at the expense of the State, 
in a public building, where every comfort and every luxury 
that can mitigate his affliction are lavished upon him. But 
an An does not like to be considered out of his mind, and 
therefore such cases occur so seldom that the public build- 
ing I speak of is now a deserted ruin, and the last inmate 
of it was an An whom I recollect to have seen in my child- 
hood. He did not seem conscious of loss of reason, and 
wrote glaubs (poetry). When I spoke of wants, I meant 
such wants as an An with desires larger than his means 
sometimes entertains — for expensive singing-birds, or big- 
ger houses, or country -gardens ; and the obvious way to 
satisfy such wants is to buy of him something that he 
sells. Hence Ana like myself, who are very rich, are 
obliged to buy a great many things they do not require. 
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and live on a very large scale where they might prefer to 
live on a small one. For instance, the great size of my 
house in the town is a source of much trouble to my wife, 
and even to myself; but I am compelled to have it tiius in- 
commodiously large because, as the richest An of the com- 
munity, I am appointed to entertain the strangers from the 
other communities when they visit us, which they do in 
great crowds twice a year, when certain periodical enter- 
tainments are held, and when relations scattered through- 
out all the realms of the Vril-ya joyfully reunite for a time. 
This hospitality, on a scale so extensive, is not to my taste, 
and therefore I should have been happier had I beeu less 
rich. But we must all bear the lot assigned to us in this 
short passage through time that we call life. After all, 
what are a himdred years, more or less, to the ages through 
which we must pass hereafter? Luckily, I have one son 
who likes great wealth. It is a rare exception to the gen- 
eral rule, and I own I cannot myself understand it/' 

After this conversation I sought to return to the subject 
which continued to weigh on my heart — viz., the chances 
of escape from Zee. But my host politely declined to re- 
new that topic, and summoned our air-boat. On our way 
back we were met by Zee, who, having found us gone, on 
her return from the College of Sages, had unfurled her 
wings and flown in search of us. 

Her grand, but to me unalluring, countenance brightened 
as she beheld me, and, poising herself beside the boat on 
her large outspread plumes, she said reproachfully to Aph- 
Lin : " Oh, father, was it right in you to hazard the life of 
your guest in a vehicle to which he is so unaccustomed? 
He might by an incautious movement fall over the side; 
and alas! he is not like us, he has no wings. It were 
death to him to fall. Dear one!" (she added, accosting 
my shrinking self in a softer voice), " have you no thought 
of me, that you should thus hazard a life which has become 
almost a part of mine? Never again be thus rash, unless I 
am thy companion. What terror thou hast stricken into me I** 
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I glanced furtively at Aph -Lin, expecting, at least, that 
he would indignantly reprove his daughter for expressions 
of anxiety and affection, which, under all the circumstances, 
would, in the world above ground, be considered immodest 
in the lips of a young female, addressed to a male not affi- 
anced to her, even if of the same rank as herself. 

But so confirmed are the rights of females in that region, 
and so absolutely foremost among those rights do females 
claim the privilege of courtship, that Aph -Lin would no 
more have thought of reproving his virgin daughter, than 
he would have thought of disobeying the Tur. In that 
country, custom, as he implied, is all in all. 

He answered mildly, " Zee, the Tish was in no danger, 
and it is my belief that he can take very good care of him- 
self." 

" I would rather that he let me charge myself with his 
care. Oh, heart of my heart, it was in the thought of thy 
danger that I first felt how much I loved thee!" 

Never did man feel in so false a position as I did. These 
words were spoken loud in the hearing of Zee's father — in 
the hearing of the child who steered. I blushed with 
shame for them, and for her, and could not help replying, 
angrily: "Zee, either you mock me, which, as your fa- 
ther's guest, misbecomes you, or the words you utter are 
improper for a maiden Gy to address even to an An of her 
own race, if he has not wooed her with the consent of her 
parents. How much more improper to address them to a 
Tish, who has never presumed to solicit your affections, 
and who can never regard you with other sentiments than 
those of reverence and awe!" 

Aph-Lin made me a covert sign of approbation, but said 
nothing. 

"Be not so cruel!" exclaimed Zee, still in sonorous ac- 
cents. " Can love command itself where it is truly felt? 
Do you suppose that a maiden Gy will conceal a sentiment 
that it elevates her to feel? What a country you must 
have come from!" 
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Here Aph-Lin gently interposed, saying, "Among the 
Tish-a the rights of your sex do not appear to be estab- 
lished, and at all events my guest may converse with you 
more freely if unchecked by the presence of others." 

To this remark Zee made no reply, but, darting on me a 
tender reproachful glance, agitated her wings and fled 
homeward. 

*' I had counted, at least, on some aid from my host," 
said I, bitterly, " in the perils to which his own daughter 
exposes me." 

** I j^ave you the best aid I could. To contradict a Gy in 
her love affairs is to confirm her purpose. She allows no 
counsel to come between her and her affections." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Ox alighting from the air-boat, a child accosted Aph-Lin 
in the hall with a request that he would be present at the 
funeral obsequies of a relation who had recently departed 
from that nether world. 

Now, I had never seen a burial-place or cemetery 
amongst this people, and, glad to seize even so melancholy 
an oc(uision to defer an encounter with Zee, I asked Aph- 
Lin if I might be permitted to witness with him the inter- 
ment of his relation; unless, indeed, it were regarded as 
one of those sacred ceremonies to which a stranger to their 
race might not be admitted. 

*' The departure of an An to a happier world,'* answered 
my host, '' when, as in the case of my kinsman, he has 
lived so long in this as to have lost pleasure in it, is rather 
a cheerful though quiet festival than a sacred ceremony, 
and you may accompany me if you will." 

Preceded by the child-messenger, we walked up the main 
street to a house at some little distance, and, entering the 
hall, were conducted to a room on the ground floor, where 
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we found several persons assembled round a couch on which 
was laid the deceased. It was an old man, who had, as I 
was told, lived beyond his 130th year. To judge by the 
calm smile on his countenance, he had passed away without 
suffering. One of the sons, who was now the head of the 
family, and who seemed in vigorous middle life, though he 
was considerably more than seventy, stepped forward with 
a cheerful face and told Aph-Lin " that the day before he 
died his father had seen in a dream his departed Gy, and 
was eager to be reunited to her, and restored to youth be- 
neath the nearer smile of the All-Good." 

While these two were talking, my attention was drawn 
to a dark metallic substance at the farther end of the room. 
It was about twenty feet in length, narrow in proportion, 
and all closed round, save, near the roof, there were small 
round holes through which might be seen a red light. 
From the interior emanated a rich and sweet perfume; and 
while I was conjecturing what purpose this machine was to 
serve, all the timepieces in the town struck the hour with 
their solemn musical chime; and, as that sound ceased, 
music of a more joyous character, but still of a joy sub- 
dued and tranquil, rang throughout the chamber, and from 
the walls beyond, in a choral peal. Symphonious with tlie 
melody, those present lifted their voice in chant. The 
words of this hymn were simple. They expressed no re- 
gret, no farewell, but rather a greeting to the new world 
whither the deceased had preceded the living. Indeed, in 
their language, the funeral hymn is called the " Birth Song." 
Then the corpse, covered by a long cerement, was tenderly 
lifted up by six of the nearest kinsfolk and borne towards 
the dark thing I have described. I pressed forward to see 
what happened. A sliding door or panel at one end was 
lifted up — the body deposited within, on a shelf — the door 
reelosed — a spring at the side touched— a sudden whisliinf/, 
sighing sound heard from within; and lo! at- the other end 
of the machine the lid fell down, and a small handful of 
^mouldering dust dropped into a patera placejl to receive it. 
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The son took up the patera and said (in what I understood 
afterwards was the usual form of words), "Behold how 
great is the Maker ! To this little dust He gave form and 
life and soul. It needs not this little dust for Him to re- 
new form and life and soul to the beloved one we shall 
soon see again.*' 

Each person bowed his head and pressed his hand to his 
heart. Then a young female child opened a small door 
withm the wall, and I perceived, in the recess, shelves on 
which were placed many 2>o,ter(B like that which the son 
held, save that they all had covers. With such a cover a 
Gy now approached the son, and placed it over the cup, on 
which it closed with a spring. On the lid were engraven 
the name of the deceased, and these words : " Lent to us " 
(here the date of birth). "Kecalled from us *' (here the 
date of death). 

The closed door shut with a musical sound, and all was 
over. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



" And this, " said T, with my mind full of what I had 
witnessed — "this, I presume, is your usual form of bur- 
ial?" 

"Our invariable form," answered Aph-Lin. "What is 
it amongst your people?" 

" We inter the body whole within the earth." 

" What ! to degrade the form you have loved and hon- 
oured, the wife on whose breast you have slept, to the 
loathsomeness of corruption?" 

" But if the soul lives again, can it matter whether the 
body waste within the earth or is reduced by that awful 
mechanism, worked no doubt by the agency of vril, into a 
pinch of dust?" 

"You answer well," said my host, "and there is no ar- 
guing on a matter of feeling; but to me your custom is 
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horrible and repulsive, and would serve to invest death 
with gloomy and hideous associations. It is something, 
too, to my mindj to be able to preserve the token of what 
has been our kinsman or friend within the abode in which 
we live. We thus feel more sensibly that he still lives^ 
though not visibly so to us. But our sentiments in this, as 
in all things, are created by custom. Custom is not to be 
changed by a wise An, any more than it is changed by a 
wise Community, without the gravest deliberation, followed 
by the most earnest conviction. It is only thus that change 
ceases to be changeability, and once made is made for 
good." 

When we regained the house, Aph-Lin summoned some 
of the children in his service and sent them round to sev- 
eral of his friends, requesting their attendance that day, 
during the Easy Hours, to a festival in honour of his kins- 
man's recall to the All-Good. This was the largest and 
gayest assembly I ever witnessed during my stay among 
the Ana, and was prolonged far into the Silent Hours. 

The banquet was spread in a vast chamber reserved es- 
pecially for grand occasions. This differed from our enter- 
tainments, and was not without a certain resemblance to 
those we read of in the luxurious age of the Eoman em- 
pire. There was not one great table set out, but Jiumerous 
small tables, each appropriated to eight guests. It is con- 
sidered that beyond that number conversation languishes and 
friendship cools. The Ana never laugh loud, as I have be- 
fore observed, but the cheerful ring of their voices at the 
various tables betokened gaiety of intercourse. As they 
have no stimulant drinks, and are temperate in food, 
though so choice and dainty, the banquet itself did not 
last long. The tables sank through the floor, and then 
came musical entertainments for those who liked them. 
Many, however, wandered away : — some of the younger as- 
cended on their wings, for the hall was roofless, forming 
aerial dances; others strolled through the various apart- 
ments, examining the curiosities with which they were 
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stored, or formed themselves into groups for varions games, 
the favourite of which is a complicated kind of chess 
played by eight persons. I mixed with the crowd, but 
was prevented joining in their conversation by the constant 
companionship of one or the other of my host's sons, ap- 
pointed to keep me from obtrusive questionings. The 
guests, however, noticed me but slightly; they had grown 
accustomed to my appearance, seeing me so often iu the 
streets, and I had ceased to excite much curiosity. 

To my great delight Zee avoided me, and evidently 
sought to excite my jealousy by marked attentions to a 
very handsome young An, who (though, as is the modest 
custom of the males when addressed by females, he an- 
swered with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, and was 
demure and shy as young ladies new to the world are iu 
most civilised countries, except England and America) was 
evidently much charmed by the tall Gy, and ready to falter 
a bashful " Yes " if she had actually proposed. Fervently 
hoping that she would, and more and more averse to the 
idea of reduction to a cinder after I had seen the rapidity 
with which a human body can be hurried into a pinch of 
dust, I amused myself by watching the manners of the 
other young people. I had the satisfaction of observing 
that Zee was no singular assertor of a female's most valued 
rights. Wherever I turned my eyes, or lent my ears, it 
seemed to me that the Gy was the wooing party, and the 
An the coy and reluctant one. The pretty innocent airs 
which an An gave himself on being thus courted, the dex- 
terity with which he evaded direct answer to professions of 
attachment, or turned into jest the flattering compliments 
addressed to him, would have done honour to the most ac- 
complished coquette. Both my male chaperons were sub- 
jected greatly to these seductive influences, and both ac- 
quitted themselves with wonderful honour to their tact and 
self-control. 

I said to the elder son, who preferred mechanical em- 
ployments to the management of a great property, and who 
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was of an eminently philosophical temperament : " I find 
it difficult to conceive how at your age, and with all the in- 
toxicating effects on the senses, of music and lights and 
perfumes, you can be so cold to that impassioned Gy who 
has just left you with tears in her eyes at your cruelty." 

The young An replied with a sigh, "Gentle Tish, the 
greatest misfortune in life is to marry one Gy if you are in 
love with another." 

"Oh! you are in love with another?" 

"Alas! yes." 

" And she does not return your love?" 

"I don't know. Sometimes a look, a tone, makes me 
hope so; but she has never plainly told me that she loves 
me." 

" Have you not whispered in her own ear that you love 
her?" 

" Fie ! what are you thinking of? What world do you 
come from? Could I so betray the dignity of my sex? 
Could I be so un-Anly — so lost to shame, as to own love to 
a Gy who has not first owned hers to me?" 

"Pardon: I was not quite aware that you pushed the- 
modesty of your sex so far. But does no An ever say to a 
Gy, *I love you,' till she says it first to him?" 

" I can't say that no An has ever done so, but if he ever 
does, he is disgraced in the eyes of the Ana, and secretly 
despised by the Gy-ei. No Gy, well brought up, would 
listen to him ; she would consider that he audaciously in- 
fringed on the rights of her sex, while outraging the mod- 
esty which dignifies his own. It is very provoking," con- 
tinued the An, " for she whom I love has certainly courted 
no one else, and I cannot but think she likes me. Some- 
times I suspect that she does not court me because she fears 
I would ask some unreasonable settlement as to the surren- 
der of her rights. But if so, she cannot really love me, for 
where a Gy really loves she foregoes all rights." 

" Is this young Gy present?" 

" Oh, yes. She sits yonder talking to my mother." . 
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I looked in the direction to which my eyes were thus 
guided, and saw a Gy dressed in robes of bright red^ which 
among this people is a sign that a Gy as yet prefers a single 
state. She wears grey, a neutral tint, to indicate that she 
is looking about for a spouse ; dark purple if she wishes to 
intimate that she has made a choice; purple and orange 
when she is betrothed or married ; light blue when she is 
divorced or a widow and would marry again. Light blue 
is of course seldom seen. 

Among a people where all are of so high a type of 
beauty^ it is difficult to single out one as particularly hand- 
some. My yoimg friend's choice seemed to me to possess 
the average of good looks ; but there was an expression in 
her face that pleased me more than did the faces of the 
young Gy-ei generally, because it looked less bold — less 
conscious of female rights. I observed that, while she 
talked to Bra, she glanced, from time to time, sidelong at 
my young friend. 

" Courage," said I; "that young Gy loves you.'* 

" Ay, but if she will not say so, how am I the better for 
her love." 

" Your mother is aware of your attachment?" 

" Perhaps so. I never owned it to her. It wonld be im- 
Aniy to confide such weakness to a mother. I have told 
my father; he may have told it again to his wife." 

" Will you permit me to quit you for a moment and glide 
behind your mother and your beloved? I am sure they are 
talking about you. Do not hesitate. I promise that I will 
not allow myself to be questioned till I rejoin you." 

The young An pressed his hand on his heart, touched me 
lightly on the head, and allowed me to quit his side. I 
stole unobserved behind his mother and his beloved. I 
overheard their talk. 

Bra was speaking; said she: "There cap be no doubt of 
this: either my son, who is of marriageable age, will be 
decoyed into marriage with one of his many suitors, or he 
will join those who emigrate to a distance and yve shall see 
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him no more. If you really care for him, my dear Lo, 
you should propose." 

"I do care for him, Bra; but I doubt if I could really 
ever win his affections. He is fond of his inventions and 
timepieces ; and I am not like Zee, but so dull that I fear 
I could not enter into his favourite pursuits, and then he 
would get tired of me, and at the end of three years di- 
vorce me, and I could never marry another — never." 

" It is not necessary to know about timepieces to know 
how to be so necessary to the happiness of an An who cares 
for timepieces, that he would rather give up the timepieces, 
than divorce his Gy. You see, my dear Lo," continued 
Bra, "that precisely because we are the stronger sex, we 
rule the other, provided we never show our strength. If 
you were superior to my son in making timepieces and au- 
tomata, you should, as his wife, always let him suppose you 
thought him superior in that art to yourself. The An 
tacitly allows the pre-eminence of the Gy in all except his 
own special pursuit. But if she either excels" him in that, 
or affects not to admire him for his proficiency in it, he 
will not love her very long; perhaps he may even divorce 
her. But where a Gy really loves, she soon learns to lov^ 
all that the An does." 

The young Gy made no answer to this address. She 
looked down musingly, then a smile crept over her lips, 
and she rose, still silent, and went through the crowd till 
she paused by the young An who loved her. I followed 
her steps, but discreetly stood at a little distance while I 
watched them. Somewhat to my surprise, till I recollected 
the coy tactics among the Ana, the lover seemed to receive 
her advances with an air of indifference. He even moved 
away, but she pursued his steps, and, a little time after, 
both spread their wings and vanished amid the luminous 
space above. 

Just then I was accosted by the chief magistrate, who 
mingled with the crowd, distinguished by no signs of defer- 
ence or homage. It so happened that I had not seen this 
II.-28 
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great dignitary since the day I had entered his dominionsy 
and recalling Aph-Lin's words as to his terrible donbt 
whether or not I should be dissected, a shudder crept over 
me at the sight of his tranquil countenance. 

*' I heai'd much of you, stranger, from my son Tag," said 
the Tur, laying his hand politely on my bended head. 
'^ He is very fond of your society, and I trust you are not 
displeased with the customs of our people." 

I muttered some unintelligible answer, which I intended 
to be an assurance of my gratitude for the kindness I had 
received from the Tur, and my admiration of his country- 
men, but the dissecting-knife gleamed before my mind's 
eye and choked my utterance. A softer voice said, *' My 
brother's friend must be dear to me." And looking up 1 
saw a young Gy, who might be sixteen yeara old, standing 
beside the magistrate and gazing at me with a very be- 
nignant countenance. She had not come to her full growth, 
and was scarcely taller than myself (viz., about 5 feet 10 
inches), and, thanks to that comparatively diminutive stat- 
ure, I thought her the loveliest Gy I had hitherto seen. I 
suppose something in my eyes revealed that impression, for 
lier countenance grew yet more benignant. 

" Tae tells me," she said, " that you have not yet learned 
to accustom yourself to wings. That grieves me, for I 
should have liked to fly with you." 

"Alas!" I replied, "I can never hope to enjoy that hap^ 
piness. I am assured by Zee that the safe use of wings 
is a hereditary gift, and it would take generations before 
one of my race could poise himself in the air like a bird." 

"Let not that thought vex you too much," replied this 
amiable Princess, "for, after all, there must come a day 
when Zee and myself must resign our wings for ever. Per- 
haps when that day comes we might be glad if the An we 
chose was also without wings." 

The Tur had left us, and was lost amongst the crowd. I 
began to feel at ease with Tae's charming sister, and rather 
startled her by the boldness of my compliment in replying 
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**tliat no An she could choose would ever use his wings to 
fly away from her." It is so against custom for an An to 
say such civil things to a Gy till she has declared her pas- 
sion for him, and been accepted as his betrothed, that the 
young maiden stood quite dumbfoimded for a few moments, 
Nevertheless she did not seem displeased. At last recover- 
ing herself, she invited me to accompany her into one of 
the less crowded rooms, and listen to the songs of the birds. 
I followed her steps as she glided before me, and she led 
me into a chamber almost deserted. A fountain of naphtha 
was playing in the centre of the room ; round it were ranged 
soft divans, and the walls of the room were open on one 
side to an aviary in which the birds were chanting their 
artful chorus. The Gy seated herself on one of the divans, 
and I placed myself at her side. " Tae tells me," she said, 
" that Aph-Lin has made it the law ' of his house that you 
are not to be questioned as to the country you come from 
or the reason why you visit us. Is it so?" 

"It is." 

" May I, at least, without sinning against that law, ask 
at least if the Gy-ei in your country are of the same pale 
colour as yourself, and no taller?" 

" I do not think, beautiful Gy, thdt I infringe the law 
of Aph-Lin, which is more binding on myself than any 
one, if I answer questions so innocent. The Gy-ei in my 
country are much fairer of hue than I am, and their aver- 
age height is at least a head shorter than mine." 

" They cannot then be so strong as the Ana amongst you? 
But I suppose their superior vril force makes up for such 
extraordinary disadvantage of size?" 

" They do not profess the vril force as you know it. But 

' Literally "has said, In this house be it requested." "Words 
synonymous with law, as implying forcible obligation, are avoided 
by this singular people. Even had it been decreed by the Tur that 
his College of Sages should dissect me, the decree would have ran 
blandly thus, ** Be it requested that, for the good of the commu- 
nity, the carnivorous Tish be requested to submit himself to dis* 
section. " 
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still they are very powerful in my country^ and an An has 
small chance of a happy life if he be not more or less gov* 
erned by his Gy." 

'*You speak feelingly," said Ta^'s sister, in a tone of 
voice half sad, half petulant. **You are married, of 
course?" 

"No — certainly not." 

" Nor betrothed?" 

"Nor betrothed." 

" Is it possible that no Gy has proposed to you?** 

" In my country the Gy does not propose; the An speaks 
first." 

"What a strange reversal of the laws of nature!" said 
the maiden, " and what want of modesty in your sex! But 
have you never proposed, never loved one Gy more than 
another?" 

I felt embarrassed by these ingenuous questionings, and 
said, " Pardon me, but I think we are beginning to infringe 
upon Aph-Lin's injunction. Thus much only will I say in 
answer, and then, I implore you, ask no more. I did once 
feel the preference you speak of; I did propose, and the 
Gy would willingly have accepted me, but her parents re- 
fused their consent." 

" Parents ! Do you mean seriously to tell me that par- 
ents can interfere with the choice of their daughters?'' 

"Indeed they can, and do very often." 

" I should not like to live in that country," said the Gy, 
simply; " but I hope you will never go back to it." 

I bowed my head in silence. The Gy gently raised my 
face with her right hand, and looked into it tenderly. 
" Stay with us," she said; " stay with us, and be loved." 

What I might have answered, what dangers of becoming 
a cinder I might have encountered, I still tremble to think, 
when the light of the naphtha fountain was obscured by 
the shadow of wings; and Zee, flying through the open 
roof, alighted beside us. She said not a word, but, taking 
my arm with her mighty hand, she drew me away, as a 
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mother draws a naughty child, and led me through the 
apartments to one of the corridors, on which, by the mecha- 
nism they generally prefer to stairs, we ascended to my 
own room. This gained. Zee breathed on my forehead, 
touched my breast with her staff, and I was instantly 
plunged into a profound sleep. 

When I awoke some hours later, and heard the song of 
the birds in the adjoining aviary, the remembrance of Tae's 
sister, her gentle looks and caressing words, vividly re- 
turned to me; and so impossible is it for one born and 
reared in our upper world's state of society to divest him- 
self of ideas dictated by vanity and ambition, that I found 
myself instinctively building proud castles in the air. 

"Tish though I be," thus ran my meditations — "Tish 
though I be, it is then clear that Zee is not the only Gy 
whom my appearance can captivate. Evidently I am loved 
by A Princess, the first maiden of this land, the daughter 
of the absolute Monarch whose autocracy they so idly seek 
to disguise by the republican title of chief magistrate. But 
for the sudden swoop of that horrible Zee, this Eoyal Lady 
would have formally proposed to me ; and though it may 
be well for Aph-Lin, who is only a subordinate minister, a 
mere Commissioner of Light, to threaten me with destruc- 
tion if I accept his daughter's hand, yet a Sovereign, whose 
word is law, could compel the community to abrogate any 
custom that forbids intermarriage with one of a strange 
race, and which in itself is a contradiction to their boasted 
equality of ranks. 

*•' It is not to be supposed that his daughter, who spoke 
with such incredulous scorn of the interference of parents, 
would not have sufficient influence with her Koyal Father 
to save me from the combustion to which Aph-Lin would 
condemn my form. And if I were exalted by such an al- 
liance, who knows but what the Monarch might elect me 
as his successor. Why not? Few among this indolent 
race of philosophers like the burden of such greatness. All 
might be pleased to see the supreme power lodged in the 
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hands of an accomplished stranger who has experience of 
other and livelier forms of existence; and, once chosen, 
what reforms I would institute! What additions to the 
really pleasant but too monotonous life of this reahn my 
familiarity with the civilised nations above ground would 
effect! I am fond of the sports of the field. Next to war, 
is not the chase a king's pastime? In what varieties of 
strange game does this nether world abound I How inter- 
esting to strike down creatures that were known above 
ground before the Deluge! But how? By that terrible 
vril, in which^ from want of hereditary transmission, I 
could never be a proficient? No, but by a civilised handy 
breech-loader, which these ingenious mechanicians could 
not only make, but no doubt improve; nay, surely I saw 
one in the Museum. Indeed, as absolute king, I should 
discountenance vril altogether, except in cases of war. 
A propos of war, it is perfectly absurd to stint a people so 
intelligent, so rich, so well armed, to a petty limit of terri- 
tory sufficing for 10,000 or 12,000 families. Is not this 
restriction a mere philosophical crotchet, at variance with 
the aspiring element in human nature, suchi as has been 
partially, and with complete failure, tried in the upper 
world by the late Mr. Kobert Owen. Of course one would 
not go to war with neighbouring nations as well armed as 
one's own subjects; but then, what of those regions inhab- 
ited by races unacquainted with vril, and apparently re- 
sembling, in their democratic institutions, my American 
countrymen? One might invade them without offence to 
the vril nations, our allies, appropriate their territories, 
extending, perhaps, to the most distant regions of the 
nether earth, and thus rule over an empire in which the 
sun never sets. (I forgot, in my enthusiasm, that over 
those regions there was no sun to set. ) As for the fantas- 
tical notions against conceding fame or renown to an emi- 
nent individual, because, forsooth, bestowal of honours in- 
sures contest in the pursuit of them, stimulates angry pas* 
sions, and mars the felicity of peace — it is opposed to the 
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very elements, not only of tHe human but the hrate crea- 
tion, which are all, if tamable, participators in the senti- 
ment of praise and emulation. What renown would be 
given to a king who thus extended his empire! I should 
be deemed a demigod." Thinking of that, the other far 
natical notion of regulating this life by reference to one 
which, no doubt, we Christians firmly believe in, but never 
take into consideration, I resolved that enlightened philos- 
ophy compelled me to abolish a heathen religion so super- 
stitiously at variance with modern thought and practical 
action. Musing over these various projects, I felt how 
much I should have liked at that moment to brighten my 
wits by a good glass of whisky-and-water. Not that I am 
habitually a spirit-drinker, but certainly there are times 
when a little stimulant of alcoholic nature, taken with a 
cigar, enlivens the imagination. Yes; certainly among 
these herbs and fruits there would be a liquid from which 
one could extract a pleasant vinous alcohol; and with a 
steak cut off one of those elks (ah I what offence to science 
to reject the animal food which our first medical men agree 
in recommending to the gastric juices of mankind!) one 
would certainly pass a more exhilarating hour of repast. 
Then, too, instead of those antiquated dramas performed 
by childish amateurs, cei-tainly when I am king, I will in- 
troduce our modem opera and a corps de ballot, for which 
one might find, among the nations I shall conquer,' young 
females of less formidable height and thews than the Gy-ei 
- — not armed with vril, and not insisting upon one's marry- 
ing them. 

I was so completely rapt in these and similar reforms, 
political, social, and moral, calculated to bestow on the 
people of the nether world the blessings of a civilisation 
known to the races of the upper, that I did not perceive 
that Zee had entered the chamber till I heard a deep sigh, 
and, raising my eyes, beheld her standing by my couch. 

I need not say that, according to the manners of this 
people, a Gy can, without indecorum, visit an An in his 
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chamber, though an An would be consideied forward and 
immodest to the last degree if he entered the chamber of a 
Gy without previously obtaining her permission to do so. 
Fortunately 1 was in tlie full habiliments I had worn when 
Zee had deposited me on the couch. Nevertheless I felt 
much irritated, as well as shocked, by her visit^ and asked 
in a rude tone what she wanted. 

"Speak gently, beloved one, I entreat you," said she, 
"for I am very unhappy. I have not slept since we 
parted. " 

" A due sense of your shameful conduct to me as your 
father's guest might well suffice to banish sleep from your 
eyelids. Where was the affection you pretend to have for 
me, where was even that politeness on which the Vril-ya 
pride themselves, when, taking advantage alike of that 
physical strength in which your sex, in this extraordinary 
region, excels our own, and of those detestable and unhal- 
lowed powers which the agencies of vril invest in your eyes 
and finger-ends, you exposed me to humiliation before your 
assembled visitors, before Her Royal Highness — I mean, 
the daughter of your own chief magistrate, — carrying me 
off to bed like a naughty infant, and plunging me into 
sleep, without asking my consent?" 

" Ungrateful ! Do you reproach me for the evidences of 
my love? Can you think that, even if unstung by tlie 
jealousy which attends upon love till it fades away in bliss- 
ful trust when we know that the heart we have wooed is 
won, I could be indifferent to the perils to which the auda- 
cious overtures of that silly little child might expose you?" 

"Hold! Since you introduce the subject of perils, it 
perhaps does not misbecome me to say that my most im- 
minent perils come from yourself, or at least would come 
if I believed in your love and accepted your addresses. 
Your father has told me plainly that in that case I should 
be consumed into a cinder with as little compunction as if 
I were the reptile whom Tae blasted into ashes with the 
flash of his wand." 
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"Do not let that fear chill your heart to me," exclaimed 
Zee, dropping on her knees and absorbing my righi hand 
in the space of her ample palm. " It is true, indeed, that 
we two cannot wed as those of the same race wed ; true 
that the love between us must be pure as that which, in 
our belief, exists between lovers who reunite in the new 
life beyond that boundary at which the old life ends. But 
is it not happiness enough to be together, wedded in mind 
and heart? Listen : I have just left my father. He con- 
sents to our union on those terms. I have sufficient influ- 
ence with the College of Sages to insure their request to the 
Tur not to interfere with the free choice of a Gy, provided 
that her wedding with one of another race be but the wed- 
ding of souls. Oh, think you that true love needs ignoble 
union? It is not that I yearn only to be by your side in 
this life, to be part and parcel of your joys and sorrows 
here : I ask here for a tie which will bind us for ever and 
for ever in the world of immortals. Do you reject me?" 

As she spoke, she knelt, and the whole character of her 
face was changed ; nothing of sternness left to its grandeur ; 
a divine light, as that of an immortal, shining out from its 
human beauty. But she rather awed me as angel than 
moved me as woman, and after an embarrassed pause, I 
faltered forth evasive expressions of gratitude, and sought, 
as delicately as I could, to point out how humiliating would 
be my position amongst her race in the light of a husband 
who might never be permitted the name of father. 

"But," said Ze«, "this community does not constitute 
the whole world. No; nor do all the populations com- 
prised in the league of the Vril-ya. For thy sake I will 
renounce my country and my people. We will fly together 
to some region where thou shalt be safe. 1 am strong 
enough to bear thee on my wings across the deserts that 
intervene. I am skilled enough to cleave open, amid the 
rocks, valleys in which to build our home. Solitude and a 
hut with thee would be to me society and the universe. 
Or wouldst thou return to thine own world, above the sur- 
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face of this, exposed to the uncertain seasons, and lit but 
by the changeful orbs which constitute by thy desciiption 
the fickle character of those savage regions? If so, speak 
the word, and I will force the way for thy return, so that 
I am thy companion there^ though, there as here, but part- 
ner of thy soul, and fellow-traveller with thee to the world 
in which there is no parting and no death." 

I could not but be deeply affected by the tenderness, at 
once so pure and so impassioned, with which these words 
were uttered, and in a voice that would have rendered mu- 
sical the roughest sounds in the rudest tongue. And for a 
nioinent it did occur to me that I might avail myself of 
Zee's agency to effect a safe and sjieedy return to the upper 
world. But a very brief space for reflection sufficed to 
show me how dishonourable and base a return for such, devo- 
tion it would be to allure thus away, from her own people 
and a home in which I had been so hospitably treated, a 
creature to whom our world would be so abhorrent, and for 
whose barren, if spiritual love, 1 could not reconcile myself 
to renounce the more human affection of mates less exalted 
above my erring self. With this sentiment of duty tow- 
ards the Gy combined another of duty towards the whole 
race I belonged to. Could I venture to, introduce into the 
upper world a being so formidably gifted — a being that 
with a movement of her staff could in less than an hour 
reduce New York and its glorious Koom-Posh into a pinch 
of snuff? Kob her of one staff, with her science she could 
easily construct another; and with the deadly lightnings 
that armed the slender engine her whole frame was charged. 
If thus dangerous to the cities and populations of the whole 
upper earth, could she be a safe companion to myself in 
case her affection should be subjected to change or embit- 
tered by jealousy? These thoughts, which it takes so many 
words to express, passed rapidly through my brain and de- 
cided my answer. 

" Zee," I said, in the softest tones I could command, and 
pressing respectful lips on the hand into whose clasp mine 
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had vanished — " Zee, I can find no words to say how deeply 
I am touched, and how highly I am honoured, by a love so 
disinterested and self -immolating. My best return to it is 
perfect frankness. Each nation has its customs. The cus- 
toms of yours do not allow you to wed me ; the customs of 
mine are equally opposed to such a union between those of 
races so widely differing. On the other hand, though not 
deficient in courage among my own people, or amid dangers 
with which I am familiar, I cannot, without a shudder of 
horror, think of constructing a bridal home in the heart of 
some dismal chaos, with all the elements of nature, fire and 
water and mephitic gases, at war with each other, and with 
the probability that at some moment, while you were busied 
in cleaving rocks or conveying vril into lamps, I should be 
devoured by a krek which your operations disturbed from 
its hiding-place. I, a mere Tish, do not deserve the love 
of a Gy, so brilliant, so learned, so potent as yoursielf. 
Yes, I do not deserve that love, for I cannot return it." 

Zee released my hand, rose to her feet, and turned her 
face away to hide her emotions ; then she glided noiselessly 
along the room, and paused at the threshold. Suddenly, 
impelled as by a new thought, she returned to my side and 
said, in a whispered tone : 

" You told me you would speak with perfect frankness. 
With perfect frankness, then, answer me this question. If 
you cannot love me, do you love another?" 

"Certainly, I do not." 

" You do not love Ta6's sister?" 

" I never saw her before last night." 

" That is no answer. Love is swifter than vril. You 
hesitate to tell me. Do not think it is only jealousy that 
prompts me to caution you. If the Tur's daughter should 
declare love to you — if in her ignorance she confides to her 
father any preference that may justify his belief that she 
will woo you — he will have no option but to request your 
immediate destruction, as he is specially charged with the 
duty of consulting the good of the community, which could 
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not allow a daughter of the Vril-ya to wed a son of the 
Tish-a, in that sense of marriage which does not confine 
itself to union of the souls. Alas! there would then be for 
you no escape. She has no strength of wing to uphold you 
through the air; she has no science wherewith to make a 
home in the wilderness. Believe that here my friendship 
speaks, and that my jealousy is silent.'' 

With those words Zee left me. And recalling those 
words, I thought no more of succeeding to the throne of 
the Vril-ya, or of the political, social, and moral reforms I 
should institute in the capacit}^ of Absolute Sovereign. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



Aftkk the conversation with Zee just recorded, I fell 
into a profound melancholy. The curious interest with 
which 1 had hitherto examined the life and habits of this 
marvellous commimity was at an end. I could not banish 
from my mind the consciousness that I was among a people 
who, however kind and courteous, could destroy me at any 
moment without scruple or compunction. The virtuous 
and peaceful life of the people which, while new to me, 
had seemed so holy a contrast to the contentions, the pas- 
sions, the vices of the upper world, now began to oppress 
me with a sense of dulness and monotony. Even the se- 
rene tranquillity of the lustrous air preyed on my spirits. 
I longed for a change, even to winter, or storm, or dark- 
ness. I began to feel that, whatever our dreams of per- 
fectibility, our restless aspirations towards a better, and 
higher, and calmer sphere of being, we, the mortals of the 
upper world, are not trained or fitted to enjoy for long the 
very happiness of which we dream or to which we aspire. 

Now, in this social state of the Vril-ya, it was singular 
to mark how it contrived to unite and to harmonise into 
one system nearly all the objects which the various philos* 
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ophers of the upper world have placed before human hopes 
as the ideals of a Utopian future. It was a state in which 
war, with all its calamities, was deemed impossible, — a 
state in which the freedom of all and each was secured to 
the uttermost degree, without one of those animosities, 
which make freedom in the upper world depend on the 
perpetual strife of hostile parties. Here the corruption 
which debases democracies was as unknown as the discon- 
tents which undermine the thrones of monarchies. Equal- 
ity here was not a name; it was a reality. Riches were 
not persecuted, because they were not envied. Here those 
problems connected with the labours of a working class 
hitherto insoluble above ground, and above ground con- 
ducing to such bitterness between classes, were solved by 
a process the simplest, — a distinct and separate working 
class was dispensed with altogether. Mechanical inven- 
tions, constructed on principles that baffled my research to 
ascertain, worked by an agency infinitely more powerful 
and infinitely more easy of management than aught we 
have yet extracted from electricity or steam, with the aid 
of children whose strength was never overtasked, but who 
loved their employment as sport and pastime, sufficed to 
create a Public-wealth so devoted to the general use that 
not a grumbler was ever heard of. The vices that rot our 
cities here had no footing. Amusements abounded, but 
they were all innocent. No merry-makings conduced to 
intoxication, to riot, to disease. Love existed, and was 
ardent in pursuit, but its object, once secured, was faith- 
ful. The adulterer, the profligate, the harlot, were phe- 
nomena so unknown in this commonwealth, that even to 
find the words by which they were designated one would 
have had to search throughout an obsolete literature com- 
posed thousands of years before. They who have been 
students of theoretical philosophies above ground know 
that all these strange departures from civilised life do but 
realise ideas which have been broached, canvassed, ridi- 
culed, contested for; sometimes partially tried, and still 
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put forth m fantastic books, but have never come to prac- 
tical result. Nor were these all the steps towards theo- 
retical perfectibility which this community had made. It 
had been the sober belief of Descartes that the life of maa 
could be prolonged, not indeed, on this earth, to eternal 
duration, but to what he called the age of the patriarchs, 
and modestly defined to be from 100 to 150 years average 
length. Well, even this dream of sages was here fulfilled— 
nay, more than fulfilled ; for the vigour of middle life was 
preserved even after the term of a century was passed. 
With this longevity was combined a greater blessing than 
itself — that of continuous health. Such diseases as befell 
the race were removed with ease by scientific applications 
of that agency — life-giving as life-destroying — wldch is in- 
herent in vril. Even this idea is not unknown above 
ground, though it has generally been confined to enthusiasts 
or charlatans, and emanates from confused notions about 
mesmerism, odic force, &c. Passing by such trivial con- 
trivances as wings, which every schoolboy knows have been 
ti'ied and found wanting, from the mythical or prehistori- 
oal period, I proceed to that very delicate question, urged 
of late as essential to the perfect happiness of our human 
species by the two most disturbing and potential influences 
on upper-ground society, — Womankind and Philosophy. I 
mean, the Eights of Women. 

Now, it is allowed by jurisprudists that it is idle to talk of 
right where there are not corresponding powers to enforce 
them ; and above ground, for some reason or other, man, in 
his physical force, in the use of weapons offensive and de- 
fensive, when it comes to positive personal contest, can, as 
a rule of general application, master women. But among 
this people there can be no doubt about the rights of wo- 
men, because, as I have before said, the Gy, physically 
speaking, is bigger and stronger than the An ; and her will 
being also more resolute than his, and will being essential 
to the direction of the vril force, she can bring to bear 
upon him, more potently than he on herself, the mystical 
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agency which art can extract from t^e ocJcult properties of 
nature. Therefore all that our female philosophers above 
ground contend for as to rights of women, is conceded a$ 
a matter of course in this happy commonwealth. Besides 
such physical powers, the Gy-ei have (at least in youth) a 
keen desire for accomplishments and learning which exceed^ 
that of the male ; and thus they are the scholars, the pro^ 
fessors — the learned portion, in short, of the community. 

Of course, in this state of society the female establishes, 
as I have shown, her most valued privilege, that of choos- 
ing and courting her wedding partner. Without that privi 
ilege she would despise all the others. Now, above ground^ 
we should not unreasonably apprehend that a female, thus 
potent and thus privileged, when she had fairly hunted us 
down and married us, would be very imperious and tyran-? 
nical. Not so with the Gy-ei : once married, the wings once 
suspended, and more amiable, complacent, docile mates, 
more sympathetic, more sinking their loftier capacities into 
the study of their husband's comparatively frivolous tastes 
and whims, no poet could conceive in his visions of con- 
jugal bliss. Lastly, among the more important character- 
istics of the Vril-ya, as distinguished from our mankind — 
lastly, and most important on the bearings of their life and 
the peace of their commonwealths, is their universal agree- 
ment in the existence of a merciful beneficent Deity, and of 
a future world to the duration of which a century or two 
are moments too brief to waste upon thoughts of fame and 
power and avarice ; while with that agreement is combined 
another — viz., since they can know nothing as to the nature 
of that Deity beyond the fact of His supreme goodness, noi: 
of that future world beyond the fact of its felicitous existr 
ence, so their reason forbids all angry disputes on insoluble 
questions. Thus they secure for that state in the bowels 
of the earth what no community ever secured under the 
light of the stars — all the blessings and consolations of a 
religion without any of the evils and calamities which are 
engendered by strife between one religion and another. 
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It would be, then, utterly impossible to deny that the 
state of existence among the Vril-ya is thus, as a whole, 
immeasurably more felicitous than that of super-terrestrial 
races, and, realising the dreams of our most sanguine phi- 
lanthropists, almost approaches to a poefs conception of 
some angelical order. And yet, if you would take a thou- 
sand of the best and most philosophical of human beings 
you could find in London, Paris, Berlin, New York, or even 
lioston, and place them as citizens in this beatified commu- 
nity, my belief is, that in less than a year they would either 
die of ennui J or attempt some revolution by which they 
would militate against the good of the community, and be 
burnt into cinders at the request of the Tur. 

Certainly I have no desire to insinuate, through the me- 
dium of this narrative, any ignorant disparagement of the 
race to which I belong. I have, on the contrary, endeav- 
oured to make it clear that the principles which regulate 
the social system of the Vril-ya forbid them to produce 
those individual examples of human greatness which adorn 
the annals of the upper world. Where there are no wars 
there can be no Hannibal, no Washington, no Jackson, no 
Sheridan; — where states are so happy that they fear no 
danger and desire no change, they cannot give birth to a 
Demosthenes, a Webster, a Sumner, a Wendell Holmes, or 
a Butler ; and where a society attains to a moral standard 
in which there are no crimes and no sorrows from which 
tragedy can extract its aliment of pity and sorrow, no salient 
vices or follies on which comedy can lavish its mirthful 
satire, it has lost the chance of producing a Shakespeare, or 
a IMoliere, or a Mrs. Beecher Stowe. But if I have no 
desire to disparage my fellow-men above ground in showing 
how much the motives that impel the energies and ambi- 
tion of individuals in a society of contest and struggle 
become dormant or annulled in a society which aims at 
securing for the aggregate the calm and innocent felicity 
which we presume to be the lot of the beatified immortals; 
neither, on the other hand, have I the wish to represent 
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the commonwealths of the Vril-ya as an ideal form of polit- 
ical society, to the attainment of which our own efforts of 
reform should be directed. On the contrary, it is because 
we have so combined, throughout the series of ages, the 
elements which compose human character, that it would be 
utterly impossible for us to adopt the modes of life, or to 
reconcile our passions to the modes of thought, among the 
Vril-ya, that I arrived at the conviction that this people — 
though ordinarily not only of our human race, but, as seems 
to me clear by the roots of their language, descended from 
the same ancestors as the great Aryan family, from which 
in varied streams has flowed the dominant civilisation of 
the world; and having, according to their myths and their 
history, passed through phases of society familiar to our- 
selves, — had yet now developed into a distinct species with 
which it was impossible that any community in the upper 
world could amalgamate: and that if they ever emerged 
from these nether recesses into the light of day, they would, 
according to their own traditional persuasions of their ulti- 
mate destiny, destroy and replace our existent varieties of 
man. 

It may, indeed, be said, since more than one Gy could be 
found to conceive a partiality for so ordinary a type of our 
super-terrestrial race as myself, that even if the Vril-ya did 
appear above ground, we might be saved from extermina- 
tion by intermixture of race. But this is too sanguine a 
belief. Instances of such mesalliance would be as rare as 
those of intermarriage between the Anglo-Saxon emigrants 
and the Red Indians. Nor would time be allowed for the 
operation of familiar intercourse. The Vril-ya, on emerg- 
ing, induced by the charm of a sunlit heaven to form their 
settlements above ground, would commence at once the 
work of destruction, seize upon the territories already cul- 
tivated, and clear off, without scruple, all the inhabitants 
who resisted that invasion. And considering their con- 
tempt for the institutions of Koom-Posh or Popular Gov- 
ernment, and the pugnacious valour of my beloved country- 
II.— 29 
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men, I believe that if the Vril-ya first appeared in free 
America — as, being the choicest portion of the habitable 
earth, they would doubtless be induced to do — and said, 
"This quarter of the globe we take; Citizens of a Koom- 
Posh, make way for the development of species in the 
Vril-ya," my brave compatriots would show fight, and not 
a soul of them would be left in this life, to rally round the 
Stars and Stripes, at the end of a week. 

I now saw but little of Zee, save at meals, when the 
family assembled, and she was then reserved and silent. 
!My apprehensions of danger from an affection I had so lit- 
tle encouraged or deserved therefore now faded away, but 
my dejection continued to increase. I pined for escape to 
the upper world, but I racked my brains in vain for any 
means to effect it. I was never permitted to wander forth 
alone, so that I could not even visit the spot on which I 
had alighted, and see if it were possible to reascend to the 
mine. Nor even in the Silent Hours, when the household 
was locked in sleep, could I have let myself down from the 
lofty floor in which my apartment was placed. I knew not 
how to command the automata who stood mockingly at my 
beck beside the wall, nor could I ascertain the springs by 
which were set in movement the platforms that supplied 
the place of stairs. The knowledge how to avail myself 
of these contrivances had been purposely withheld from 
me. Oh, that I could but have learned the use of wings, 
so freely here at the service of every infant, then I might 
have escaped from the casement, regained the rocks, and 
buoyed myself aloft through the chasm of which the per- 
pendicular sides forbade place for human footing! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



OxE day, as I sat alone and brooding in my chamber, 
Tae flew in at the open window and alighted on the couch 
beside me. I was always pleased with the visits of a 
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child, in whose society, if humbled, I was less eclipsed 
than in that of Ana who had completed their education and 
matured their understanding. And as I was permitted to 
wander forth with him for my companion, and as I longed 
to revisit the spot in which I had descended into the nether 
world, I hastened to ask him if he were at leisure for a 
stroll beyond the streets of the city. His countenance 
seemed to me graver than usual as he replied, '*I came 
hither on purpose to invite you forth." 

We soon found ourselves in the street, and I had not got 
far from the house when we encountered five or six young 
Gy-ei, who were returning from the fields with baskets full 
of flowers, and chanting a song in chorus as they walked. 
A young Gy sings more often than she talks. They stopped 
on seeing us, accosting Tae with familiar kindness, and 
me with the courteous gallantry which distinguishes the 
Gy-ei in their manner towards our weaker sex. 

And here I may observe that, though a virgin Gy is so 
frank in her courtship to the individual she favours, there 
is nothing that approaches to that general breadth and 
loudness of manner which those young ladies of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, to whom the distinguished epithet of ** fast " is 
accorded, exhibit towards young gentlemen whom they do 
not profess to love. No : the bearing of the Gy-ei towards 
males in ordinary is very much that of high-bred men in 
the gallant societies of the upper world towards ladies 
whom they respect but do not woo; deferential, compli- 
mentary, exquisitely polished — what we should call •* chiv- 
alrous." 

Certainly I was a little put out by the number of civil 
things addressed to my amour propre, which were said to 
me by these courteous young Gy-ei. In the world I came 
from, a man would have thought himself aggrieved, treated 
with irony, " chaffed " (if so vulgar a slang word may be 
allowed on the authority of the popular novelists who use 
it so freely), when one fair Gy complimented me on the 
freshness of my complexion, another on the choice of col- 
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ours in my dress, a third, with a sly smile, on the conquests 
I had made at Aph-Lin's entertainment. But I knew al- 
ready that all such language was what the French call 
banal, and did but express in the female mouth, below 
eai-th, that sort of desire to pass for amiable with the oppo* 
site sex which, above eartli, arbitrary custom and hereditary 
transmission demonstrate by the mouth of the male. And 
just as a high-bred young lady, above earth, habituated to 
such compliments, feels that she cannot^ without impro- 
])riety, return them, nor evince any great satisfaction at 
receiving them ; so I, who had learned polite manners at 
the house of so wealthy and dignified a Minister of that 
nation, could but smile and try to look pretty in bashfully 
disclaiming the compliments showered upon me. While 
we were thus talking, Tae's sister, it seems, had seen us 
from the upper rooms of the Royal Palace at the entrance 
of the town, and precipitating herself on her wings, alighted 
in the midst of the group. 

Singling me out, she said, though still with the inimi- 
table deference of manner which I have called " chivalrous," 
yet not without a certain abruptness of tone which, as ad- 
dressed to the weaker sex, Sir Philip Sidney might have 
termed " rustic," " Why do you never come to see us?" 

While I was deliberating on the right answer to give to 
tliis unlooked-for question, Ta6 said quickly and sternly: 
** Sister, you forget — the stranger is of my sex. It is not 
for persons of my sex, having due regard for reputation 
and modesty, to lower themselves by running after the so- 
ciety of yours." 

This speech was received with evident approval by the 
young Gy-ei in general; but Ta6's sister looked greatly 
abashed. Poor thing — and a Princess too! 

Just at this moment a shadow fell on the space between 
me and the group ; and, turning round, I beheld the chief 
magistrate coming close upon us, with the silent and stately 
pace peculiar to the Vril-ya. At the sight of his counte- 
naucc, the same terror which had seized me when I first 
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beheld it returned. On that brow, in those eyes, there was 
that same indefinable something which marked the being of 
a race fatal to our own — that strange expression of serene 
exemption from our common cares and passions, of con- 
scious superior power, compassionajte and inflexible as that 
of a judge who pronounces doom. I shivered, and, inclin- 
ing low, pressed the arm of my child-friend, and drew him 
onward silently. The Tur placed himself before our path, 
regarded me for a moment without speaking, then turned 
his eye quietly on his daughter's face, and, with a grave 
salutation to her and the other Gy-ei, went through the 
midst of the group, — still without a word. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

When Tae and I found ourselves alone on the broad 
road that lay between the city and the chasm through which 
I had descended into this region beneath the light of the 
stars and sun, I said under my breath, " Child and friend, 
there is a look in your father's face which appals me. I 
feel as if, in its awful tranquillity, I gazed upon death." 

Tae did not immediately reply. He seemed agitated, 
and as if debating with himself by what words to soften 
some unwelcome intelligence. At last he said, " None of 
the Vril-ya fear death : do you?" 

" The dread of death is implanted in the breasts of the 
race to which I belong. We can conquer it at the call of 
duty, of honour, of love. We can die for a truth, for a 
native land, for those who are dearer to us than ourselves. 
But if death do really threaten me now and here, where are 
such counteractions to the natural instinct which invests 
with awe and terror the contemplation of a severance be- 
tween soul and body?" 

Tae looked surprised, but there was great tenderness in 
his voice as he replied, " I will tell my father what you 
say. I will entreat him to sparo your life." 
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" He has, then, already decreed to destroy it?" 

'"Tis my sister's fault or folly," said Tag, with some i 
petulance. "But she spoke this morning to my father; 
and, after she had spoken, he summoned me, as a chief 
among tlie children who are commissioned to destroy such 
lives as threaten the community, and he said to me, 'Take 
thy vril staff, and seek the stranger who has made liimself 
dear to thee. Be his end painless and prompt." 

"And," I faltered, recoiling from the chUd — "and it is, 
then, for my murder that thus treacherously thou hast in- 
vited me forth? No, I cannot believe it. I cannot think 
thee guilty of such a crime." 

" It is no crime to slay those who threaten the good of the 
community ; it would be a crime to slay the smallest insect 
that cannot harm us." 

" If you mean that I tlireaten the good of the community 
because your sister honours me with the sort of preference 
which a child may feel for a strange plaything, it is not 
necessary to kill me. Let me return to the people I have 
left, and by the chasm through which I descended. With 
a slight help from you I might do so now. You, by the 
aid of your wings, could fasten to the rocky ledge within 
the chasm the cord that you found, and have no doubt pre- 
served. Do but that ; assist me but to the spot from which 
I alighted, and I vanish from your world for ever, and as 
surely as if I were among the dead." 

" The chasm through which you descended ! Look round; 
we stand now on the very place where it yawned. What 
see you? Only solid rock. The chasm was closed, by the ' 
orders of Aph-Lin, as soon as communication between him 
and yourself was established in your trance, and he learned 
from your own lips the nature of the world from which you 
came. Do you not remember when Zee bade me not ques- 
tion you as to yourself or your race? On quitting you that 
day, Aph-Lin accosted me, and said, *No path between the 
stranger's home and ours should be left unclosed, or the 
sorrow and evil of his home may descend to ours. Take 
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with thee the children of thy band, smite the sides of the 
cavern with your vril staves till the fall of their fragments 
fills up every chink through which a gleam of our lamps 
could force its way."' 

As the child spoke, I stared aghast at the blind rocks be- 
fore me. Huge and irregular, the granite masses, showing 
by charred discoloration wliere they had been shattered, 
rose from footing to roof-top ; not a cranny ! 

" All hope, then, is gone, " I murmured, sinking down on 
the craggy wayside, " and I shall nevermore see the sun." 
I covered my face with my hands, and prayed to Him 
whose presence I had so often forgotten when the heavens 
had declared His handiwork. I felt His presence in the 
depths of the nether earth, and amid the world of the grave. 
I looked up, taking comfort and courage from my prayers, 
and, gazing with a quiet smile into the face of the child, 
said, "Now, if thou must slay me, strike." 

Tae shook his head gently. " Nay, " he said, " my father's 
request is not so formally made as to leave me no choice. 
I will speak with him, and 1 may prevail to save thee. 
Strange that thou shouldst have that fear of death which 
we thought was only the instinct of the inferior creatures, 
to whom the conviction of another life has not been vouch- 
safed. With us, not an infant knows such a fear. Tell 
me, my dear Tish," he continued, after a little pause, 
" would it reconcile thee more to departure from this form 
of life to that form which lies on the other side of the mo- 
ment called * death,' did I share thy journey? If so, I will 
ask my father whether it be allowable for me to go with 
thee. I am one of our generation destined to emigrate, 
when of age for it, to some regions unknown within this 
world. I would just as soon emigrate now to regions im- 
known, in another world. The All-Good is no less there 
than here. Where is He not?" 

"Child," said I, seeing by Tag's countenance that he 
spoke in serious earnest, " it is crime in thee to slay me ; it 
were a crime not less in me to say, 'Slay thyself.' The 
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All-Good chooses His own time to give us life, and His own 
time to take it away. Let us go back. If, on speaking 
with thy father, he decides on my death, give me the long- 
est warning in thy power, so that I may pass the interval 
in self -preparation." 

We walked back to the city, conversing but by fits and 
starts. We could not understand each other's reasonings, 
and I felt for the fair child, with his soft voice and beauti- 
ful face, much as a convict feels for the executioner who 
walks beside him to the place of doom. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



In the midst of those hours set apart for sleep and con- 
stituting the night of the Vril-ya, I was awakened from the 
disturbed slumber iuto which I had not long fallen, by a 
hand on my shoulder. I started, and beheld Zee standing 
beside me. 

"Hush," she said, in a whisper; "let no one hear us. 
Dost thou think that I have ceased to watch over thy safety 
because I could not win thy love? I have seen Ta6. He 
has not prevailed with his father, who had meanwhile con- 
ferred with the three sages whom, in doubtful matters, he 
takes into council, and by their advice he has ordained 
thee to perish when the world reawakens to life. I will 
save thee. Rise and dress." 

Zee pointed to a table by the couch on which I saw the 
clothes I had worn on quitting the upper world, and which 
I had exchanged subsequently for the more picturesque 
garments of the Vril-ya. The young Gy then moved 
towards the casement and stepped into the balcony while 
hastily and wonderingly I donned my own habiliments. 
When I joined her on the balcony, her face was pale and 
rigid. Taking me by the hand, she said softly, " See how 
brightly the art of the Vril-ya has lighted up the world in 
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which they dwell. To-morrow that world will be dark to 
me." She drew me back into the room without waiting 
for my answer, thence into the corridor, from which we 
descended into the hall. We passed into the deserted 
streets and along the broad upward road which wound be- 
neath the rocks. Here, where there is neither day nor night, 
the Silent Hours are unutterably solemn, — the vast space 
illumined by mortal skill is so wholly without the sight and 
stir of mortal life. Soft as were our footsteps, their soimds 
vexed the ear, as out of harmony with the universal repose. 
I was aware in my own mind, though Zee said it not, that 
she had decided to assist my return to the upper world, and 
that we were bound towards the place from which I had de* 
scended. Her silence infected me, and commanded mine. 
And now we approached the chasm. It had been reopened; 
not presenting, indeed, the same aspect as when I had 
emerged from it, but, through that closed wall of rock be- 
fore which I had last stood with Tae, a new cleft had been 
riven, and along its blackened sides still glimmered sparks 
and smouldered embers. My upward gaze could not, how- 
ever, penetrate more than a few feet into the darkness of 
the hollow void, and I stood dismayed, and wondering how 
that grim ascent was to be made. 

Zee divined my doubt. "Fear not," said she, with a 
faint smile ; " your return is assured. I began this work 
when the Silent Hours commenced, and all else were asleep : 
believe that I did not pause till the path back into thy world 
was clear. I shall be with thee a little while yet. We do 
not part until thou sayest, * Go, for I need thee no more. ' " 

My heart smote me with remorse at these words. " Ah!" 
I exclaimed, " would that thou wert of my race or I of 
thine, — then I should never say, *I need thee no more.' " 

" I bless thee for those words, and I shall remember them 
when thou art gone," answered the Gy, tenderly. 

During this brief interchange of words. Zee had turned 
away from me, her form bent and her head bowed over her 
breast. Now, she rose to the full height of her grand stat- 
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lire, and jstooil fronting me. While she had been thus 
averted from my gaze, she had lighted up the circlet that 
she wore round her brow, so that it blazed as if it were a 
crown of stars. Xot only her face and her form, but the 
atmosphere around, were illumined by the effulgence of the 
diadem. 

*' Now, " said she, " i)ut thine arms around me for the fii-st 
and last time. Nay, thus; courage, and cling firm." 

As slie si)oke her form dilated, the vast wings expanded. 
Clinging to her, I was borne aloft through the terrible 
cliiism. The starry light from her forehead shot around 
and before us through the darkness. Brightly, and stead- 
fastly, and swiftly as an angel may soar heavenward with 
the soul it rescues from the grave, went the flight of the 
Gy, till I heard in the distance the hum of human voices, 
the sounds of human toil. We halted on the flooring of 
one of the galleries of the mine, and beyond, in the vista, 
burned the dim, rare, feeble lamps of the miners. Then I 
released my hold. The Gy kissed me on my forehead 
passionately, but as with a mother's passion, and said, as 
the tears gushed from her eyes : " Farewell for ever. Thou 
wilt not let me go into thy world — thou canst never return 
to mine. Ere our household shake off slumber, the rocks 
will have again closed over the chasm, not to be reopened 
by men, or perhaps by others, for ages yet unguessed. 
Think of me sometimes, and with kindness. When I 
reach the life that lies beyond this speck in time, I shall 
look round for thee. Even there, the world consigned to 
thyself and thy people may have rocks and gulfs which di- 
vide it from that in which I rejoin those of my race that 
have gone bc^fore, and I may be powerless to cleave way to 
regain thee as I have cloven way to lose." 

Her voice ceased. I heard the swan -like sough of her 
wings, and saw the rays of her starry diadem receding far 
and farther through the gloom. 

I sate myself down for some time, musing sorrowfully; 
then I rose and took my way with slow footsteps towards 
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the place in which I heard the sounds of men. The miners 
I encountered were strange to me, of another nation than 
my own. They turned to look at me with some surprise, 
but finding that I could not answer their brief questions in 
their own language, they returned to their work and suffered 
me to pass on unmolested. In fine, I regained the mouth 
of the mine, little troubled by other interrogatories ; — save 
those of a friendly official to whom I was known, and luck- 
ily he was too busy to talk much with me. I took care not 
to return to my former lodging, but hastened that very day 
to quit a neighbourhood where I could not long have escaped 
inquiries to which I could have given no satisfactory an- 
swers. I regained in safety my own country, in which I 
have been long peacefully settled, and engaged in practical 
business, till I retired, on a competent fortune, three years 
ago. I have been little invited and little tempted to talk of 
the rovings and adventures of my youth. Somewhat disap- 
pointed, as most men are, in matters connected with house- 
hold love and domestic life, I often think of the young Gy 
as I sit alone at night, and wonder how I could have re- 
jected such a love, no matter what dangers attended it, or 
by what conditions it was restricted. Only, the more I 
think of a people calmly developing, in regions excluded 
from our sight and deemed uninhabitable by our sages, 
powers surpassing our most disciplined modes of force, and 
virtues to which our life, social and political, becomes an- 
tagonistic in proportion as our civilisation advances, — the 
more devoutly I pray that ages may yet elapse before there 
emerge into sunlight our inevitable destroyers. Being, how- 
ever, frankly told by my physician that I am afflicted by 
a complaint which, though it gives little pain and no per- 
ceptible notice of its encroachments, may at any moment 
be fatal, I have thought it my duty to my fellow-men to 
place on record these forewarnings of The Coming Kace. 

THE END. 
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